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PREFACE 


In writing a history of the novel in England, we have under¬ 
taken to bring out the relation of the novel to the interests and 
attitudes of successive ages, of which it has been the product. 
To this end we have not hesitated to introduce many minor 
novelists from the vast plain of fiction above which the major 
figures rise to distinction. If the selection of such minor writers 
seems arbitrary, our explanation is that we have tended to 
choose those who represent certain interests characteristic of the 
English reading public of the time. In the biographical ac¬ 
counts we have tried to emphasize the elements in their experi¬ 
ence which gave them their material and determined their 
moral and aesthetic attitude toward it. Throughout the book, 
and especially in the later chapters, we have tried, so far as pos¬ 
sible, to draw upon the criticisms and explanations of novelists 
themselves; and thus to make clear the growth in technique by 
which the novel has advanced to its present position as a form of 
literary art. We owe special acknowledgment to Miss Eliza¬ 
beth Grecncbaum, who has contributed the accounts of Peacock 
and Gissing, as well as the more important parts of the final 
chapter. 


R. M. L. 
H. S. H. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In stories, men and children alike have found Qntertainmcnt 
and instruction, the two prime objectives of fiction, from im¬ 
memorial time. Widsith, the Old English scop , “unlocked his 
store of lays” in many a mead-hall; singing to listening thanes 
tales of brave fighters and generous kings: 

Loud to the harp our lay we chanted; 

Many there were, warriors mighty, 

Skilled in our art, who openly said 

They never heard singing of songs that was better. 

Myenture i^nd panegyric formed the substance of his stories. 
Again, when Beowulf, the hero, had rehearsed the details of his 
victory over Grcndcl, a professional singer chanted lays of other 
heroic adventures: 

Music and song were mingled together 
In the presence of Hrothgar, ruler in war, 

Harp was struck and hero lay told. 

Along the mead bench the minstrel spread 
Cheer in the hall when he chanted the lay 
Of the sudden assault of the sons of Finn . 1 

Thus the audience of the Old English scop, gathered in the 
smoky mead-hall, like the audience of the medieval minstrel, 
assembled in the baronial castle or village inn, shared with the 
readers of modern novels a common delight in stories of char¬ 
acter and stories of adventure; and responded with equal readi¬ 
ness to the author’s moral, explicit or implied. To represent 
life, or to reform it, to enhance its values, or to enable the weary 
to escape from its insistent demands, these have been the objects 
of the story-tellers of all ages. They have manipulated the 
elements of their narratives — plot, characters, and scene (or 

ton, F | r 9«.) h ' translation of Profasor J- Dun “ n Spaeth, Old English Potty. (Prince- 
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setting) — and have shaped the whole to fit each his own 
special purpose, aiming, meanwhile, to suit their readers’ 
tastes. And so far as authors were English, they have believed 
more often than not, as Horace taught all novelists of classical 
training to believe, that 

Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci, 

lectorem delectando pariterque monendo. 

(“He has won every vote who has blended profit and pleasure, 
at once delighting and instructing the reader.”) 

A just appreciation of a novelist’s art demands a reader 
trained to recognize three sets of circumstances which con¬ 
tribute to the author’s final achievement. First, the reader must 
understand the author’s environment in terms of time and place, 
the general circumstances of his world which control his think- / 
ing, and shape his ideals of character, of manners, of beauty; the 
current philosophies of his age which set their special values 
upon human life. Secondly, he must estimate literary circum¬ 
stances which shape the author’s artistic technique: the influ¬ 
ence of his literary models, of the demands of his reading public, 
and the conditions imposed upon his composition by the nar¬ 
rative method he has elected to employ. Thirdly, the reader 
must have a sympathetic knowledge of the author’s personal 
history, of his experiences of life in the light of which his work 
may assume something of the character of an autobiography. A 
novel, then, is to be approached, first, historically, as a social u 
document; second, technically, as a work of conscious art, the 
result of workmanlike manipulation of the technical element of 
his story in accordance with the author’s special purpose, artistic 
or moral; and third, personally, as a record, conscious or un¬ 
conscious, of the author’s experience, and of his reaction to it. 
According as this reaction is sensitive, intelligent, and intense, 
we estimate the genius of the author and the living quality 
of his work. Thus, coming as close as possible to each author’s 
mental position at the moment of writing, the objective reader 
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may watch the English novel grow in power and complexity 
century after century. He will see the experiments of the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries leading to the artistic dignity 
of the eighteenth-century novels; he will observe the novel, 
under the guidance of the great Victorians, developing new 
aims and methods and themes; and he will sec it, finally, a 
highly cultivated literary genre, handed on at the end of the 
nineteenth century, to be treated — at one moment with vener¬ 
ation for its noble traditions, at another with experimental 
recklessness — by the novelists of the present day. 











CHAPTER I 

ELIZABETHAN FICTION 


The man of the Renaissance, distinguished for his curiosity, 
his love of beauty, his intellectual zest, revelled in stories in 
which human nature in its various roles was analyzed and dis¬ 
played. As his creative imagination explored new continents, 
so also it discovered new forms of literature suited to his needs 
— among others new forms of prose fiction. Elizabethan 
courtiers and well-to-do merchants found leisure, and inclina¬ 
tion for reading, both for edification and for entertainment. To 
suit the varied tastes of such readers, authors rewrote old stories 
of the ancient and medieval world, and borrowed new ones, 
often to the regret of the moralists, from Italy, France, and 
Spain. The life of contemporary England, moreover, was 
made to yield a grist of imaginative and realistic fiction which 
celebrated for patriotic readers the shrewdness of English rogues, 
and even the romance of English trade. Many an Elizabethan 
gentleman wrote for the sheer delight of the writing, or to win 
the cultivated applause of the Court. But simultaneously other 
men of education, poor in all but genius, wrote for gain, earning 
an often miserable livelihood by catering to a reading public 
gmwing by accretions from the middle class. 

^Sir Philip Sidney' (1554-86), who stands in history a ro¬ 
mantic figure, the ideal knight of that late Elizabethan chivalry, 
belongs to t he form er group of writere. Suffering temporarily 
the Queen’s displeasure, he was forbidden the Court, and spent 
the period in retirement at Wilton, the lovely country-place of 
the Countess of Pembroke, his sister. Here, to while away the 
tedium of his exile, and to amuse his friends, he wrote that 
medley of heart-easing stories, The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. 
In quaint verse he commemorated the occasion: 
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Well was I while under shade 
Oaten reeds me music made, 

Striving with my mates in song; 
Mixing mirth our songs among. 
Greater was the shepherd’s treasure 
Than this false, fine, courtly pleasure. 


i 


A happy and substantial pastime of a leisurely Elizabethan 
nobleman, the Arcadia in its original form was merely circulated 
in manuscript among the author’s friends. Addressing his sister 
in the dedication of his romance, he reminds her of the informal 
circumstances of its composition. “Your dear self can best wit¬ 
ness,” he declares, “the manner of its writing, being done in 
loose sheets of paper, most of it in your presence, the rest by 
sheets sent you as fast as they were done.” The published ver¬ 
sion did not appear until 1590, after the author’s death. 

The romance is a composite of all sorts of pleasing tales which 
Sidney had encountered in the course of his own wide reading. ' 
It reveals the influence of types of fiction of other lands and ages 
from which English story-tellers were borrowing freely. Thjpe> 
were the Italian novelle , best known through Boccaccio, wit It 
their mingled interest in manners and intrigue; the Greek ro¬ 
mances, tardy offspring of the ancient epic tradition, with their 
fondness for the picturesque and paradoxical, for talcs of ship¬ 
wreck, pirates, oracles, and disguises, exposed infants, mistaken 
identity and other fanciful complications; the Renaissance 
pastorals, with their serene detachment from real life, their style 
pleasantly commingling prose and verse; the Spanish romances 
of chivalry, late and sensational successors to the medieval 
metrical romance; and, finally, the rogue story which hurled 
a cynical defiance at romantic illusion. Of these various in¬ 
gredients Sidney’s Arcadia is composed. Its interest centers, 
more or less, in the adventures in love and war of two com¬ 
panion-knights, Musidorus and Pyrocles, separated at the begin¬ 
ning of the story by shipwreck. Musidorus, when rescued, is 
conducted by shepherds to the home of Kalander through whom 
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 

(Artist unknown. Courtesy , National Portrait Gallery.) 


he meets Basilius, Prince of the land of Arcadia, the father of 
two lovely daughters, Pamela and Philoclca. Books I and II 
mingle the characteristics of a Renaissance pastoral and a Greek 
romance. In Book III the tale becomes a romance of chiv¬ 
alry, with an imprisoned princess, a witch-mother and a castle 
stormed by a chivalrous knight. Book IV provides something 
of the psychological interest in intrigue of the Italian novella. 
The plot of the whole admittedly lacks unity, and is full of in¬ 
credible complications, partly due to successive disguises as¬ 
sumed by the heroes and heroines (with a consequent confusion 
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of names), and to many sub-plots and digressions. The main 
threads, the love of Musidorus for Pamela, and of Pyrocles for 
Philoclea, are often lost sight of in such episodes, for example, as 
the story of the love of Argalus and Parthcnia. The characters, 
knights and ladies, kings and shepherds, are romantically con¬ 
ventional; yet as the story proceeds the portrayal of the women 
characters as, for instance, the jealous Queen Gynccia, grows 


J 


in vividness; and considerable comic interest attaches to the 
peasants. 


With a Renaissance delight in visual beauty, Sidney elevates 
scene to a place of prime importance in his story. Such a 
description as that of the land of Arcadia at the beginning of 
Book I remains one of the most exquisite passages of Elizabethan J 
prose, and stands as a classic instance of landscape idealized in 
what we call the Arcadian manner: 


There were hills which garnished their proud heights with 
stately trees; humble valleys whose base estate seemed comforted 
with the refreshing of silver rivers; meadows, enamelled with all 
sorts of eye-pleasing flowers; thickets, which, being lined with most 
pleasant shade, were witnessed so too by the cheerful disposition 
of many well-tuned birds; each pasture stored with sheep feeding 
with sober security, while the pretty lambs with bleating oratory 
craved the dams’ comfort; here a shepherd’s boy piping, as though 
he should never be old; there a young shepherdess knitting, and 
withal singing, and it seemed that her voice comforted her hands 
to work and her hands kept time to her voice-music. 

f A second work of English fiction dedicated, it should be 
noted, to the gentlewomen of England, was the work of John 
Lyly (1554?-1606), a University man who aspired to the post 
of Master of the Revels at Elizabeth’s court. In Euphues. The 
Anatomy of Wyt (1578), its continuation, Euphues and his England 
(1580), and in pendant epistles in which Lyly emphasizes the 
moral possibilities of his story, the author undertook to portray 
life, ostensibly to improve it. The first part tells the familiar tale 
of two friends who become rivals in love, purporting to present 
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to English readers a picture of manners and conversation in 
polite Naples in the course of a narrative of some psychological 
interest. 



/ Euphues is often considered the beginning of a new type of 
English fiction, one specifically adapted to English readers; 
nevertheless, like most Elizabethan fiction, it shows unmistak¬ 
ably the influence of its foreign models. We may trace in the 
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opening story that interest in manners, in education and deport' 
ment, characteristic of Renaissance courtesy books, treatises 
which undertook the training of efficient gentlemen, like The 
Courtier of Baldassare Castiglione which Sir Thomas Hoby had 
recently translated; this is combined with an attempt at such 
realistic portrayal of human relations as is found in the Italian 
novella. The story has a definite plot of the triangular type, 
much overlaid, however, with conversation and moral reflec¬ 
tions which carry out the author’s social purpose. The char¬ 
acters arc still conventional; the two men friends, Euphucs and 
Philautus — whom the titular hero supplants in the affections 
of Lucilla the heroine — a female confidante, and an irate 
father. Yet Lyly makes some attempt at psychological analysis 
of the motives and states of mind of his lovers. Often for this 
purpose he falls back awkwardly upon the monologue, a device 
less acceptable to modem readers than to those bred up to the 
ample soliloquies of the Elizabethan stage. Sometimes he uses 
letters to explain the mood of a character, and to advance the 
plot at a critical point, after the manner of the epistolary novel 
of a later time. Scene is almost an unrecognized opportunity in 
Lyly’s story; the place of the action he merely names; in this 
bareness of setting his story stands in sharp contrast to the rich 
descriptions of Sidney’s Arcadia. 

Throughout we are conscious of the social interest of the 
courtly author. In the second part the scene has shifted to 
England; and in the course of the new adventures of Philautus, 
and a more calmly philosophical Euphues, the story is intended 
to treat, according to its title, of “honest love.” It takes occa¬ 
sion to present, moreover, an ingratiating picture of English 
women, English manners and morals, culminating in a tribute 
to England’s Queen. To each part Lyly appends epistolary 
essays wherein he may discourse more fully with the assistance 
of Latin authors — Cicero, Plutarch, Erasmus, and others, from - 
whom he borrows freely — on the subjects of friendship, educaA, 
tion, atheism, dress, and the follies of youth. Thus he enforces 
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the moral of his talcs. At the end of the Anatomy of Wyt , “A 
cooling Carde for Philautus and all fond lovers,” is intended, 
Lyly tells his reader, 

to admonish all young Imps and novices in love not to blow the 
''coals of fancy with desire, but to quench them with disdain. 

The “grave Matrons and honest maidens of Italy,” he reminds 
that 

though Euphues abhor the beauty of Lucilla, yet will he not 
abstain from the company of a grave maiden. 


By his plots and his analysis of character, Lyly quite obviously 
intends to teach proper conduct to friends and lovers, and proper 
manners and conversation to the ladies of the court to whom he 
dedicated his work. In the ardor of his successful suit the man¬ 
nerly hero speaks eloquently to Lucilla: 

If my tongue were able to utter the joys that my heart hath 
conceived, I fear me though I be well beloved, yet I should hardly 
be believed. Oh my Lucilla, how much am I bound to thee, 
which preferrest mine unworthincss, before thy Father’s wrath: my 
happiness, before thine own misfortune: my love, before thine own 
life? How might I cxccll thee in courtesy, whom no mortal can 
exceed in constancy? I find it now for a settled truth, which earst 
I accounted for vain talk, that the purple dye will never stain, that 
the pure Civet will never lose his savour, that the green Laurel will 
never change his colour, that beauty can never be blotted with 
discourtesy. 


This elegant speech affords an example of a lover’s address to 
his mistress; it illustrates also that special prose style, ornate and 
u calculated, which has come to be called “Euphuism.” It is 
distinguished by parallelism in sentence structure, balance and 
antithesis in thought and phrase; and by the repetition of ideas 
in similes and examples chosen from nature, classical history 
and myth, and the “unnatural natural history” of Pliny. 

Other writers, more dependent than Lyly and Sidney upon 
popular approval, shrewdly adapted their writings to current 
^ shifts in popular taste, as variable in fiction as in the drama. 
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Robert Greene (i56o?~92) served not the Court in particular 
so much as the general reader. In the ten years of his short and 
tempestuous career he produced a variety of stories: Mamillia 
(licensed 1580; published 1583), composed in the manner of 
Lyly’s Euphues; Pandosto (1588), the story of Dorastus and 
Fawnia, which Shakespeare used for his Winter's Tale , indebted 
to the Greek romances for its initial incident and other details; 
Menaphon (1589), which in its pastoral setting observed the 
manner of Sidney’s Arcadia. Then when the public demanded 
less romantic fiction, Greene obediently wrote such pamphlets 
of sordid realism as the Conny-Catching Pamphlets (1 59 1— 9 2 ) > 
which describe the tricks of London sharpers and thieves; and 
other narratives which drew their material from the darker ex¬ 
periences of his own life: Never too late (1590), and Greenes Groats - 
Worth of Witte (1592). Similar contrasts appear in the work of 
Greene’s contemporary, Thomas Lodge (1558?-1625), best 
known for his Rosalynde f Euphues Golden Legacie (1590), a well- 
constructed little romance of the Arcadian order which Shake¬ 
speare made his own in As You Like It. Lodge had, however, 
already written in 1584 a realistic pamphlet entitled An Alarum 
against Usurers comparable to Greene’s later work. 

'Thomas Nashe (1567-1601), a younger man and a friend of 
Greene, was one of the pioneers in England in that Spanish 
form of the novel of adventure known as the rogue story. 
The Unfortunate Traveller. Or , The Life of Jacke Wilton (1594) 
follows such romances of the Spanish picaresque type as The 
Pleasant History of Lazarello ($ic) de Tomes , a Spanyard ,, wherein is 
contayned his marvailous deedes and Life with ye strange adventures hap¬ 
pened to him in ye service ofSundery Masters , attributed to Mendoza, 
which had been translated into English in 1576. These hu¬ 
morous and realistic picaresque romances (the term is derived 
from the Spanish picaro, meaning rogue) marked a reaction 
against the extravagance and unreality of those romances of 
chivalry which portrayed sensational adventures of Amadis, 
Palmerin, and their descendants. In the rogue story the 
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formula of the romance of chivalry is reversed: realism takes the 
place of idealism, rogues supplant knightly heroes, and tricks 
and practical jokes entertain the reader, instead of romantic 
love and supernatural occurrences commingled with chivalrous 
deeds of valor and mercy. By translations, and frequent re¬ 
printing, the Spanish picaresque stories of Mendoza and Aleman 
(whose Guzman d'Alfarach was translated in 1622), reinforced by j 
the satire of the comic romances of Cerv antes and his French j 
successors, Scarron and Le Sage, helped to direct the genius ofi 
the great English novelists of the eighteenth century, Defoe, 
Smollett, Sterne, and especially Fielding. 

Nashe’s Unfortunate Traveller is a memoir by the young rogue 
himself, at first a page in the army of Henry VIII. Its delight in 
practical jokes, and its interest in travel are characteristic of the 
picaresque type. The plot is simple except for a novella- like 
episode at the end recounting Jack's intrigue with the wife 
of a Venetian noble. It is for the most part a series of incidents 
and adventures held together by the participation of the clever 
and rascally hero, who slides in and out of scrapes saved by his 
wits. Only occasionally docs he receive his just deserts from an 
ijrate victim of his trickery. - Nashe’s purpose is obviously to 
entertain his readers with wit and incongruous situations. 

In general, then, English fiction of the Elizabethan period 
may be divided into three classes: (1) the idealistic romance, 
represented by Sidney’s Arcadia , Lodge’s Rosalynde , and Greene’s 
Menaphon , which dealt with an imaginary world of beauty and 
strangeness, and sought a romantic escape from real life; (2) the 
embryonic novel of manners, with a more or less implicit social 
purpose, represented by Lyly’s Euphues , which combined a 
psychological analysis of conduct in real life with something 
of the interest of an Italian intrigue story; (3) the picaresque 
novel, or the story of adventure, represented by Nashe’s The 
Unfortunate Traveller , a realistic story of low life with a rogue 
hero, entertaining its readers by a realistic and satiric portrayal 
of the vices and follies of the real world. 
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Though English fiction in the Age of Elizabeth did not attain 
to great heights technically speaking, we note in these entertain¬ 
ing experiments the partial emergence of distinct fictional types 
of perennial interest: the romance, the novel of manners, and the 
story of picaresque adventure. We note also that the authors 
of prose fiction are already choosing their subject-matter and 
themes with an eye to the fickle tastes of the contemporary 
reading-public. Finally, we discover signs of technical progress 
in the art of fiction as Lyly and Sidney and Nashe by a method 
of trial and error work toward an effective narrative style. 
Lesser experiments have been lost sight of, except as they are 
exhumed by the antiquary, but Euphues , the Arcadia , and the 
Unfortunate Traveller , rising above minor examples of their re¬ 
spective types, still stand, triumphant examples of the forms in 
which, under pressure of foreign influences and popular taste, 
English prose fiction was achieving shape and purpose. 



CHAPTER II 


IS SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY FICTION 

(The fiction of the seventeenth century is too often ignored. 
That the period boasts of few examples of outstanding impor¬ 
tance, a candid historian must admit; yet readers with sufficient 
leisure may discover in many of its stories something more than 
historical interest. In the variety of its fiction, moreover, the 
student will trace those processes of assimilation, after a period 
of imitative writing, and of experiment, by which English story¬ 
tellers, moral and entertaining, were developing a narrative 
technique essential to the success of the greater writers of the 
following century. 

In a time of social, political, and religious upheaval, a nation 
divided against itself gave meager attention to the invention of 
novels. V^For the first three decades of the seventeenth century 
readers continued to enjoy stories in the Elizabethan manner — 
old talcs imitated and reprinted. The Anglo-Saxon concern for 
motives and manners, which had contributed to the popularity 
of the drama, had been given fresh direction by the appearance 
in 1592 of Casaubon’s Latin translation of the characters of 
Theophrastus, a Greek writer of the fourth century. In rapid 
succession, English “characters” in imitation of the Greek ap¬ 
peared: Bishop Hall’s Characters of Virtues and Vices (1608), Sir 
Thomas Overbury’s Characters (1614), John Earle’s Microcos¬ 
mography (1628). With their humorous portrayal of social types, 
many of them appealed to the contemporary taste for social 
satire, and assisted writers and readers to discover the entertain- v 
ment and instruction to be gathered from ordinary people por¬ 
trayed in their habits as they live. Overbury, for example, 
describes aptly “An Elder Brother,” obviously the son of a 
country squire, one “that hath the start at the beginning but 
loiters it away before the ending,” who “speaks no language but 
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smells of dogs or hawks,” for whom “his pedigree and his 
father’s seal-ring are the stilts of his crazed disposition.” The 
influence of such characters may be traced a century later in the 
portraits of Sir Roger de Coverlcy and his friends in the Spec¬ 
tator , and in Fielding’s two squires, the real and the ideal, in 
Tom Jones. 

Most important among the new types of fiction which arose 
after 1625 was a French form, the heroic,jpmance_of which 
Gomberville, La Calprenede, and Mile, de Scudery were in 
France the most eminent practitioners. These elegant and in¬ 
fluential narratives, as well known among English readers of 
fashion as in France, were distinguished by that “heroick tem¬ 
per,” that elevation of character, action, and sentiment, which 
heroic poetry handed down to prose fiction by way of the Greek 
romances — Heliodorus’ Theagenes and Chariclea in particular, 
to which Mile. Scudery paid reverent tribute. 

Gomberville in Polexandre (1632; translated in 1647) may bey 
said to have composed the first romance of the true heroic type. 
Like those which followed, it is characterized, first of all, by its 
great length and by the multiplicity of its lines of action and 
interwoven episodes, each character of any importance having 
his own romantic tale to tell. In all of these, love is represented j 
in the guise dictated by the exaggerated gallantry of the court 
of Louis XIV. There is a wealth of sentimental analysis and 
conversation with love and honor as the favorite themes. The 
characters are high-born ladies and gentlemen, classical, medi¬ 
eval, Oriental, in point of birth or habitation, but in manners 
and sentiments representative of the polite practices of the Pa¬ 
risian salon. The action in Polexandre ranges from the Canary 
Islands, soon after the discovery of America, to Africa, and to 
a magic land called the Inaccessible Isle where dwells the beau¬ 
tiful Queen Alcidiana, loved, at first from her portrait only, by 
Abdelmelec, son of the Emperor of Morocco, and by Polexan¬ 
dre, King of the Canary Islands. The latter as a youth had 
been carried by pirates to France, where he had received an 
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education suitable to a hero of romance. In its extended course 
Polexandre portrays knightly tournaments and magnificent mili¬ 
tary triumphs, conflicts with Corsair pirates, and marvels 
wrought by magic and prophecy. To English readers of the 
Puritan era and of the Restoration, such French works provided 
ample escape from the besetting problems of their own time and 
place. 

■*La Calprenedc in Cleopatre (1646; translated 1652-59) com¬ 
posed on this model an enormous work with a pseudo-historical 
background, its scene laid in Alexandria and Rome. In Cas- 
sandre (1642; translated 1652-76), he takes the reader to the 
Euphrates, and the city of Babylon. 
y Madeleine de Scudery, whose works were especially admired 
by English readers, followed the patterns established by her 
predecessors. Her first romance Ibraham , ou LIllustre Bassa 
(1635; translated 1652) with its scenes laid in Italy and Con¬ 
stantinople, follows the adventures of a love-lorn hero, a native 
of Genoa, enamored of the Princess of Monaco whom he be¬ 
lieves faithless. Captured in battle and sold as a slave in Con¬ 
stantinople, he is saved from execution by the importunities of 
the daughter of the Emperor Solyman who eventually makes 
him his Grand Vizier. In accordance with the accepted con¬ 
vention, the romance presents the hero first at a theatrical mo¬ 
ment well on toward the middle of his vexed career. The 
opening sentence is characteristic: 

Scarcely had the first rays of the Sun dissipated the darkness of 
the night on the Bosphorus of Thrace , when a great voyce of Trumpets 
and Atabales awaked every one in the Imperial City of Constanti¬ 
nople , and made them know that the Triumph of great Solyman 
was then beginning. 

There follows a description lavish in Oriental detail, portraying 
first, the gathering of the members of the Emperor’s court; then 
the vast magnificence of the triumphant procession as it en¬ 
tered the Hippodrome; and finally the appearance of the hero 
of the occasion: 
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... Behind them Ibraham Bassa , the Grand Vizier, rode alone, 
mounted on a black Barbe, whose furniture was of velvet, of the 
same colour, as well as the habit of that illustrious Bassa , all im- 
broidered with great pearls. He carried in his hand, and without 
the scabbard, the Symitar Imperial. 


Perhaps the most popular of Mile. Scud^ry’s romances was 
Artamene , ou Le Grand Cyrus (1649-53; translated 1653-55).' 
Clelie (1656-60; translated in 1656-61) was famous for its Carte 
du Tendre> a map of the intricate and perilous course of courtly 
love wherein is located the river D' Inclination; on its right bank 
the villages Jolis vers and Epitres gallantes; and on its left Com¬ 
plaisance and Petits soins. This romance, a story of early Roman 
times, illustrates again the practice of representing cpntcm- 
porary persons allegorically in the episodes of the story. Here, 
for example, a wise fraternity of Syracusans represents the pious 
gentlemen of the Port Royal; Damo, who instructs the young 
Brutus, is Ninon L’Enclos; and Mile. Scud^ry herself appears as 
Arrecidie, more notable for her intelligence than for her beauty. 

The heroic romances with their psychological conflicts and 
sentimental analysis, despite their extravagance and artificial¬ 
ity, look forward to the novels of sensibility which absorbed the 


attention of readers, English and French, in the next century. / 
Like these later works, the romances in their entertaining ^ 


course might aim at instruction as well as entertainment; since 


readers, as Bishop Huet pointed out in his treatise LOrigine des 
Romans (1670), “always need to see virtue triumphant and vice 
punished.” The doctrine was one to which later Samuel 
Richardson eagerly subscribed. 

In England the romances were read in the original, and in the 
translations which promptly appeared, by ladies and gentlemen 
eager to emulate the manners and sentiments of the French 
salons. Assuming romantic names, they conducted Platonic 
correspondences after the manner of Mrs. Katherine Phillips, 
“the matchless Orinda ” and Sir Charles Cottrell, the translator 
of Cassandra , whose letters, under the title Letters from Orinda to 
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PoliarchuSy appeared in print in 1705. Of the English imitations 
of the French romances the best known, perhaps, is Parthenissa 

TbrahimT 

OR THE * 

ILLUSTRIOUS 

B A S S A. 


The whole Work, 

In Four Pans. 
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(1654-55), “ that f amed romance” by Roger Boyle, Earl of Or¬ 
rery, a member of “Orinda’s” circle. 1 It tells the story of a 
prince of Parthia, Artabanes, and his love at first sight for 
Parthenissa, the daughter of a Parthian general. About to de¬ 
fend his mistress’s claim to supreme beauty, the hero, magnifi¬ 
cent in his humility, addresses her in language elegant and 
verbose: 

Madam, if I have the confidence to beg your permission to vin¬ 
dicate your beauty, ’tis out of the certainty that the success of so 
just a dispute cannot prove as fortunate as that it needs not my 
defense. Neither do I draw my sword to justify that you are the 
pcrfectest of your sex, but to punish Ambixulcs for not acknowl¬ 
edging it. 

Dorothy Osborne read Parthenissa , but found it inferior to her 
French favorites. She wrote Sir William Temple: 

’Tis handsome language: you would know it to be writ by a 
person of good quality though you were not told it; but on the 
. whole I am not much taken with it. All the stories have too near 
a resemblance with the other romances, there is nothing new or 
suprenant in them; the ladies are so kind they make no sport... 
and though he makes his people say handsome things to one an¬ 
other, yet they are pot easy and “naive” like the French..But 
perhaps I like it the worse for having a piece of the “Cyrus” by me 
that I am hugely pleased with. 

The popularity of these vast and artificial narratives, so in¬ 
comprehensible to the hard-pressed modem reader, demon¬ 
strates how deeply rooted was the love of romantic fiction even 
after its vogue had been checked by the reaction in the late six- , 
teenth century in favor of the realism of the novelle and the rogue 
stories, and later by the Puritan zeal for works of edification. 

If we may judge, moreover, by ill-humored allusions in the 
prefaces of rival works of a more plebeian order, the enjoyment 
of the heroic romances was not confined to the aristocracy. In 
the foreword to a pious allegory entitled The Conviction of Worldly 
Vanity (1687), the bookseller savagely comments upon the re- 

* For a summary of the story of this romance, see Morgan: The Rise of the Novel 
of Manners, Appendix A. 
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grettable popularity of Prester John , the Seven Champions , Amadis 
of Gaul , the Grand Cyrus , Cassandra , and Astrea, a strange medley 
of medieval and contemporary tales and romances which were 
apparently pressing hard the edifying compositions of Puritan 
authors. 

A fatal thrust was delivered to this artificial literary genre in 
^665 with the circulation in France of the dialogue, Les Heros de 
Roman by the satirist Boileau. The blow was followed by an¬ 
other in the appearance in 1668 of a little story, simple and real 
in its analysis of the human heart, Madame de Lafayette’s La / 
Princesse de Cleves. After this, women writers in France and 
England turned to the imitation of the histoire veritable which 
employed characters and incidents of past epochs, to be sure, 
but with all the psychological realism of which the author was 
capable. In England “secret histories” of Queen Elizabeth, 
Essex, and other romantic figures, though they did not attain to 
high literary merit, vied in popularity with the sensationalism 
of the Spanish intrigue stories and the key-novels which thinly 
veiled contemporary scandal. 

y. Professional women writers in England entered the arena of 
authorship first by way of sensational fiction and the stage. 

• Mrs. Aphra Behn (1640-89), said to be the first English 
woman to earn her living by her pen, was a prolific and skillful 
writer of the sort of indecorous comedy which held the boards 
after the Restoration. She wrote, likevyise, “histories,” and 
verse of considerable merit. As a girl, like Dorothy Osborne, 
her more esteemed contemporary, she delighted in French 
heroic romances, Le Grand Cyrus in particular; and the noble 
elevation of character which she found there doubtless helped to 
shape the hero of her own romantic masterpiece, Oroonoko; or , 
The Royal Slave (1688). Many of her stories, however, pursue a 
less heroic vein. The Fair Jilt (1688), The Adventures of the Black 
Lady t written about 1683-84, though not published until 1697, 
The Unfortunate Happy Lady: a True History (1696), The History 
of the Nun , or the Fair Vow-Breaker (1689), for example, descend 
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for their scenes and characters to the level of ordinary life and 
treat their intrigues realistically after the manner of the Italian 
novelle. They show the influence, likewise, of those French and 
Spanish authors whose stories of crossed love were represented 
at their best by the recently translated Exemplary Novels of Cer¬ 
vantes. These amorous tales present the greatest possible con¬ 
trast to the aristocratic amenities of the heroic romance, illus¬ 
trating the reaction in England against obvious artificiality in X 
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material and style during the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century. Congreve, whose Incognita , or Love and Duty appeared 
in 1692, declared his preference for “the more familiar nature 
of the novels... [which] come near to us... defight us with acci¬ 
dents and odd events, but not such as are wholly unusual or un¬ 
precedented.” The current of literary taste was setting strongly 
in the direction of realistic, bourgeois fiction and verisimilitude. ./ 
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Therefore English writers like Mrs. Bchn composed brief, 
highly spiced narratives, compounded of “criss-cross love, duels, 
^stolen encounters, abductions, escaped nuns,” — to quote Miss 
Sackvillc-Wcst’s study. But it must be admitted that English 
success with this foreign pattern was not remarkable. Mrs. Bchn 
is known today not for her temporarily successful comedies of 
intrigue, not for her amorous tales, but for that romance written 
at the end of her life, which had for its hero a Negro prince 
of heroic mould, whose adventures exhibit to an extravagant 
degree the horrors of the slave-trade, and the virtues of the 
natural man. It is admittedly doubtful whether Mrs. Bchn’s 
intentions were as lofty as is implied by the tributes of those 
who hail Oroonoko as a great humanitarian novel to be compared 
with Uncle Tom's Cabin. Yet it is a vivid and moving talc, and 
the most original of her works. 

The story is laid in Surinam in the West Indies where the 
author probably resided during her girlhood for a short time. 
In this exotic setting the Indian natives represent to her “an 
absolute Idea of the first State of Innocence before Mankind 
^knew how to sin.” Her “History” relates, with an abundance 
of circumstantial detail, how a Negro prince was kidnapped and 
sold as a slave in Surinam where he was reunited to his love, 
Imoinda, also a slave. The white man’s ill-treatment of the 
high-minded pair, and the noble sacrifice of the hero for his 
fellow slaves is told with imagination and dramatic power, and 
with considerable charm of style. Of her hero Mrs. Bchn writes 
after the manner of Le Grand Cyrus , yet with a hint of satire and 
reproach as she compares the life of noble innocence of the 
Negroes with that of the decadent society of European courts. 
With some insistence she declares: 


I have often seen and conversed with this Great Man, and been 
a Witness to many of his mighty Actions; and do assure my 
Reader, the m^^llustrious Courts could not have produced a 
braver Man, bofl|9£w- Greatness of Courage and Mind, a Judgment 
more solid, a Wit xpfcre quick, and a conversation more sweet and 
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diverting. He knew about as much as if he had read much.... 

He had an extreme good and graceful Mien, and all the Civility 

of a well-bred Great Man. 

The brutality of the white slave-owners is contrasted with the 
nobility and more than human fortitude of the Royal Slave as he 
suffers for the failure of the slaves’ revolt. 

Mrs. Behn spares no effort to convince the reader that her 
story is a true recital. “I do not pretend to give you the History 
of the Royal Slave, to entertain my reader with the adventures 
of a feigned hero,” she writes, “nor in relating the truth design 
to adorn it with any accidents— I was myself an eye-witness 
to a great part of what you will find here set down.” In her 
skillful use of that specific detail which convinces the willing 
reader, of those trifles, often, which no author would think to 
mention — one might believe — were they not true, Mrs. Behn 
anticipates the verisimilitude of the realistic narratives of Defoe. 

Another woman writer, a contemporary admirer of Mrs. 
Behn, shared her success in the realistic handling of the amorous 
tale, but added another ingredient to the prescription. Recov¬ 
ering the allegorical device popular in the heroic romance, as 
well as in religious and political tracts and satires of the day, 
Mary de la Riviere Manley (1663-1724) contributed to English 
fiction the k$y-novel, scandalously realistic in its implications 
for all the romantic nature of its material. To the intrigue story 
of Mrs. Behn, with its directness, its pretense of authenticity, its 
combination of the exotic and the commonplace, Mrs. Manley 
added the veiled application of her descriptions to noted per¬ 
sons, especially Whigs, attaching to their lives vivid and un¬ 
savory episodes retailed with circumstantial appearance of au¬ 
thenticity. Her famous work, Secret Memoirs and Manners of 
Several Persons of Quality , of both Sexes ...From the New Atalantis , an 
Island in the Mediterranean (1709), was in its seventh edition by 
1736. It opens with the appearance on the Island of Atalantis 
of Astrea (Aphra Behn) who meets and embraces Mother Virtue 
grown decrepit and sad. As they journey toward the capital 
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they meet Intelligence, “first Lady of the Bed Chamber to Prin¬ 
cess Fame,” of whom they ask the news of the island. Her 
reply introduces at once, in no favorable light, the characters 
of Queen Anne, and then that of the Duke of Marlborough. 
The dialogue begins as follows: 

Intell. You have hit, Ladies, upon my very Business: I enter¬ 
tain Strangers with vast Respect; they give me the greatest Atten¬ 
tion;... To be short, between Friends, the King of the Island 
[King William] is just dead: ’tis yet a mighty Secret, but I must 
make what haste I can to divulge it. I have been at the new Em¬ 
press’ Court [Anne] and left her to condole with her Shc-Favorite, 
over sparkling Champagne;... 

Aslrea. Who is that graceful Person that appears upon the high 
Loll in his Chariot and six horses? They seem to cut the Air with 
the Swiftness of their Motion, scarce to touch the ground beneath, 
like flying Clouds, Venus’ Doves, or Juno’s Peacocks. There’s 
something of a solemn Joy upon his Face, which flashes out not¬ 
withstanding his endeavours to the contrary. 

Intell. That Gentleman is a History, a Minion of Fortune! If 
your Ladyships please to repose yourselves at the End of the 
Vista, before we ascend the Palace, I will, in as few words as pos¬ 
sible, satisfy your Curiosity. His name is Count Fortunatus 
[Note: “Duke of Marl — gh”] raised by the concurrent Favour 
of two Monarchs, his own and his Sisters Charms, from a mcer 
Gentleman to that Dignity.... 

Virtue. I have heard of him before. Alas! What pity’tis that a 
Person of his graceful Appearance should make no application to 
Virtue. 

The story which follows tells how the hero’s mother by a strata¬ 
gem first introduced her boy to the notice of the Duchess of 
Cleveland. To this and later works of similar import Mrs. 
Manley published keys that the allusions on which their popu¬ 
larity so largely depended might be made quite clear. Though 
the New Atalantis procured the arrest of the author, that adven¬ 
ture did not prevent the continuation of her work. She gave a 
pseudo-historical setting to her next work of a similar order, 
Memoirs of Europe, Toward the close of the Eighth Century, Written by 
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Eginardus, Secretary and Favourite to Charlemagne, And now done into 
English by the Translator of the New Atalantis (1710). In 1725 she 
published a work in epistolary form entitled A Stage-Coach Jour¬ 
ney to Exeter. Describing the Humours of the Road with the Characters 
and Adventures of the Company. What purported to be the author’s 
autobiography, treated quite after the manner of her other 
“romantic histories,” appeared first in 1714 under the title The 
Adventures of Rivella; it was republished in 1717, in a third edition 
with a key, under the title, Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. Manley. 
Author of the Atalantis. Containing not only the History of Her Ad¬ 
ventures, but likewise an Account of the most considerable Amours in the 
Court of King Charles the lid. For all the unedifying nature of the 
material, it must be admitted that the recital throws over the 
character of Rivella a veil of illusion which removes her mo¬ 
mentarily to a glowing world where dwell the nobler lovers of 
high romance. The story concludes ingeniously with the ob¬ 
servation of one who has heard Rivclla’s history that in view 
of her peculiar genius “It would have been a Fault in her not to 
have been Faulty.” Yet The Adventures of Rivella is surely a 
document which exemplifies too plainly the decadence of both 
life and art in so far as either bore the mark of the influence of 
the Restoration court; and explains not merely those movements 
for social reform initiated by the Puritan middle class and 
Queen Anne, but also one of the sources of that didactic note 
which characterized many of the essays and epistolary narra¬ 
tives in the Tatler and Spectator. It justifies, moreover, the par¬ 
ticular nature of the moral purpose which dominated the do¬ 
mestic fiction of Richardson and his followers. 

Yet one cannot ignore the popularity of these novels, how¬ 
ever scandalous, since they received the youthful approbation 
of that devotee of eighteenth-century fiction, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. In 1709 she begs her friend Mrs. Hewett to 
send her the second part of the New Atalantis when it appeared, 
deploring the arrest of “the unfortunate authoress” for the 
daring personalities in her allegory. “Miserable is the fate of 
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Writers!’’ Lady Mary protests. “If they arc agreeable they 
are offensive, and if dull they starve.” Such was the economic 
status of the English novelists before Defoe. 

/* The fall of the heroic romance had brought to an end the 
old aristocratic strain embodied successively in the Greek 
romances of the early centuries of the Christian era; in the 
french and English metrical romances of the Middle Ages; in 
the Spanish romance of chivalry, and the pastoral romances 
of the Italian Renaissance, with their Elizabethan derivatives; 
and finally, in the extravagant and artificial French heroic type 
of the seventeenth century. This last, the product of a complex 
and sophisticated society, hesitating between the real and the 
ideal, probably owed much of its popularity to the covert fitness 
of its allegory, and most of all to the psychology of its senti¬ 
mental analysis, rather than to its idealized dialogue and action. 

In literature as well as in social life, French influence had 
supplanted the Italian influence of the Elizabethan era. Fol¬ 
lowing their foreign masters, English writers had learned lessons 
in narrative technique and rhnmrtrr p^nmyal Yet more and 
more, despite their respect for continental contcmpnmri/^ 
British novelists worked with a view to the taste and experienc e 
of their own public constantly growing in numbers and social 
range. 

The contemporary conflict between Puritan and Cavalier 
had its influence, perhaps, in imposing upon the native fiction 
something of the pattern of real life which authors had not 
learned from foreign models. In the latter half of the century 
in ideas and literary method there is a striking similarity be¬ 
tween fictional and non-fictional literature. The widespread 
interest in personal history, for example, which manifested 
itself in numerous biographies, autobiographies, published let¬ 
ters, and long personal essays, expressed itself also in the auto¬ 
biographical method of many “secret histories” and rogue 
stories, in the veiled allusions of the key-novels, and in the popu¬ 
larity of fictional correspondences and memoirs. Such per- 
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sonal recitals supplemented by documents lent credibility to 
analysis oflove and crime, no matter how extraordinary. Like¬ 
wise to be traced in both non-fictional literature and in fiction 
are: the middle-class interest in manners and conduct; the de¬ 
light in stories of travel and adventure, natural to a period of 
exploration and commercial enterprise; and the appetite for 
news, stimulated by improved means of communication. The 
same tastes and circumstances created a demand for journal¬ 
istic accounts of the lives and misdeeds of well-known criminals, 
and vivid narratives of current happenings in which it is often 
difficult to discern the distinction between fiction and fact. 
Thus fiction was held increasingly close to its task of reflecting 
life, either with a view to criticizing and reforming it, or merely 
to representing its ways and manners in a characteristic light 
for the entertainment of curious readers. 

Incomparable in its reflection of real life, both the inner life 
and that of the external world, is the most famous prose narra¬ 
tive of the seventeenth century, which because of its very close¬ 
ness to the realities of experience is with difficulty classified as 
fiction: John Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress (1678). h represents 
that^llpp rorizing habit of mind handed d own from the. Middle 
Ages > _wliich-shows itself in the seventeenth, century in the veiled, 
meanings of romances, ke y-novels, and political satircs^as well, 
as in the symbolic narratives of the human pilgrimage through 
* c the wilde rness o f thisjwodcL!!. 

John Bunyan (1628-88) was a tinker, but, as Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton insists, “a highly respectable tinker”; his father was 
an ironmonger and a man of some substance, a small tradesman 
who owned a house. Before Bunyan, authorship had been 
largely the affair of the aristocrat and the man of scholastic 
learning. It was fitting that from such stock as his should come 
at last the most characteristically English, as well as the most 
universal, expression of Puritan mysticism — that version of 
Calvinism which in seventeenth-century England opposed 
itself to the old ecclesiasticism, on the one hand, and to the 
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rationalism of the new science on the other. During the Civil 
War, Bunyan had served in the Puritan army. After the 
Restoration in 1660 lie was arrested for preaching at a Non- 
Conformist religious assembly, contrary to the law; he was im¬ 
prisoned for twelve years, and then, on his conscientious repeti¬ 
tion of the oflcnse, for three years more. In Bedford Gaol, dur- 
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ing these periods of durance, he wrote his two greatest works. 
Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners (1666), one of the great 
spiritual autobiographies in our literature, which traces the 
author’s youthful progress from sin to holiness through the ex¬ 
perience of conversion; and Pilgrim's Progress (1678), written 
during his second term of imprisonment. 

^ a good allegorical na rrativejhould 1 _P//fr;m , c Progress sue -'—\ 
ceedsjaihrcc ways: in. the validityof its abstract ideas, in the con- ' ' 
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vincing interest of its concrete story, in the precision with which 
the symbols fit the ideas. In both its abstract and its concrete 
aspects, and in its view of the exterior and interior life of man*~ 
it is true to human experience}^ one man has observed it at first 
hand. As James Russell Lowell said, Bunyan “is the Ulysses of~ 
his own prose-epic,” and Pilgrim's Progress stands as one more exT 
ample of the autobiographic impulse of the seventeenth century.' 

The journey of Bunyan’s pilgrim lies through the familiar 
Bedford countryside where the author dwelt, its roads bordered 
with walls and hedge-rows, its gates and stiles admitting to by- ” 
paths across green meadows or around stretches of impassable 
bog. The reader is made to perceive not only the perils of spir¬ 
itual blindness, but the real hazards of rural travel as Christian 
follows that pathway “exceeding narrow” through the Valley 
of_the Shadow of Death where “when he sought in the dark i£L 
shun the ditch on the one hand, he was ready to tip over into 
the mire on the other.” Again we see the familiar country 
scene in Vanity Fair; “as in other fairs of l esser m o ment/* * 
familiar to humble readers, “are the several rows and streets 
under their proper names where such and such wares are 
ve nded”; and “as in other fairs some one commodity is the chiefs 
of all the fair” — in this case it is “the ware ofRome_.” Bunyan _ 
draws interest and suggestion, likewise, from the favorite hero- 
stories of earlier times. Christian’s fight with the foul fiend. 
Apollyon, “clothed with scales like a fish... wings like a dragon, 
and feet like a bear” finds its prototype and initial interest in 
similar struggles of Beowulf, Saint George, the Rcdcross KnighF, 
and other popular favorites of epic and romance*, quite as much 
as in the spiritual experience of every man who^n the Valjg y 
of Humiliation has himself done battle with besotting sin. 

The characters o f the-story,-for- all- their didacticism, easily 
escape from jhe-CQmpany-of-carieattH-es^ and-- p e r - soni fica ljons 
i nto a nat u ral hu m an society. MnJVVorl dly Wiseman’s pruden t 

advice i s the authentic utte r ance o f . h i s k i nc L_'/Hear me,” h£ 

says, “I am older than thnn art like to meet with T in the 
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way which thou goest, wcarisomeness, painfulncss, etc.” Giant 
Despair, with his grim and surly voice, is unmistakably of the 
family of selfish and tyrannical land-owners. “You have this 
night trespassed on me,” he shouted, “trampling in and lying on 
my ground, and therefore you must go along with me.” And 
they go, to be locked in the dungeon of Doubting Castle, “from 
Wednesday morning till Saturday night, without one bit of 
bread, or drop of drink, or light, or any one to ask how they 
did.” Such natural and convincing use of specific detail was 
not surpassed by Defoe, that master of verisimilitude of the fol¬ 
lowing century. This closeness to external reality which the 
scene and incidents and characterization impart to the story ‘ 
gives power and credibility to the spiritual truth of which thc“ 
narrative is the vehicle. - — 

Equally close to the heart and experience of the simplest 
reader is Bunyan’s stylp, rich in the phrases and cadences which 
King James’s translators gave to the English Bible at the be¬ 
ginning of Bunyan’s century; yet simplified and compacted, Tt 
flow s from the pen of the inspired tinker, bent on sharing with 
his humble followers the wisdom bred of his own spiritual ex¬ 
perience during long years in Bedford jail, a prisoner for the faith.. 

As has been suggested, Bunyan may be said to mark the first 
notable appearance of the proletarian author in English liter-, v 
ature, and the nation was to wait years for a noteworthy sue-, 
cessor. Yet his work, like that of other men of genius who wrot£ 
honestly of things eternal, was to outlive passing distinctions ofL^ 

, class .and_agc^ Because the warfare with the«^rife)nd thc_ 
devil is an eternal battle, and the struggle througBKpair and 
dpubtj: 0 the distant and imperfect vision of trutn$ an eternal 
pilgrimage, Bunyan’s theme holds an imperishable interest. But 
tTe them e is one which many moralists have expounded with 
ieiijuccess.— In Bunyan’s case it is the genius which clothed^ 
t He theme in th e concreteness of his story,_carryiA conviction 
e Y-g- n to j‘read ers of the meanest capacity,” which accounts in . * 
jarge m easu re for the enduring fame of Pilgrim's Progress . 
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Another work of Bunyan’s, less great as literature than his 
masterpiece, is interesting in the history of fiction for its realistic 
portrayal of Non-Conformist psychology, and of the less savory 
aspect of that world in which the middle-class tradesmen led 
their work-a-day lives. Bunyan’s moral dialogue, The Life and 
Death of Mr. Dadman (1680), grew out of the author’s determina¬ 
tion after writing Pilgrim’s Progress to tell a story of the opposite 
order which should display “The Life and Death of the Un¬ 
godly, and their travels from this World to Hell.” In his 
prelace to the reader Bunyan declares the sorry tale to be com¬ 
posed of things that have happened “upon the stage of this 
World even many times before mine eyes.”. Thus he makes the 
portrayal of authentic rascality, which had constituted in other 
hands the entertainment of the rogue story, serve now the pur¬ 
pose of an awful warning — a purpose in this case undoubtedly 
sincere. 

When the story opens, two friendly gossips meet on their 
daily walk and scat themselves under a tree while Mr. Wiseman 
recounts to his neighbor the circumstances of Mr. Badman’s 
death the day before. Mr. Attentive submits to the story, but, 
with a seventeenth-century delight in mortuary detail, urges 
that the first part be brief, “for I long,” he insists, “to hear the 
manner of his death.” Mr. Wiseman, however, with ample, 
homely illustration and solemn discourse traces the recreant’s 
progress from a lying and pilferin g boyhood to a debauched old 
age. He died at last, the narrator concludes, “like a Lamb, or 
as they-caU^t, like a Chrisome child, quietly and without fear,” 
but in relfty, as was tragically clear to every believer, “bound 
over to eternal damnation.” The fate of a nation which shel¬ 
tered many like Mr. Badman stirred Bunyan to a noble appre¬ 
hension. Abandoning the steady colloquialism of his dialogue, 
he calls to his generation with the vehemence of a prophet. 
“England shakes and totters already, by reason of the burden 
that Mr. Badman and his Friends have already laid upon it,” he 
cried; “Yea, our earth reels and staggercth to and fro like a 
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Drunkard, the transgression thcreofis heavy upon it.** And the 
passion of that conviction identifies Bunyan with his own Pil¬ 
grim. Finally, Bunyan wrote another allegory, less important 
to the history of fiction; the romantic nature of its fable is patent 
in its title: The Holy War , made by Shaddai upon Diabolus , For the 
Regaining of the Metropolis of the World. Or, the Losing and Taking 
Again of the Town of Mansoul (1682). 

The vogue for realism in fiction manifested itself likewise in 
the continuance of the strain of the Elizabethan rogue story 
(exemplified by Nashe’s Unfortunate Traveller and the Conny- 
Catching Pamphlets of Greene), in such works as The English Rogue 
(1665-71) begun by Richard Head and continued by Francis 
Kirkman. It is a degradation of the light-hearted roguery of the 
Spanish picaresque narratives, as it revamps episodes from older 
rogue stories and jest books, French, German, and Spanish, in 
terms of English low-life. Closely akin to this traditional form 
was the criminal biography which exploited and embroidered 
the characters and careers of celebrated malefactors of the day. 
An interesting group of such narratives, for example, appeared 
after 1663 portraying the character and deeds of the ingenious 
impostor, Mary Carleton, “the German Princess,** whom Pcpys 
visited sympathetically in prison. One of the most deliberately 
fictitious of the biographies of this lady is by Francis Kirkman, 
entitled, The Counterfeit Lady Unveiled , being a full Account of the 
Birth , Life , most remarkable Actions, and untimely Death of that 
famous Cheat Mary Carleton Known by the Name of the German 
Princess (1673). The narrative art of this composition indicates 
the important place of such works in the history of fiction. The 
study of its content reveals, as Professor Bernbaum has so well 
pointed out, that even before Defoe criminal biographies were 
not, as a class, substantially true; but that in their plausible 
efforts to be accepted as truthful records they anticipate the 
realistic methods of the author of Moll Flanders and Roxana. 
Indeed from reading these biographies, Defoe may well have 
acquired the elements of that style which was to seem later sq 
peculiarly his own. 



CHAPTER III 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: DEFOE 

That the eighteenth century did not invent the English novel is 
evident to the reader who has followed the history of fiction 
through the preceding centuries. Yet the progress in those 
periods was labored and slow: English fiction awaited the de¬ 
velopment of English prose, and the growth of an English 
reading public to give it character and purpose. By the begin¬ 
ning of the eighteenth century these necessities were supplied; 
and, in consequence, the first great English novelists, Defoe, 
Richardson, and Fielding, carried the English novel to sudden 
maturity. 

In 1476, Caxton had set up his printing press in Westminster. 
Soon after, he printed for “noble and diverse gentlemen” of the 
realm of England, Malory’s Morte Darthur (1485), that noble 
consummation of the romance-making impulse of the Middle 
Ages, now given epic dignity in simple childlike prose. 

A century later in 1578, John Lyly composed for the entertain¬ 
ment of the gentlemen and gentlewomen of Queen Elizabeth’s 
court Euphues. The Anatomy oj Wyt, written in a style extraordi¬ 
narily elaborate and artificial which yet in focusing attention 
on the architecture of the English sentence did useful service to 
English prose, and hence to the English novel. 

After the lapse of still another century, in 1678, Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress appeared. A great change by this time had 
been wrought in English society and m the art of writing. Now 
lords and tinkers alike read their Bibles, and, perhaps, some¬ 
thing more; and an army of printers were providing a variety of 
books to suit the taste not only of “persons of quality” but of 
“readers of the meanest capacity.” In the days of Bunyan, 
which were also the days of Milton and Dryden, the noble sim¬ 
plicity of the prose of the King James Version of the Bible had 
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joined with the Ciceronian prose of the scholars to give to the 
English sentence at last shape, clarity, emphasis, and a swift 
economy of phrase. 

Meanwhile a new reading public had been preparing, in 
numbers sufficient to encourage a democratic literary form. 


In the age of Shakespeare “the groundlings” had exercised an 

( appreciable influence on the growth of the great English drama. 
So in the seventeenth century the Puritan middle class exercised 
a powerful influence on literature. Even during the decades 
when it is often assumed that the frivolous tastes of Charles IPs 
court dominated English letters, the Term Catalogues of the book- 
^ sellers demonstrate that religious and scientific works far out- 
I numbered the lighter sort of compositions. It was the great 
Puritan middle class, the Dissenting merchants and shop¬ 
keepers and their families, not the lords and ladies of a Galli- 
jcized court, who were dominating the book-trade. 

Unmistakable evidence of the change in both the social 
* status and the economic influence of this middle-class reading 
public at the end of the seventeenth century is to be found in a 
year-book edited by John Chamberlain, entitled, Magna Britan - 
niae Notitia; or , The Present State of Great Britain. In 1669, Cham¬ 
berlain, a Tory, wrote with courtly superiority: ^ 


The state of Gentry was anciently such that it was accounted 
abasing of Gentry to put their sons to get their living by shopkeep¬ 
ing: and our Law did account it a disparagement of a Ward in 
Chivalry to be married to a shopkeeper’s daughter, or to any mere 
citizen: for tradesmen in all ages and nations have been reputed 
ignoble in regard to the doubleness of their tongue... without 
which they hardly grow rich. 


But in the edition of 1707, Chamberlain’s son, a canny Whig, 
substituted for this passage a statement of a very different order! 
Unctuously he protested, doubtless with a view to the sales of 
his volume: “There are not more useful members in a com¬ 
monwealth than merchants.” He continues in a vein which 
anticipates the discourses of Sir Andrew Freeport in the Spectator , 
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“They knit mankind together in a mutual intercourse of good 
offices, distribute the gifts of nature, find work for the poor, add 
wealth to the rich, and magnificence to the great.” Finally, 
Defoe in his Complete English Gentleman exulted in the new 
democracy. 

Call him what you will [he continued, of the new commercial 
gentry] on account of his blood, and be the race modern and mean 
as you will, yet if he were sent early to school and has improved 
them [his talents] by travel, conversation and reading, and, above 
all, with a modest, courteous, gentleman-like behavior, despise 
him as you will, he will be a gentleman in spite of all the distinc¬ 
tions we can make. 

What, then, were the ideas of these middle-class readers for 
i whom, and often by whom, many books were written? These 
readers were primarily Puritans and tradesmen. In body 
they stayed at home, and in spirit explored strange lands in 
travelers’ talcs. They had at once a Puritan consciousness of 
the dignity of every soul in the sight of God, and an embar¬ 
rassed realization of their own social inferiority in the presence 
of a hereditary aristocracy. For both reasons, they zealously 
sought means of education, of self-cultivation, of acquiring such 
a knowledge of life and manners as should prove both a prac¬ 
tical advantage in trade and a sign of social prestige. This 
reading public exhibited in many ways the strength and weak¬ 
ness of any nouveau riche class, which is at once the backbone of 
the nation, and the butt of its satirists. 

The zeal of the religious for right conduct and an orthodox 
moral standard, and the concern of the nouveau riche for good 
manners exercised an obvious influence on the material and 
purpose of the English novelists of the eighteenth century. This 
social purpose was worked out in terms of the ordinary life of the 
/merchant or country squire; though the apprentice and the 
serving-maid came in frequently for their share of consideration. 
Fiction portrayed vices and virtues of the average man, the dan¬ 
gers that beset him and his sons, and especially his daughters: 
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together with the opportunities which might reward his be¬ 
nevolence and industry. Many readers were hospitable to the 
democradc implications of the new philosophy of sentimental 
moralists who emphasized the innate virtue of every man with¬ 
out regard to circumstances of his birth and breeding. 

Other literary forms of the period, as well as the novel, felt 
the shaping power of the new readers whom authors served or 
satirized. Pope’s imitations of Horace’s satiric verse-epistles, 
and Swift’s A Tale of a Tub , and Gulliver's Travels , with inexor¬ 
able closeness to everyday life exposed the taste and manners of 
“the Cit,” even as they indicated the dullness and iniquity of 
scholar and statesman and peer. Simultaneously the periodical 
essayists, Defoe in his Review , Steele and Addison in the Tatler 
7 and Spectator , and a succession of imitators, instructed and enter¬ 
tained inexpe rienced reader^ In short sentimental stories of 
middle-class domestic life, in informal essays of social or literary 
criticism, the editors satirized gently the foibles of their con¬ 
stituency; or in alluring terms pointed to creations of the moral¬ 
ist’s imaginadon, figures, ideal yet near enough to reality to 
inspire emulation: Sir Roger dc Coverley, the simple and gener¬ 
ous country gentleman; Sir Andrew Freeport, the merchant 
prince, prosperous yet jealous for his country’s good; Aurelia, 
the gentlewoman of intelligence and character; Jenny Distaff, 
the young housewife of the City, and Tranquillus, her spouse. 

Realism and satire, a sense of fact, and the impulse to chasten 
and reform — these characterize to great extent the whole liter¬ 
ature of the period, whether its form be verse or prose, its 
inspiration Horace or the Society for the Reformation of Man¬ 
ners, its authors trained in the Dissenting academics or at 
Cambridge and Oxford. In highly academic controversies, 
university-trained authors and scholarly critics disputed as to 
the literary merit of the Ancients and Moderns — controversies 
such as Swift satirized in The Battle of the Bopks. But simultane¬ 
ously, two modernizing influences, the middle-class readers and 
the new science, were proving far more potent in theTr effect 
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upon literature than Homer or Aristotle. While scholars dis- 
, agreed, the support of these new readers was making literature 
a paying profession, and freeing authors from a servile depend¬ 
ence on the patronage of the great. It was this support in large 
measure which made Pope’s translation of Homer an economic 
success, and enabled Dr. Johnson to write his famous letter to 
Lord Chesterfield. It was such readers, also, who determined 
the character of the English novel, with its judicious mingling of 
entertainment and instruction, its commonplace milieu , its in¬ 
formal structure, and its familiar style. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, English prose and the English reader were 
alike ready, and the first great English novels appeared. 

DANIEL DEFOE (1659-1731) 

The first great English novelist, Daniel Defoe, represents more 
properly the culmination of sevcntccnth-ccntury tendencies in 
English fiction than the beginning of those apparent in the 
novel of the eighteenth century. His works were calculated to 
appeal to the interests of the average man of the seventeenth 
century, whose delight in personal history, in criminal biogra¬ 
phy, in travel and adventure, in manners and moral reflections 
were all regarded. These tastes Defoe seemingly shared with 
his middle-class readers to whom he was linked by birth and 
education. A Londoner born, the son of a respectable butcher, 
Defoe was educated in the excellent Dissenting academy at 
Stoke Newington. Here he was taught not only the classics, but 
English, modern languages, history, and geography. After 
leaving school he established himself in business, prospering 
variously as hosiery merchant, importer of wines, and manu¬ 
facturer of pantiles until literature or politics interfered. 

Literature, economics, and politics were early interests of his. 
His Essay on Projects (1697) reflects his shrewd middle-class con-' 
cern for practical problems of the day. In brief papers he dis¬ 
cusses with originality and discernment questions of insurance, 
imprisonment for debt, banking, good roads, and the education 
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of women. “At present,’’ he observes hcretically on the last 
subject, it looks, “as if we denied women the advantage of edu¬ 
cation for fear they would vie with the men in their improve¬ 
ment.” 

The next twenty years found Defoe chiefly occupied with 
political and journalistic activities. With the conflicts between 
Whig and Tory in the first quarter of the eighteenth century 
came recognition of the service which men of letters could 
render political parties. To the defense of party issues Defoe 
devoted his simple, homely style, and his shrewd knowledge of 
the psychology of the average man. And though for his politi¬ 
cal zeal he early paid the penalty of the pillory and the prison, 
yet the advantage to the novelist of constant practice in the 
writing of rapid, creditable narrative, and a clear, convincing 
exposition is as obvious in Defoe’s case as in that of many writers 
who followed after. 

Like Dickens, Defoe gained from his experience as a journal¬ 
ist a knowledge of human nature and a feeling for his public on 
which, in part, his later success as a novelist was built. His in¬ 
terest in criminals was undoubtedly stimulated by his journal¬ 
istic connection with John Appleby, editor of the Original 
Weekly Journal , who was in the habit of printing the confessions 
and dying speeches of malefactors. Probably under this influ¬ 
ence Defoe wrote his sketches of the noted criminals Jack Shep¬ 
pard and Jonathan Wild. His journalistic “nose for news,” and 
his skill in reporting it, appears also in his early pamphlet The 
Storm (1704), in his recital of an entertaining ghost-story current 
in Canterbury, The Apparition of Mrs. Veal (1705), and in that 
greater work of research and imagination, which pretended to 
be first-hand observation, A Journal of the Plague Year (1722). 
The convincing power of Defoe’s realistic detail and of his 
simple, colloquial style are well illustrated in this last work, 
distinguished for its vivid description of the horrors of the 
plague-ridden city. Defoe writes of the wholesale burial of the 
dead in vast pits: 
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I went all the first part of the time freely about the streets, 
though not so freely as to run myself into apparent danger, except 
when they dug the great pit in the churchyard of our parish of 
Aldgate. A terrible pit it was, and I could not resist my curiosity 
to go and see it. As near as I may judge it was about forty feet in 
length, and about fifteen or sixteen feet broad, and at the time 
I first looked at it, about nine feet deep; but it was said they dug 
it near twenty feet deep afterwards in one part of it, till they could 
go no deeper for the water.... For though the plague was long 
acoming to our parish, yet, when it did come, there was no parish 
in or about London where it raged with such violence, as in the 
two parishes of Aldgate and Whitechapel. 

It was not until he was sixty years old, after a long career as 
journalist and pamphleteer which had produced an enormous 
and varied body of writing, that Defoe emerged as a novelist 
with the publication of Robinson Crusoe. To the five years 1719- 
24 belong the great novels on which rest Defoe’s enduring 
fame: Robinson Crusoe (1719), The Memoirs of a Cavalier (1720), 
Captain Singleton (1720), Moll Flanders (1722), Colonel Jacque 
(1722), Roxana (1724)./ 

Defoe’s masterpiece is more fully entitled The Life and 
Strange Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe , of Tork> Mariner. 
Founded on the experiences of a Scotch sailor, Alexander Sel¬ 
kirk, who for several years lived in solitude on the Island of 
Juan Fernandez, it is, to quote Professor W. P. Trent, “the ab¬ 
sorbing story of how a weak and solitary man struggles success¬ 
fully with the pitiless and seemingly inconquerable forces of na¬ 
ture.” The authentic quality of Defoe’s narrative, his power 
to make his readers believe that such things must be, or no man 
would have thought to mention them, his inspired use of cir¬ 
cumstantial detail, is notable. Crusoe describes, for instance, 
the building of his boat: 

Having fitted my mast and sail, and tried the boat, I found she 
would sail very well. Then I made little lockers, or boxes, at 
either end of my boat, to put provisions, necessaries, and ammu¬ 
nition, etc. into, to be kept dry, either from the rain, or the sprye 
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of the sea; and a little hollow place I cut in the inside of the boat, 
where I could lay my gun, making a flap to hang down over it 
to keep it dry. 

The second part of Robinson Crusoe — the Farther Adventures — 
appeared in the same year as the first; and the following year a 
third part, entitled Serious Reflections during the Life and Surprising 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. In the preface to the last, Defoe 
asserts the allegorical significance of the first two parts as a 
representation of his own lonely struggle for eight and twenty 
years, amid storms and shipwreck, in “a life of unexampled 
misfortunes and variety not to be met with in the world.” This 
strange assertion was given contemporary reinforcement by the 
attack of an adversary, Charles Gildon, which appeared a few 
weeks after the publication of Robinson Crusoe , under the title, 
The Life and Strange Surprising Adventures of Mr. D — DeF— of 
London , Hosier , Who has lived above fifty years by himself in the King¬ 
doms of North and South Briton. Gildon makes Defoe attest the 
popularity of his work; addressing Crusoe the author says: 

I have made you, out of nothing, famed from Tutlc Street to 
Limehousc Hole; there is not an old woman that can go to the 
price of it but buys the “Life and Adventures,’* and leaves it as a 
legacy, with the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” the “Practice of Piety,” and 
“God’s Revenge Against Murder,” to her posterity. 

The long popularity of Robinson Crusoe has no relation to the un¬ 
expected theory of this allegorical intention which the ingenious 
author introduced into the third part. Rather the reputation 
of the book is the result of the psychological appeal of Crusoe’s 
resourcefulness and transcendent common-sense. The novel 
portrays a new phase of the old conflict between man and the 
forces of nature, dramatized by tellers of English story from the 
Beowulf- poet to Thomas Hardy. But in Defoe’s masterpiece 
mere man, ordinary, uninspired, is triumphant by the sheer 
power of mother-wit. His shrewdness, ingenuity, and practical 
enterprise, balanced by his conquest over loneliness and spir¬ 
itual desolation, constitute a type of heroism which a sensible 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE 
(From the frontispiece to the first edition.) 


man must respect, which creates in the commonplace reader a 
confidence in his own latent capacities. 

Yet the skill of Defoe in so handling the shipwrecked manner 
and his situation as to induce this faith is best appreciated when 
the trustworthy intelligence of Robinson Crusoe is compared 
with the factitious competence of the members of the Swiss 
Family Robinson, with the romantic improbabilities in similar 
stories like Esperanto; or, the Home of the Wanderers, a tale of the 
South American Pampas. With Masterman Ready, by that vet¬ 
eran of sea-adventure, Captain Frederick Marryat, Crusoe 
might feel a truer kinship. 
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Defoe’s other novels are more typically picaresque. The 
Memoirs of a Cavalier (1720) recounts the adventures of the hero 
in the wars of Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, and in the Eng¬ 
lish Civil War. Captain Singleton (1720) is a story of piracy and 
travels across the continent of Africa. Colonel Jacque (1722) 
opens with a sympathetic account of the hero as a child-thief in 
London, and then carries him through matrimonial adventures 
and exploits as a trader in the West Indies and Mexico. Moll 
Flanders (1722) follows the adventures of a female rogue from 
lowly haunts in England to the American plantation; while 
Roxana (1724) pursues the Fortunate Mistress into higher social 
circles, and through the intricacies of a plot more complicated 
than the linear stories of the other adventurers. 

All of Defoe’s novels use a convenient autobiographical 
method, often supported by personal documents, thus gaining 
the advantage of the first person point of view familiar to his 
readers. In his plots, incident and physical action form the 
main interest. His characters arc simple, naive persons; the 
main ones, presented autobiographically, reveal themselves to 
the reader directly with some introspection of an obvious and 
matter-of-fact sort; while the minor characters arc portrayed 
externally from the point of view of the narrators. In his use 
of scene in his novels, as in his journalistic pamphlets, Defoe 
exhibits the minuteness of specification which is the secret of his 
verisimilitude. London, the scene of the action of many of the 
stories, he portrays without romantic glamour, but with an 
abundance of commonplace detail, as in the descriptions in the 
Journal of the Plague Year and Moll Flanders. In other works, 
such as Robinson Crusoe and Captain Singleton , he extends to for¬ 
eign lands known to him only through his reading the same 
exactness and matter-of-factness in comments on times and 
distances and topographical detail as he used in his descriptions 
of familiar London streets. In this fashion Singleton writes of 
his journey across Africa: 

For a day’s journey before we came to this lake, and all the 
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three days we were passing by it, and for six or seven days’ 
march after it, the ground was scattered with elephants’ teeth, in 
such a number as is incredible; and as some of them may have 
been there for some hundred of years, so seeing the substance of 
them scarce ever decays, they may be there for aught I know to 
the end of time. The size of some of them is, it seems, to those to 
whom I have reported it, as incredible as the number, and I can 
assure you there were several so heavy as the strongest amongst us 
could not lift. 


So real seem these traveler’s tales that in more than one case 


search has been made for some pamphlet or sailor’s journal on 
which Defoe’s story might have been founded. 

Defoe’s purpose as an author combines an honest interest in 
human affairs and in the realistic portrayal of the results of 


human actions with a conventional morality which demands 
of an author death-bed conversions and other false and pious 
compensations for whole-hearted wrong-doing. The preface 
to Moll Flanders illustrates at its best this conflict between the 
matter and morality of Defoe’s novels. The preparation of 
“the original story” for the public he admits was a matter of 
difficulty, since an “editor” must translate into “modester 
words” a tale “written in language more like one still in New¬ 
gate than one grown penitent and humble, as she afterwards 
pretends to be.” After exercising all possible care to avoid 
offense to “the chastest reader,” Defoe insists nevertheless on the 


moral value for a serious person in the worst of stories. If the 
reader instead of reaping this benefit relishes only the criminal 
portions of the story, the reflection is on “the gust and palate of 
the reader.” He continues: 


To give the history of a wicked life repented of necessarily re¬ 
quires that the wicked part be made as wicked as the real history 
of it will bear, to illustrate and give beauty to the penitent part.... 
All the exploits of this lady of fame, in her depredations upon 
mankind, stand as so many warnings to honest people to beware 
of them, intimating to them by what methods innocent people are 
drawn in, plundered and robbed, and by consequence how to 
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avoid them. Her robbery of a little innocent child, dressed fine 
by the vanity of the mother, to go to the dancing-school, is a good 
memento to such people hereafter, as is likewise her picking the 
gold watch from the young lady’s side in the Park. 

Here is a shrewd appeal to the Non-Conformist conscience, and 
a mild rebuke to frivolity, implicit in the minor exploits of his 
heroine. Similarly the portion of the story which depicts the 
life of a transported felon in Virginia is made the occasion for a 
panegyric on diligence and sobriety. The preface concludes: 

These arc a few of the serious inferences we are led by the hand 
to in this book, and these are fully sufficient to justify the publica¬ 
tion of it. 

In its address to the scruples of the middle-class reader, the 
document is skillful and amusing. On the moral efficacy of un¬ 
edifying material he insists throughout, adroitly suggesting, the 
while, without ever stating it, the high degree of satisfaction 
which the reader may expect from the material itself. In spite 
of his real sense that life is legitimately his province, the author 
of Moll Flanders seems to say to his readers, as did the seven¬ 
teenth-century authors of the English Rogue: 

Read, but don’t practise: for the Authour finds, 

They which live Honest have most quiet minds. 

But in fairness to Defoe’s position we may place beside the 
statements of the preface to his sttyy of a female rogue Lady 
Mary Wortlcy Montagu’s comment on the “Memoirs of a Lady 
of Quality” inserted in one of Smollett’s novels. “Her history,” 
declared Lady Mary, “rightly considered, would be more 
instructive to young women than any sermon I know.” 

Defoe’s method is, in general, that of the practical realist, but 
his material, apparently the stuff of real life, is often so selected 
for its sensational appeal, that the result is romanticism of a * 
bourgeois sort. Familiarity with the taste of his readers en¬ 
abled him to make his heroes compete successfully in interest 
with the Seven Champions, Amadis, Prester John, Lazarillo, 
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Guy of Warwick, and others well known to humble perusers of 
chapbooks and ballads. 

This romanticism of Defoe’s leans neither to medievalism nor 
to fairylore. It is the matter-of-fact, urban romanticism of a 
Calvinistic tradesman and journalist whose imagination finds 
beauty and strangeness within fields accessible to a spirit funda¬ 
mentally bound to the here and now. Yet his bourgeois inter¬ 
est in the invisible world, in guardian spirits, and in second 
sight, forms a link between the scientific curiosity of more subtle 
and exalted men of the century of his birth, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Robert Burton, Sir Kenelm Digby, and others, and the con¬ 
scious, calculated literary supcrnaturalism of the authors of 
Gothic romance in the century in which he died. Moreover, 
in his treatment of partly romantic material with wholly real¬ 
istic technique, in his fondness for the sensational, the mysteri¬ 
ous, and the remote, Defoe illustrates the continuance of roman¬ 
tic tastes in the literature of the masses throughout a period in 
which politer letters followed neo-classical ideals, expounded by 
the literary cliques of Dryden and Pope. 

FROM DEFOE TO RICHARDSON 

Between the last novels of Defoe and Richardson’s Pamela 
there appeared a rapid and miscellaneous succession of minor 
works of fiction, some of them translations from the French, 
some the works of anonymous authors, and many the composi¬ 
tions of English women writers who succeeded to the laurels of 
Mrs. Manley and Mrs. Behn, new and interesting phenomena 
in the field of authorship. Mrs. Eliza Haywood (1693?—! 756) 
had a remarkably long and varied literary career which more 
than bridges the gap between Defoe and Richardson. She 
wrote amorous tales which show still at work in English fiction 
the influence of the French heroic romance, of such Spanish 
intrigue stories as the Exemplary Novels of Cervantes, and of the 
Italian novels. Her stories are short, with directness in the 
treatment of the situation, written in a more or less colloquial 
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style, exhibiting the fondness for the stock themes of love 
and honor, and for characters of equally conventional types. 
Cleomelia; or , the Generous Mistress (1727); and The Fruitless En¬ 
quiry. Being a Collection of Several Entertaining Histories and Occur¬ 
rences, which Fell under the Observation of a Lady in her Search after 
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Happiness (1727) represent Mrs. Haywood’s early contribution to 
this literature of intrigue. Following Mrs. Manley’s successful 
key-novels, Mrs. Haywood composed similar chronicles of scan¬ 
dal, Memoirs of a Certain Island Adjacent to the Kingdom of Utopia 
(1725); and The Secret History of the Present Intrigues of the Court of 
Carimania (1727). Then, just as the well-worn attractions of 
these sensational and romantic tales were beginning to pall, 
Richardson appeared with “a new species of fiction,” intended 
as he stated in the preface to Clarissa , to rehabilitate the taste 
of readers hitherto given over to the “pomp and parade of 
romance-writing.” Mrs. Haywood promptly adopted the new 
fashion, making her own transition from romance to the do¬ 
mestic novel by way of French exemplars. The Chevalier de 
Mouhy’s La Paysanne Parvenue she translated as The Virtuous Vil¬ 
lager, a Virgin s Victory. ...In which the Artifice of designing Men are 
fully detected and exposed; and the Calamities they bring on credulous 
believing Woman , are particularly related (1742). This and a rival 
translation entitled The Fortunate Countrymaid (1740—41) illus¬ 
trate the popularity of a theme akin to that of the recently pub¬ 
lished Pamela. 

Mrs. Haywood’s best work as a novelist, however, came at the 
close of her career when the shaping power of Richardson’s ex¬ 
ample had put its impress upon English fiction. In The History 
of Miss Betsy Thoughtless (1751), Mrs. Haywood presents a vain, 
flighty, and inexperienced heroine making her entrance into the 
fashionable world — a story that has been compared, more than 
once, with Miss Burney’s Evelina. Unlike some later heroines, 
Betsy has a hard-headed contempt for the sentimental phrase¬ 
ology of the old romance. A luckless suitor addresses her in 
the style popular with the heroines of Mile. Scuddry and her 
followers: 

“The deity of soft desires,” said he, “flees the confused glare of 
pomp and public shews; — ’tis in the shady bower, or on the 
banl Is of a sweet purling stream, he spreads his downy wings.”... 

But the matter-of-fact heroine of the new order breaks in upon 
his eloquence: 
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“Hold, hold,” cried she, “was there ever such a romantic de¬ 
scription? I wonder how such silly ideas come into your head — 
‘shady bowers! and purling streams!* Heavens, how insipid!” 

In a later novel in the same style, The History 0/ Jemmy and Jenny 
Jessamy (1753), Mrs. Haywood resorts to the Richardsonian de¬ 
vices of using letters at many points to tell her story. These 
long, leisurely, and uneventful talcs aroused, however, in the 
adventure-loving Sir Walter Scott a contempt for the “whole 
Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy tribe.” 

Contemporary with Mrs. Haywood, Mrs. Jane Barker, Mrs. 
Penelope Aubin, and other women of lesser note, were blazing a 
trail for Fanny Burney and Jane Austen, and slowly winning the 
rights and privileges by which modern women novelists have so 
ably profited. 





CHAPTER IV 

RICHARDSON AND FIELDING 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON (1689-1761) 

Two aspects of Richardson’s work as a novelist have distin¬ 
guished him with his readers: his use of the epistola/y form and 
his preoccupation with analysis of the feminine heart. Both of 
these practices grew naturally out of lifelong interests of 'he 
author. As a boy he wrote love-letters for the girls of the little 
Derbyshire village of his birth. Later in life when he was estab¬ 
lished as a prosperous London printer he carried on voluminous 
correspondence with admiring ladies; and surrounded by his 
daughters, and the adopted “daughters of his heart,” among 
whom he numbered Sarah Fielding, he is pictured in his sum¬ 
mer home at North End, reading the manuscript of Sir Charles 
Grandison to the sort of audience he most enjoyed. 

Richardson’s experience of life was circumscribed. Leaving 
the village in Derbyshire where his boyhood had been spent, he 
went up to London, was apprenticed to a printer, and true to 
the tradition of the industrious youth in his walk of life, married 
his master’s daughter. His affairs prospered under his undevi¬ 
ating devotion. He printed the reports of the House of Com¬ 
mons, and was proud to claim among his acquaintances “Mr. 
Speaker Onslow.” Other men of political and literary im¬ 
portance he met in the course of business. With the rise of his 
own literary reputation his circle of acquaintances came to in¬ 
clude those minor authors distinguished by evangelical piety or 
middle-class zeal: Aaron Hill, Edward Young, the author of 
Nifjfit Thoughts , and many ladies of literary pretensions — Mrs. 
Chapone, Sarah Fielding, and others. Throughout, Richard¬ 
son remained the prosperous tradesman: hard-working, much in 
earnest, obsequious to those above him in social station, proud 
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of the admiration of those ladies and lesser writers to whom his 
literary talents enabled him to assume the role of a superior. 

His use of the epistolary method in his novels was due, in 
part, no doubt, to a lifelong habit of letter-writing which made 
that for him the easiest form of narration. He had, moreover, 



SAMUEL RICHARDSON 
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adequate precedent for a narrative in letter form. The seven¬ 
teenth century had seen the publication of fictional letters of so¬ 
cial comment such as the Duchess of Newcastle’s CCXI Sociable 
Letters (1664), intended, according to the author’s preface, 
“under cover of letters to expose the Humours of Mankind and 
the Actions of a man’s life, by the correspondence of two Ladies 
living at some distance”; and Mrs. Manley’s entertaining nar- 
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rative, A Stage-Coach Journey to Exeter. Describing the Humours of 
the Road with the Characters and Adventures of the Company (1725). 
The vogue of fictional love-letters was assisted also in the sev¬ 
enteenth century by the publication of a series, probably au¬ 
thentic, entitled Letters of a Portuguese Nun (Paris, 1669; English 
translation, 1678), a story of love in a cloister, told in passionate 
letters of exceptional psychological realism. The popularity of 
this work was so great as to inspire fictitious sequels and imita¬ 
tion on the part of Mrs. Behn, Mrs. Manley, and others, includ¬ 
ing a late imitation in Mrs. Haywood’s Letters of a Lady of Qual¬ 
ity to a Chevalier (1724). Early in the eighteenth century there 
appeared also in the Taller and Spectator short stories of domestic 
life and sentiment, in a single letter or a series, which in their 
characters and situations are close to the domestic novels of the 
middle of the century. Contemporary improvements, more¬ 
over, in the English postal system not merely increased the prac¬ 
tical competence of the letter-writing public in real life, but, 
possibly, stimulated the vogue of epistolary literature. 

This familiar form of first person narrative, Richardson ap¬ 
plied to the psychological novel of manners. That he con¬ 
sciously reckoned on its usefulness to his special purpose appears 
in the preface to Clarissa where he explains the particular 
effectiveness of the epistolary method of relating experiences “in 
the height of a present distress,” in the words of the persons 
chiefly implicated. 

Richardson’s first novel grew accidentally out of a purely 
commercial undertaking. Requested by the publishers, Riv- 
ington and Osborn, to prepare a model letter-writer for country 
readers who could not “indite for themselves,” Richardson em¬ 
barked upon a volume which should provide letters valuable to 
humble readers not only as models of epistolary form but also 
for their lessons of practical morality. Then, as he explained in 
a letter to Aaron Hill, being reminded of the story he had heard 
twenty years before, of a virtuous serving-maid whose discretion 
was rewarded much in the manner of Pamela’s, he turned tern- 
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porarily from his original project and wrote, still in letter form, 
a story founded upon this episode. The letter-writer, however, 
brought out in January, 1741, reveals the close connection be¬ 
tween epistolary fiction of the type which Richardson inaugu¬ 
rated and such familiar manuals. It was entitled Letters Written 
To and For Particular Friends on the Most Important Occasions; direct¬ 
ing not only the requisite style andform to be observed in writing familiar 
letters , but how to think and act justly and prudently in the common con¬ 
cerns of human life. The situations which inspire some of the 
letters arc rich in fictional possibilities as the following captions 
suggest: 

From a Maid-servant in Town, acquainting her Father and 
Mother in the Country with a Proposal of Marriage, and asking 
their Consent. 

From a Son reduced by his own Extravagance, requesting his 
Father’s Advice on his Intention to turn Player. 

To a young Lady, advising her not to change her Guardians, 
nor to encourage any Clandestine Address. 

From a Daughter to her Father, pleading for her Sister, who 
has married without his Consent. 

Five letters which passed between an Aunt and her Niece, in 
relation to her Conduct in the Addresses made her by two Gentle¬ 
men; one a gay fluttering military Coxcomb, the other a Man of 
Sense and Honour. 

Pamela; or , Virtue Rewarded appeared in 1740, the story of 
the model serving-maid who on the death of her mistress finds it 
necessary to resist the licentious advances of the son of that lady. 
Pamela acts, however, with such piety and wisdom as to wring 
from Mr. B-, after the failure of his ignoble stratagems, be¬ 

lated proposals of marriage. To these the prudent little bour¬ 
geois replies: 

“Why,” said I, “should your so much obliged Pamela refuse 
to answer this question? Cruel as I have thought you, and dan¬ 
gerous as your views to my honesty have been; you, Sir, are the 
only person living that was ever more than indifferent to me; and 
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PAMELA FOUND WRITING 

(From a painting by Highmore.. Courtesy, National Portrait Gallery.) 

before I knew this to be what I now blush to call it, I could not 
hate you, or wish you ill, though, from my soul, the attempts you 
made were shocking, and most distasteful to me.” 

“I am satisfied, my Pamela,” said he, ‘‘nor do I want to see the 
papers you have kindly written for to your father; though I wish 
to sec them, for the sake of the sweet manner you relate what has 
passed, and to have before me the whole series of your sufferings, 
that I may learn the degree of kindness sufficient to recompense 
you.” 

So was Pamela’s “virtue rewarded!” 

The success of the first part of this novel encouraged the 
author to write a second part in the preface to which “the ed¬ 
itor” declares his hope that these subsequent letters of Pamela’s 
“will be found equally written to Nature, avoiding all romantic 
flights, improbable surprises, and irrational machinery” such 
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as he deplored in the romances which had formed the reading 
of young persons in years previous. Now his heroine, formed) 
displayed as “a dutiful child, a spotless virgin, and a modest and 
amiable bride,” is presented in her married state, as dutiful wife 
and mother. The pious, middle-class author uses his hero¬ 
ine’s opportunities to study the follies of the high-born as an 
occasion for social criticism distinctly democratic in flavor. 
Even in the midst of her early perplexities, Pamela had written: 

This is a sad letter, my dear father and mother; one may see 
how poor people arc despised by the proud and the rich! Yet wc 
were all on a footing originally; and many of those gentry, who 
brag of their ancient blood, would be glad to have it as wholesome 
and as really untainted as ours! — Surely these proud people never 
think what a short stage life is; and that, with all their vanity, a 
time is coming, when they must submit to be on a level with us. 
The philosopher said true, when he looked upon the skull of a king 
and that of a poor man, that he saw no difference between them. 
Besides, do they not know, that the richest of princes, and the 
poorest of beggars, are to have one great and tremendous Judge, 
at the last day; who will not distinguish between them, according 
to their circumstances in life; on the contrary, may make their 
condemnations the greater! Poor souls! how do I pity their 
pr.de! — O keep me, heaven, from their high condition, if my mind 
shall ever be tainted with their vice, or pointed with so cruel and 
inconsiderate a contempt of that humble estate they behold with 
so much scorn! 

A problem novel of an elementary sort, Pamela was a popular 
success. Austin Dobson tells the story of the blacksmith of 
Slough who read the novel by the light of his forge to the vil¬ 
lagers; and of auditors who, on being assured of Pamela’s ulti¬ 
mate triumph, rang the bells of the parish church in celebration. 
Yet there were others who criticized the sanctimoniousness, or 
the realism, or the too prudential morality of the novel. Dr. 
Isaac Watts, after reading the first volume of letters, protested 
to the author that “the ladies complain they cannot read them 
without blushing.” Among the sixteen “scandalous engraft- 
ments upon Pamela of which Richardson complained, tending 
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to censure or parody, two may be attributed to Henry Fielding: 
one entitled, An Apology for the Life of Mrs . Shame la Andrews 
( I 74 I )> an d another more notable to be considered later. 

In his second novel, Clarissa. Or The History of a Young Lady 
( 1 748), Richardson attempted a work more ambitious in both 
its artistic and its ethical design. Clarissa Harlowe is the peer¬ 
less daughter of conventionally stupid parents. Driven by her 
family’s determination to marry her to the repulsive Mr. Solmes, 
she escapes from Harlowe Place under the dubious protection of 
Mr. Lovelace, a fascinating villain, obviously modeled on the 
Lothario of Nicholas Rowe’s drama The Fair Penitent (1703). 
The successive stages of his persecution of the lady, her virtuous 
resistance, his forcible triumph, and her subsequent death, 
constitute a five-act tragedy running into nine duodecimo vol¬ 
umes. Richardson himself called attention to the similarities 
between his novel and the drama. His “Dramatic Narrative,” 
as he called it, was modeled, he admits in a footnote, on those 
domestic tragedies of Otway and Rowe which had succeeded 
the artificial heroic tragedies which Dryden composed under 
the influence of heroic romance. In his Postscript, moreover, 
Richardson compares the working out of his theme to the prac- 
t : ces of Shakespeare and the Greek tragedians, and justifies him¬ 
self by the critical canons of Aristotle. With a proper regard 
for poetic justice, he says, he intended to deal according to “the 
Christian system” with the problems of the rewards of suffering 
virtue. The doctrine of immortality is a conception essential to 
,' his purpose; such virtue as Clarissa’s finds its reward in the life 
to come. Thus it was from philosophical, perhaps, more than 
artistic scruples that he resisted the importunities of feminine 
readers to “save Clarissa.” One feminine correspondent 
writes: “I cannot see my amiable Clarissa die; it will hurt my 
heart, and durably.” To which the obdurate author replies, 
“Indeed, my dear Madam, I could not think of leaving my 
heroine short of heaven.” At every point Richardson’s moral 
purpose dominates his art. The full title of the original edition 
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shows the social uses which he contemplated: Clarissa; or the 
History of a Young Lady, Comprehending the Most Important Concerns 
of Private Life and Particularly Showing the Distresses that may attend 
the Misconduct of both Parents and Children in relation to Marriage. 

As had been suggested, the plot easily divides itself into the 
conventional five acts of a tragedy. This dramatic structure 
is, perhaps, Richardson’s chief contribution to the novel-form. 
The story moves from Harlowe Place to various London locali¬ 
ties, and finally returns to the scene of its beginning with epic 
lamentation. The action takes place almost entirely indoors, 
its significance concentrated on the mental states of the little 
group of participants with slight recognition of the greater world 
outside. Incidents the author stages carefully with the drama¬ 
tist’s regard to details of business, pose, gesture, and such scen¬ 
ery and properties as the action demands. This technique of 
the theater is illustrated, for example, in the tableau at the be¬ 
ginning of Book I revealing the family at tea; Clarissa describes 
it: 


... there was the odious Solmcs with assurance in his looks. 

The creature must needs rise from his seat and take one that 
was next mine. I removed mine to a distance, and then down I 
sat abruptly enough. 

He took the removed chair and drew it so near me that in sitting 
down he pressed upon my hoop, at which I was so offended that I 
removed to another.... I saw my papa was excessively displeased. 
When angry no man s countenance ever shows it so much as my 

he smnn-H ‘ZT 7 ,™^ ““ h '' 3 bi g voice > 'here 

hestoppd. Sir! said I, and courtcsicd. I trembled and put my 

chair nearer the wretch. I felt my face all in a glow. 


A strikingly different example of the same theatrical point of 
view appears in the melodramatic pen-knife scene between 
Clarissa and Lovelace in Book III. Notable again for minute¬ 
ness and realism in setting is the description of the shabby deso¬ 
lation of that prison-room in London from which Clarissa is 
finally rescued. This picture has a true Hogarthian quality; it 
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carries even a faint suggestion of Pope’s contemporary descrip¬ 
tion of “the worst inn’s worst room” where the wretched Buck¬ 
ingham died. 

No character suffers more from the dominance of the author’s 
moral purpose than his heroine. Clarissa is an epic personage, 
too much heightened to be realistic. She is “proposed as an 
example,” her author admits; hence neither her sufferings nor 
her virtue can be quite normal. Yet what sympathy and ad¬ 
miration she commanded from contemporary readers! Love¬ 
lace has the difficult task, as Sir Leslie Stephen pointed out, of 
being a devil capable of imposing upon an angel. Conse¬ 
quently his charms in the eyes of feminine readers were some¬ 
what more potent than the author intended. Solmes, the 
raison d'etre of the tragedy, is a caricature made pretcrnaturally 
obnoxious in order to give adequate motive to the insubordina¬ 
tion of the heroine. Greater vitality resides in the minor char¬ 
acters; Miss Howe, Clarissa’s confidante, for example, achieved 
a popularity with his readers which Richardson was again in¬ 
clined to deplore. 

One of Richardson’s distinguished feminine readers, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carter —the translator of Epictetus — sent to her 
friend and correspondent Miss Talbot a shrewd comment on the 
characters in the masterpiece of the unsophisticated printer. 
“Richardson has, no doubt, a very good hand in painting excel¬ 
lences,” she wrote in a letter dated June 20, 1749, “but there is a 
strange awkwardness and extravagance about his vicious char¬ 
acters.” “To be sure, poor man,” she continues astutely, “he 
had read in a book that there was such a thing in the world as 
wickedness, but being totally ignorant in what manner the said 
wickedness operates upon the human heart, and what... re¬ 
straints it meets with to prevent its being perfectly uniform... 
in any one character, he has drawn such a monster as I hope 
never existed in mortal shape.” Yet with Mrs. Carter’s sensible 
scorn, we must compare the enthusiasm with which a man like 
Macaulay read Clarissa in India nearly a century later; and the 
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rhapsodic admiration of Diderot, an indication of the conti¬ 
nental vogue of the novel. 

The acclaim with which Clarissa was received by most of his 
contemporaries led Richardson to a task for which he was far 
less well prepared — that of portraying in the History of Sir 
Charles Grandison (1753) a model gentleman of elevated station 
who should put the stamp of aristocratic sanction upon the 
morality of the bourgeoisie. The story of this desirable young 
man is told in letters, chiefly by “young ladies of polite education 
and lively spirits,” the heroine, Harriet Byron, and her cousin, 
Lucy Selby. The villain’s role is enacted conventionally by 
Sir Hargrave Pollexfcn, and the rival lady is Clementina della 
Portetta of a noble Italian house, who goes mad for love of Sir 
Charles. The hero throughout bears himself with inhuman 
grace which reminds one of Bcvil, Junior, in Steele’s sentimental 
comedy, The Conscious Lovers . In a letter to one of his admirers, 
Lady Bradshaigh, soon after the publication of his third novel, 
Richardson recognizes with a curious mixture of humility and 
complacency the limitations imposed upon his writing by the 
narrowness of his social experience. His quaint self-realization 
sprang apparently from a certain doubt of his own as to his fit¬ 
ness for writing Grandison : “How shall a man obscurely situated, 
never delighting in public entertainments, nor in his youth able 
to frequent them, from narrowness of fortune, had he had a taste 
for them; one of the most attentive of men to the calls of his busi¬ 
ness; his situation for many years producing little but prospects 
of a numerous family; a business that seldom called him abroad, 
where he might in the course of it see and know a little of the 
world, as some employments give opportunities to do; naturally 
shy and sheepish, and wanting more encouragement by smiles, 
to draw him out, than any body thought it worth their while to 
give him; and blest (in this he will say blest), with a mind that 
set him above a sought-for dependence, and making an abso¬ 
lute reliance on Providence and his own endeavours. How, 

I say, shall such a man pretend to describe and enter into ' 
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characters in upper life? How shall such a one draw scenes of 
busy and yet elegant trifling?” It is a perfect exposition of the 
weakness of Richardson as a novelist with some intimation of his 
strength. 

In general, in spite of his lofty morality, which too often sub¬ 
ordinates his art, Richardson’s novels with their domestic plots 
and solid English middle-class point of view mark a timely re¬ 
action from the artificiality of character and incident in the 
earlier romances borrowed from France and Spain. Likewise 
Richardson’s novels represent a protest against a more realistic 
literature of entertainment which dealt with unedifying mate¬ 
rial for its own sensational sake after the manner of the rogue 
stories, key-novels, and secret histories. In his use of a domestic 
plot guided by the popular ethical philosophy of sentimentalism, 
Richardson carried on the literary movement already initiated 
in the bourgeois drama of Otway, Lillo, Rowe, Cibber, and 
Steele, and in the moralistic stories of domestic life in the Toiler 
and Spectator. 

The literary sources of Richardson’s art arc general, not spe¬ 
cific, and their influences probably unconsciously felt. Al¬ 
though a reader of dramas, novels he apparently rarely read. 
French fiction of his time, known to many readers in England 
in the original language and in translations, Richardson prob¬ 
ably perceived only indirectly through its influence on British 
taste; we have no evidence that he had first-hand knowledge, for 
instance, of Marivaux, as has been variously contended, or of 
any other French author. Yet to the portrayal of the English 
middle class and the lesser gentry, Richardson brought what he 
had learned unconsciously from his English predecessors: the 
realistic technique of Defoe and lesser picaresque writers; the 
psychological interests in action and motive of the secret his¬ 
tories and novelle; the ethical intention and domestic plot of the 
periodical essay and sentimental drama. In his three novels 
he established thus one important type of English fiction, the 
domestic novel of manners, in which he combined social interest 
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with a frank moral purpose. This blend Richardson himself 
proudly regarded as “a new species of writing that might pos¬ 
sibly turn young people into a course of reading different from 
the pomp and parade of romance-writing, and dismissing the 
improbable and marvelous, with which novels generally abound, 
might tend to promote the cause of religion and virtue.” 
Simultaneously Fielding established another characteristic type 
of English fiction, the sat iric novel of manners; and he, too, 
prided himself uponTfie discovery of “a new province of writ¬ 
ing,” the aims of which were as moral as Richardson’s, though 
y the means to that end were of a totally different sort. 

HENRY FIELDING (1707-1754) 

] Richardson and Fielding arc among the traditional pairs in 
^literary history. Contrasts they certainly arc in personality, 
-'vUfidin literary method; yet viewed in relation to their own day 
|from a distance of nearly two centuries, they appear quite as 
important for the ideas and purposes which they had in com¬ 
mon as for the differences in the characters and situations of 
their novels. Both were reformers, in a sense, seeking to stir 
y “a depraved age” to consciousness of its,shams and vices; but 
the methods they employed were different. Vyhil<-_ Richardson 
sought to teach by examples the beauty of holiness, Fielding 
used ridicule and stark fact to expose the ugliness of vice./ The 
Fielding of the Covent Garden Journal '.in his editorial attacks on 
the evils of his day — the same evils, in many cases, which Pope 
attacked in his Horatian epistles — comes much nearer to the 
moralistic Richardson than the Fielding of the novels, more 
familiar to the general reader. 

In social relations, education, and range of experience Field¬ 
ing, the cousin of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, was Richard- 
• son s superior. In his novels this superiority shows itself in a 
greater variety of human character, a more fully peopled world 
| of outdoor as well as indoor life, and a wider sympathy and 
understanding. Born of an old county family of Dorsetshire, 
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Fielding was taught first by a local clergyman, later immortal¬ 
ized in Joseph Andrews as Parson Trulliber; then was sent to 
Eton where he showed marked aptitude for the classics; and 
finally to the University at Leyden. On his return to London 
in 1728, Fielding turned to literature for a livelihood. As a 
writer of comedy he won conspicuous success, writing first in 
the fashion of the artificial comedy of Congreve, and then turn¬ 
ing to farce, and burlesque aimed more directly at the follies 
of the real world. His satire, in such farces as Tom Thumb , on 
the government of Sir Robert Walpole produced the Licensing 
Act of 1737 which drove his plays from the stage. He himself 
felt that “he left off writing for the stage when he ought to have 
begun ; but if the drama lost by his cessation, the novel greatly 
gained; for to that form, to which he turned next, he brought a 
dexterity in dialogue and incident, and a practiced skill in satire, 
which gave the English novel the dramatic economy and co¬ 
herence it had hitherto lacked. 

Like Jane Austen and Thackeray after him, Fielding made 
his entrance into fiction by the way of satire on his predecessors. 
In 1740 had appeared two notable works: Colley Cibber’s 
Apology for his Life , and Richardson’s Pamela. Against Cibber, a 
rival dramatist and a theatrical manager, Fielding had an an¬ 
cient grudge; and for sentimentalism like Richardson’s the 
robust satirist could have no tolerance. So, in The History of the 
Adventures of Joseph Andrews, and his Friend Mr. Abraham Adams 
(1742), Fielding undertook to ridicule both authors. Joseph is 
the brother of Pamela and the counterpart of her virtue in the 
face of similar temptations in London at the hands of his mis¬ 
tress, Lady Booby, a relation by marriage of Richardson’s 
Mr. B. Thus the story begins* but by the third chapter, with 
the appearance of Parson Adams, the burlesque purpose falls to 
second place. Thereafter the interest centers in the adventures 
of Joseph and his Quixotic companion, Parson Adams, on the 
road and at the inns as they journey homeward, incidents 
loosely joined in picaresque fashion, obviously “in imitation 
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of the style of Cervantes” as the title-page states. The story 
concludes with a poorly articulated mistaken identity motif by 
which Joseph is united to the virtuous Fanny, an apt pupil of 
' Pamela. In his preface Fielding explains that he has invented 
i a new kind of writing, the “comic epic in prose” in which the 
ridiculous, not the heroic, is the chief material, but that “the 



JONATHAN WILD 
(From an old print.) 


only objects of the true Ridiculous” arc affectation and hypoc-\ 
risy. He draws his material, he says, from his own observa- ,\ 
tion and experience, copying everything from the book of 
nature, j 

In 1743 appeared Fielding’s satire, a mock-heroic biography, 
The History of the Life of the late Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great. The 
subject was the career of a famous thief and thief-taker executed 
at Tyburn in 1725, treated as a sort of rogue’s progress. Defoe 
had already dealt with Wild’s adventures in one of those crim- 
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inal biographies typical of his day. Fielding’s account attacks 
spurious greatness with corrosive irony. “We may be excused 
from suspecting,” he remarks, “that the splendid Palaces of the 
Great arc often no other than Newgate with the Mask on.” 
Written, as Professor W. L. Cross believes, soon after the down¬ 
fall of Sir Robert Walpole in 1742 — the minister who had 
driven Fielding’s political farces from the stage — the novel per¬ 
sistently suggests an analogy, not lost on contemporary readers, 
between the careers of Wild and Sir Robert who had previously 
been identified, by cautious implication, in the Beggar's Opera 
(1728) with Pcachum, the receiver of stolen goods, and Mac- 
heath the highwayman. Greatness, a matter of the will and 
understanding (as distinguished from goodness, which is of the 
heart) Fielding treats to pertinent mock-heroics. Jonathan de¬ 
mands, “What is the life of a single man?” and then answers his 
own question: 

Have not whole armies and nations been sacrificed to the 
humours of ONE GREAT MAN? Nay, to omit that first class 
of greatness, the conquerors of manhood, how often have num¬ 
bers fallen, by a fictitious plot, only to satisfy the spleen, or per¬ 
haps exercise the ingenuity of a member of that second order of 
greatness, the Ministerial? 

After his first two novels which began in literary satire, Field¬ 
ing produced his two works of serious and independent interest. 
In The History of Tom Jones , a Foundling (1749) he built his plot 
around the old device of the unidentified hero, a foundling, 
taking advantage, like many another, of a current interest in a 
popular charity, the Foundling Hospital, recently established. 
Tom Jones was a deliberate adventure farther into the “new 
province of writing” discovered in Joseph Andrews. Fielding is 
interested in all the possibilities of his “comic epic in prose,” and 
in essay-chapters, at the beginning of each book, chats infor¬ 
mally with his readers concerning his literary purposes, his 
standards and tastes; and about the masters of comedy he most 
admires: Cervantes, Shakespeare, and MoIi£re, Aristophanes, 
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Lucian, Rabelais, and Swift. His object as an author, he says, is 
the entertainment of his reader; his material, human nature; 
the measure of his technical skill, his success in creating the illu¬ 
sion of realjifc. This i9 hi^ realist’s creed. 

In plot Tom Jones shows more careful artistry than the 
English novel had hitherto known. Beginning with the birth 
of the hero, and his adoption by Mr. Allworthy (the very name 
shows the personified virtue of this squire) the story proceeds 
biographically through the years of his boyhood and youth. 
Yet the material of the chronological record is selected and 
arranged with a care which earlier fictional biographies 
had lacked. Around two character-triangles, the first Sophia, 
Jones, and his cousin Blifil; and the second Jones, Blifil, and 
Allworthy, the complications of the plot develop. Mystery and 
suspense are introduced, motive and coincidence manipulated, 
and the different threads of the story arc skillfully woven to¬ 
gether with the aid of link characters like Partridge, Black 
George, Mrs. Waters, in such a way as to sustain the unity of 
interest, the proportion and tempo of the action, up to the 
carefully prepared climax. Then, with proper acceleration, 
mysteries are unraveled, well-kept secrets are explained, and 
with the marriage of the repentant Jones to the forgiving Sophia 
all complications, presumably, arc at an end. 


, The story is essentially an outgrowth of the characters. Not 
W much given to introspection themselves, and but slightly ana- 
i* lyzed by the author, Fielding’s simple, epic persons reveal them- 
| selves through their speech and actions. Character contrasts 
such as those between Jones and Blifil, between Squire Allworthy 
and Sophia’s father Squire Western, are portrayed dramatically. 
U Jlarely are incident and dialogue used merely for their own sake 
J 'as in the works of the older picaresque novelists. This ob- 
* jective method of portraying his main characters is in contrast 
with Richardson’s method of ample self-analysis upon the part of 
his heroines, reenforced by the footnote comments of the author. 


Fielding’s minor characters arv. humorous, luckless, yet lively 
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“MORNING” 

(From Hogarth's Four Times of the Day. Sometimes identified as 
“Bridget Allworthy Going to Church.") 


instruments of the author’s satire on human shams and human 
follies. Mrs. Bridget Allworthy, sister to the squire, a hypo¬ 
critical prude, is as fully realized in Fielding’s description as in 
the portrait of the lady in Hogarth’s Morning with which she 
was identified. In Thwackum and Square, the uncompromis¬ 
ing masters of the hapless hero, who agree only in predicting 
his end on the gallows, Fielding pays ironical compliments to 
the philosophical and religious controversies of the day. The 
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Deist, Square, and his orthodox adversary, Thwackum, “scarce 
ever met without a disputation; for their tenets were indeed 
diametrically opposite to each other — Square held human 
nature to be the perfection of virtues, and vice was a deviation 
from our nature in the same manner as the deformity of our 
body is. Thwackum, on the other hand, maintained that the 
human mind, since the fall, was nothing but a sink of iniquity 
till purified and redeemed by divine grace.” 

Scene in Tom Jones is used realistically and simply for the sake 
of definite localization of the action; except for the somewhat 
full description of Squire Allworthy’s country place, in part a 
satire on contemporary taste, the settings are presented with 
meager detail. The route of Tom’s journey from Exeter to 
London is, however, accurately marked by the names of the 
places he passes through, though the inns and countryside are 
never fully described) 

At the time of writing Amelia (1751), his last novel, Fielding 
was Justice of the Peace in Bow Street, London. Daily he dealt 
with rogues and weaklings; he was profoundly oppressed by his 
sense of the social injustices he saw around him/ He had re¬ 
cently published An Enquiry Into the Causes of the late Increase of 
Robbers , etc. With some Proposals for Remedying this Growing Evil 
(1751). ^In this he urged both moral and judicial reform, hav¬ 
ing come to believe that the increase of crime is “principally to 
be attributed to the declension of religion among the common 
people.”/ He now wrote a novel dramatizing this relation to 
crime of the ethical laxity of his contemporaries, attacking 
incidentally the abominations of the prison system and the 
criminal courts. The novel which carries this weight of social 
purpose was written soon after the death of Fielding’s first wife, 
deeply beloved. It is a story of the married life of the weak 
young army officer, Captain Booth — whose frailties may con¬ 
tain remorseful hints of the author’s youth — and the heroically 
faithful Amelia in whom, it is said, Fielding drew his own wife’s 
idealized image. The story recounts the sufferings of the 
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heroine and her children, from the improvident husband, in 
prison and out, and the persecutions and plots of her admirers, 
a noble lord and Colonel James. It calls for a more serious 
handling of character and situation than the previous novels. 
In his treatment of the problems connected with the administra¬ 
tion of the laws, the evils of the sponging-houses and prisons, 
which Captain Booth frequents, Fielding writes not with the 
detached realism of the modern naturalist, not with the casual 
personal point of view of Defoe in his stories of criminal heroes 
and heroines, but with much of that reforming zeal to become 
apparent later in Godwin and the novelists of his school. As 
Austin Dobson has pointed out, behind Tom Jones was Field¬ 
ing’s own youth, behind Amelia the greater gravity of his middle 
age. 

Fielding’s purpose in Tom Jones was to tell truly, without the 
sham reticence he despised, the story of a young man’s life, the 
same story which Thackeray dared not tell to Victorian readers 
in Pendennis. Fielding’s own robust nature and untrammcled 
youth gave him a knowledge of humanity tolerant enough to 
abstain from praise or blame. He showed human nature as he 
knew it, with mixed impulses and motives; he showed the con¬ 
sequences in the lives of others of an individual’s misdeeds. For 
meanness of motive, for the selfishness that causes the innocent 
to suffer, and most of all for hypocrisy and sham, he has no 
scorn keen enough; but he does not forget that with goodness 
of heart go weaknesses often less amiable! Examples of such hu¬ 
man inequalities are his heroes, Tom Jones and Captain Booth. 
In paragons like Sir Charles Grandison, Fielding has no belief/ 
Women he viewed less objectively. Good women whom he ( . 
observed with reverence, Sophia Western and Amelia, both 
drawn, it is said, from his wife, are yet characters of too ideal 
and unmixed virtue to be wholly convincing. Sophia seems less 
a real girl than Clarissa. That Fielding’s portrayal of his hero¬ 
ines marks an advance over the condescension of former novel¬ 
ists is argued by the French critic, M. Aurelien Digeon, in his 
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study, The Novels of Fielding. Speaking of Amelia, he asks, 
“Is not this picture of a woman, tied to an inferior man, as it 
were, an implicit vindication of woman’s right to be considered 
a moral person? The appearance of a Clarissa Harlowe and an 
Amelia certainly bears witness to an evolution of social man¬ 
ners.” More realistic than the heroines are the minor charac¬ 
ters, humors like Sophia’s faithful attendant, Mrs. Honour, or 
ladies of tarnished virtue like Tom’s acquaintances, Mrs. 
Waters and Lady Bcllaston. Other secondary personages, 
Thwackum and Square, Blifil and Mrs. Bridget Allworthy, are 
all shams of one type or another, and as such the chosen objects 
of the author’s satire, yet so well-drawn as to appear more than 
the humors they really are. In his war on the sham-decent 
1 Fielding has something of Meredith’s confidence in the cleansing 
power of thp comic spirit, yet with less psychology and more 
sentiment. He would make, he says, “Mankind learn the good¬ 
nature to lfcugh at the Follies of others, and the Humility to 
grieve at their own.” 

Fielding contributed to English fiction the perfection of the 
type of the satiric novel of manners. Technically he set up 
much-needed standards for the management of a complicated 
plot. For the linear plot of earlier picaresque biographies he 
substituted a pattern plot as full of incidents but with various 
threads of the action systematically conducted to a precon¬ 
ceived and dramatic result. For the first person exposition and 
the unnatural self-analysis of the characters, he introduced more 
fully than novelists before him the realistic method of portraying 
human beings naturally and dramatically through their own 
speech and action. His skill in these matters he doubtless owed 
to native dramatic genius schooled in those prentice days of 
pot-boiling comedies. Thus in Fielding, as in Richardson, the 
form of the novel is made to profit by the technique of the drama 
which went before it in the author’s observation and interest. 

In their tendency to make what Richardson calls “Scenes of 
distress in private life vehicles to the instruction,” Fielding and 
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Richardson are to be compared to their great contemporary, 
the artist, William Hogarth (1697-1764). He, in his own way, 
reacted from a grand style of painting historical and allegorical 
subjects, and turned to the portraiture of the men and women of 
the London he knew. His statement of his purposes has much 
in common with statements in the prefaces of the two novelists. 
He writes: 

I thought both writers and painters had, in the historical style, 
totally overlooked the intermediate species of subject which may 
be placed between the sublime and the grotesque. I therefore 
wished to compose pictures on canvas similar to representations on 
the stage. My picture is my stage, and men and women my play¬ 
ers, who, by certain actions and gestures are to exhibit a dumb 
show.... 1 therefore turned my thoughts to a still more novel mode 
— painting and engraving modern , moral subjects , a field not broken 
up in any country or age. 

Hogarth’s picture of The Stage Coach; or , A Country Inn y with its 
depiction of the humors of the road, might have served as an 
illustration for Joseph Andrews or Tom Jones. The artist’s kin¬ 
ship with the novelists, however, is traceable not only in such 
representations of the human background, but more especially 
in those pictures, single or in series, in which the narrative in¬ 
terest is implicit. In The Lady's Last Stake (called also Virtue in 
Danger) for example, he offers his contemporaries a tableau in 
the manner of Richardson and the sentimental dramatists. Its 
lovely interior in the style of the brothers Adam discovers a fair 
gamester — said to be a portrait of Dr. Johnson’s friend, Mrs. 
Thrale — weighing the ultimate demands of an importunate 
lover. 

With a combination of Richardson’s moral indignation and 
Fielding’s penetrating satire, and with surpassing skill in the use 
of significant detail, Hogarth depicts in his two Progresses , and his 
other pictorial series, dramatic moments in the careers of men 
and women whose lives, he would suggest, are typical of the 
follies and vices of eighteenth-century society about him. The 
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downfall of Mary Hackabout in A Harlot's Progress , and that of 
Tom Rakewell in A Rake's Progress , carry conviction through 
their horrible wealth of commonplace detail, constituting not 
so much an indictment of the individuals the artist chose to por¬ 
tray, as a condemnation of the whole social system. Hogarth’s 
greatest scries, Marriage-a-la-Mode , is a Moliere-likc comedy of 
manners with an unhappy ending. The story of an alliance 
between the alderman’s daughter and the rakish son of Vis¬ 
count Squandcrfield is revealed in six scenes: I. The Marriage 
Settlement. II. The Viscount and his Lady at Home. 
III. The Viscount’s Visit to the Quack Doctor. IV. The 
Countess’s Morning Levee. V. The Husband Killed in a 
Bagnio. VI. The Death of the Countess. Describing the 
series, Austin Dobson exclaims, “From first to last it progresses 
steadily to its catajtrophc by a gradual march of skillfully 
linked and developed incidents. It is like a novel of Fielding 
on canvas.’’ 

The friendship between Fielding and Hogarth seems to have 
begun in 1731 with the artist’s execution of a frontispiece for 
Fielding’s farce, Tom Thumb. Their admiration for one an¬ 
other’s compositions was repeatedly expressed. In his journal, 
The Champion , writing of the Progresses , Fielding described “the 
ingenious Mr. Hogarth” as “one of the most useful Satyrists any 
Age hath produced.” “In his excellent works,” Fielding con¬ 
tinues, “you see the delusive scene expressed with all the Force 
of Humour, and, in casting your Eyes on another Picture, you 
behold the dreadful and fatal consequences. I almost dare 
affirm that those two Works of his which he calls the Rake's and 
Harlot's Progress , are calculated more to serve the cause of 
Virtue, and for the Preservation of Mankind, than all the Folios 
of Morality which have been ever written, and a sober family 
should no more be without them, than without the Whole Duty 
of Man in their House.” Hogarth, on the other hand, paid his 
tribute to the satiric novelist. In the design of the subscription 
ticket for Marriage-d-la-Mode in 1743 (as Professor Cross reminds 
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‘•SOON AFTER MARRIAGE” 
(Plate II in Hogarth’s Marriage-a-la-Mode.) 


us), Hogarth referred to the preface of Joseph Andrews , recently 
published, for the proper distinction, whether in painting or 
writing, between caricature and character. In Hogarth’s pic¬ 
tures, according to the novelist, the portraits of several of 
Fielding’s satiric humors in Tom Jones are found. Thwackum, 
for instance, is the jailer of the Bridewell in A Harlot's Progress; 
Mrs. Partridge, Fielding declared, “exactly resembled” the 
woman pouring tea in a London lodging in an earlier plate. 
And Bridget Allworthy is exhibited to the life in A Winter 
Morning (in the series Four Times of the Day), the spinster, with 
her starved foot-boy carrying her prayer-book, on her way to 
Covent-Garden Church. 

Hogarth “was a pictorial essayist, a philosopher, an author 
who painted instead of writing his comedies — the Aristophanes 
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of the brush,” said Theophile Gautier. In his moralistic real¬ 
ism and his satiric humor, Hogarth is the product of the age 
that produced Richardson and Fielding also, and he serves as a 
link between the two. 



CHAPTER V 

SMOLLETT AND STERNE 

TOBIAS GEORGE SMOLLETT (1721-1771) 

In passing from Richardson and Fielding to Smollett we take a 
step down. We today are more conscious of this step, however, 
than Smollett’s contemporaries, who were quick to ascribe his 
first anonymous novel to Fielding’s authorship. Very gradu¬ 
ally, nevertheless, was beginning the decline of the novel-form, 
to become apparent in the technical disintegration of the vari¬ 
ous schools of fiction under the impact of new ideas and new 
purposes in the last quarter of the century. 

Smollett, an irascible Scotchman, with medical training, had 
the knack of two things useful to a novelist of his day: he had 
the gift of reporting vividly his own observations and experi¬ 
ences; and he was apt at profiting by the successes of others be¬ 
fore him. So to his own life in London, Paris, Bath, Scotland, 
and on the high seas, to his own observations as surgeon and 
sailor and hack-writer, he made successful resort for the matter 
of his stories; and profited by the methods of Cervantes, Le Sage, 

I Fielding, and even Richardson. While admitting a certain 
paucity of invention in Smollett, his readers must credit him 
with a lively power of picaresque narrative and humorous char¬ 
acterization which establishes him only slightly below the men 
whom he followed. 

Born in Scotland in 1721, educated in the University of Glas¬ 
gow, he came to London as a youth, much as his hero, Roderick 
Random, came, with the manuscript of a luckless tragedy in his 
pocket, and an eye to literary fame. Success in literature being 
delayed, he shipped in 1740 for the West Indies as a surgeon’s 
mate,* and observed the British navy under Admiral Vernon 
during the war with Spain. 

Roderick Random (1748), his first novel, which appeared in the 
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same year as Clarissa and the year before Tom Jones , reflected its 
author’s experiences. Just how far the early portion is auto¬ 
biographical is somewhat uncertain; but the sea portion was 
certainly drawn from personal observation. In his second 
novel, Peregrine Pickle (1751) Smollett added to his earlier adven¬ 
tures a knowledge of life on the continent gained in a journey to 
Paris undertaken for that purpose. In both of these novels the 
form and spirit of the picaresque romance is revived. As Field¬ 
ing declared Joseph Andrew to be “written in imitation of Cer¬ 
vantes,” so Smollett in the preface to Roderick Random admits that 
he has modeled his story on Le Sage, who “has described the 
knavery and foibles of life with infinite humour and sagacity.” 
Smollett’s rogue-heroes, of whom Roderick and Peregrine arc 
the best, arc knavish fellows more sordid and shrewd, and with 
less of the alloy of pleasing traits, than the heroes of Fielding to 
whom they are often compared. Like Don Quixote with his 
Sancho Panza, Parson Adams with Joseph Andrews, Tom Jones 
with Partridge, Roderick Random has his faithful squire, Strap, 
an old school-fellow who follows him through many adventures 
and supplies invaluable aid in tight places. The story ends with 
the marriage of Roderick to his Narcissa, a young lady beautiful 
and faithful, with a fortune besides. She is intermittently 
pursued by the roving hero from the thirty-ninth chapter of the 
tale where he first sees her while he serves, during an indigent 
period, as valet to her eccentric aunt. “So much sweetness 
appeared in the countenance and carriage of this amiable ap¬ 
parition,” he declares, “that my heart was captivated at first 
sight, and while dinner lasted, I gazed upon her without 
intermission.” Thus romantic love mingles with Roderick’s 
picaresque adventures, though the genius of the author quickly 
descended to the levels of carnal passion which he delighted to 
depict with uncompromising literalness. 

In Peregrine Pickle (1751) the education of the young rascal of 
a hero at Winchester and Oxford gives the author further op¬ 
portunity, such as he had already employed in Roderick Random , 
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to draw a schoolmaster who in brutality anticipates Mr. Squeers. 
While at the university Peregrine falls in love with the virtuous 
Emilia whom he never deserves but eventually, after degrading 
vicissitudes, marries. During his journey in France, attended 
by his faithful squire, Tom Pipes, Peregrine enjoys many adven¬ 
tures which in general assist his moral collapse. The journey 
also provides the author with occasion to describe what he had 
himself noted of conditions leading rapidly towards the French 
Revolution. Peregrine, as he travels to Paris, sees “the miser¬ 
able peasants being obliged to plough up every inch of ground 
to satisfy their oppressing landlords, while they themselves and 
their cattle looked like so many images of Famine.” 

In his first two novels Smollett makes perhaps his greatest 
contribution to fiction in his use of his own adventures at sea. 
As surgeon’s-matc on the Cumberland he had witnessed the 
battle of Carthagena, described, with vigorous criticism of the 
conduct of the expedition, in Roderick Random. This experience 
supplies material also for some of the most grimly realistic pas¬ 
sages in the same novel, descriptions of life between decks, the 
inhuman neglect of the sick and wounded, the brutality of naval 
discipline. The same experiences, however, produced some of 
Smollett’s most memorable characters: Random’s uncle, the 
nautical hero, Tom Bowling; Captain Oakum, the brutal com¬ 
mander of the Thunderer; the tyrannical midshipman Cramp- 
ley; the dandy, Captain Whiffle. In Peregrine Pickle , the hero’s 
grotesque and kindly uncle, Commodore Trunnion, is perhaps 
Smollett’s greatest creation, companion-piece in tenderness, 
humor, and pathos to Tristram Shandy’s Uncle Toby. On re¬ 
tiring from active service, the reader is told: 

Commodore Trunnion does not live like any other Christian 
landman, but keeps a garrison in his house, as if he were in the 
midst of enemies, and makes his servants turn out in the night, 
watch and watch, as he calls it, all the year round. His habitation 
is defended by a ditch over which he has laid a drawbridge, and 
planted his courtyard with patereroes continually loaded with 
• shot. . ----- 
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Summoned to the deathbed of the old man his wayward nephew 
is moved for once to display genuine and creditable emotion. 
Metaphorical consolation is characteristically proffered by the 
Commodore: 

Swab the spray off your bowsprit, my good lad, and coil up youi 
spirits. You must not let the top-lifts of your heart give way, be¬ 
cause you see me ready to go down at these years. Many a better 
man has foundered before he has made half my way; though I 
trust, by the mercy of God, I shall be sure in port in a very few 
glasses, and fast moored in a most blessed riding; for my good 
friend, Jolter, hath overhauled the journal of my sins and, by 
observation he hath taken of the state of my soul, I hope I shall 
happily conclude my voyage, and be brought up in the latitude 
of heaven. 


His epitaph he requested should not be in “the Greek or Latin 
lingoes, and much less in the French, which I abominate, but in 
plain English, that when the angel comes to pipe all hands at the 
great day, he may know that I am a British man, and speak to 
me in my mother-tongue.” In the midst of much that is brutal 
and coarse, and a good deal that is cynical, Commodore Trun¬ 
nion, despite the exaggeration of his oddities, stands, a kindly 
conceived figure of humor and sentiment. 

Smollett repeatedly introduces into these novels allusions to 
his contemporaries. Garrick appears in Roderick Random as the 
actor Marmozct, held responsible for the failure of the tragedy 
of the disappointed playwright whom the hero meets in the 
debtor’s prison. In Peregrine Pickle the physician whom Pere¬ 
grine meets in Paris, the friend of the painter Pallet, is appar¬ 
ently Dr. Akenside, who perhaps offended Smollett by dis¬ 
paraging remarks about Scotland. The story of the Lady of 
Quality is said to be an authentic account by Lady Vane which 
the novelist was well paid to introduce into his book. These 
and other allusions, often verging on slander, thinly veiled by 
the use of initials, show that Smollett was as well aware as Mrs. 
Manley, and as later novelists, of the economic value of scandal 

Jn his next nove l, Fe rdin and Count Fa thqmJjj ^)>a less success. 
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ful rogue story, Smollett substitutes literary observation for per¬ 
sonal experience, and falling back upon the model o {Jonathan 
Wild, draws a hero of too unmitigated rascality, whose adven¬ 
tures lead through London, Bristol, Tunbridge Wells, Paris, 
Vienna, and elsewhere, in a career of violence and intrigue. 
In the end, an incredible transformation takes place somewhat 
like the reformation of Peregrine Pickle, and in an unnatural 
manner Fathom settles down as a model of the virtues. In this 
sudden conversion Smollett suggests Defoe, as well as in a curi¬ 
ous “prefatory address,” an apologia for his ill-favored heroes. 
Too often, Smollett points out, heroes have been “characters 
of transcendent worth, conducted through the vicissitudes of 
fortune, to that goal of happiness which ever ought to be the 
repose of extraordinary desert.” Yet, he contends, we may be 
equally gratified by the “disgrace and discomfiture of vice, 
which is always an example of extensive use and influence, be¬ 
cause it leaves a deep impression of terrors upon the minds of 
those who were not confirmed in the pursuit of morality and 
virtue.” It is the argument of Bunyan in his “Address to the 
Reader” of The Life and Death of Mr. Dadman. It is the argu¬ 
ment of Defoe in Moll Flanders and other works. 

That Smollett in Count Fathom forges a link between the old 
Spanish romance of picaresque adventure and the Gothic ro¬ 
mances of the school of terror was pointed out by Professor 
Saintsbury. The resemblance appears both in the criminality 
of the hero, and in the terror inspired by suggestions of the 
supernatural, used with a success which anticipates Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe. The disconsolate Renaldo keeps vigil by the grave of 
his loved Monimia, a victim, as he believes, of the perfidious 
Ferdinand. Gaining admission to her tomb at midnight, he 
“laid himself on the cold ground,” invoking with wild lamenta¬ 
tions the spirit of his beloved. 

In the midst of these invocations, his ear was suddenly invaded 
with the sound of some few solemn notes issuing from the organ, 
which seemed to feel the impulse of an invisible hand. 
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At this awful salutation, Renaldo was roused to the keenest sense 
of surprise and attention. Reason shrank before the thronging 
ideas of his fancy, which represented the music as the prelude to 
something strange and supernatural; and, while he waited for the 
sequel the place was suddenly illuminated, and each surrounding 
object brought under the cognizance of his eye. 

... He had mechanically raised himself upon one knee, with his 
body advancing forwards; and in this attitude he gazed with a 
look through which his soul seemed eager to escape. To his view 
thus strained upon vacant space, in a few minutes appeared the 
figure of a woman arrayed in white, with a veil that covered her 
face, and flowed down upon her back and shoulders. The 
phantom approached him with an easy step, and, lifting up her 
veil, discovered (believe it, O reader!) the individual countenance 
of Monimia. 

In Sir Launcelot Greaves (1762) Smollett’s indebtedness is ob¬ 
viously to Don Quixote , a translation of which he had published 
five years earlier. In this novel he writes a story of knight- 
errantry located in the eighteenth century, with a hero who, 
attended by his squire, Timothy Crabshaw, travels through 
England, righting wrongs. It opens with a realistic scene in 
a north of England inn upon which the hero enters in full 
armor. The first of a long line of English novels to appear 
serially, the novel shows in the structure of its plot the influence 
of its mode of publication. Since, moreover, the interest and 
reality of its incidents cannot overcome the incongruity of the 
initial conception, the story is only partially successful. 

In his last novel, The Expedition of Humphry Clinker (1771), 
written eleven years later and published in the year of his death, 
Smollett reverts to the epistolary method of Richardson; it is a 
story of comic types and social satire of mellower spirit and more 
varied humor than the picaresque stories of his youth. The 
journey through England and Scotland of the hypochondriac 
Matthew Bramble and his motley party suggests the influence 
of Sterne. To the linear picaresque structure the plot adds two 
tenuous lines of complication: the shadowy love affair of Lydia, 
Matthew Bramble’s young niece, and the needless mystery of 
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Humphry Clinker’s identity. The main interest lies, however, 
in the characters in a company which includes the good-hearted, 
irascible Matthew Bramble, a gentleman to Smollett’s own 
taste; his husband-hunting sister Tabitha, with Win Jenkins, her 
maid — who is endowed with the verbal genius of Mrs. Malaprop 
— and her dog Chowder; Lydia, and her brother Jerry, normal 
young persons but of only moderate interest; the Scotch cari¬ 
cature, Lismahago; and Humphry Clinker, the titular hero. 
All are humorous types, temperamentally at variance with one 
another, who entertain the reader characteristically in parallel 
accounts of their common adventures. Very different are the 
opinions of Lydia and her uncle, for instance, concerning the 
fashionable life and surroundings of Vauxhall, and of Bath. In 
this novel, from the very nature of the plot, scene plays a part 
of importance unapproached in Smollett’s other works. The 
descriptions of Bath assist the plot and entertain the reader. 
They suggest comparison with other accounts of that fashion¬ 
able watering-place by Christopher Anstey, Miss Burney, and 
Miss Austen, who shared Lydia’s enthusiasm. 

Fielding, Richardson, and Smollett brought English prose 
fiction to a position of eminence not equaled by the fiction of 
any other country at that time. Discarding the single situation 
of the novella , and the discursiveness of the romance, Richardson 
and Fielding had developed the novel of sustained plot controlled 
by the laws of probability and dramatic effect. In Smollett’s 
two earlier novels, however, is discoverable the influence of that 
French successor to the Spanish romances of roguery, Le Sage’s 
Gil Dias (1715-35), an English translation of which Smollett pub¬ 
lished in 1749. Gil Bias displays a hero’s adventures as he trav¬ 
els from town to town, and passes from the service of one master 
to another, until as secretary to the Due de Termes he reaches 
the court of Philip III of Spain. In its course the narrative ac¬ 
cumulates a gallery of realistic pictures, carefully composed and 
detailed, presenting a rich variety of human types, people of 
all classes and many sorts of manners. Among them Gil Bias 
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himself moves, amiable, clever, a compound of good impulses 
and a proclivity to assume easily the vices of those with whom he 
associates. In adapting the plan of this work to the purposes 
of an English novel, Smollett intended, he declared in his 
preface to Roderick Random , to increase the probability of his 
work by exciting compassion for the misfortunes of the hero as 
well as mirth, thus stirring the generous indignation of the 
reader “against the sordid and vicious disposition of the world.” 
In view of the spirit of his novels, however, and the tempera¬ 
ment of their author, there is unconscious irony in the statement. 

This reversion to the comic interest of the rogue-story under 
the influence of Le Sage, marked a certain subtraction from the 
validity of the plot and persons of Smollett’s novels. Practical 
jokes follow each other with ferocious gusto without reason or 
restraint. His heroes begin their tricks early. Roderick Ran¬ 
dom, with the assistance of his uncle Tom Bowling, adminis¬ 
ters corporal chastisement to a brutal schoolmaster. Peregrine 
Pickle before he reaches the age of four indulges at home in 
“unlucky pranks,” and later at school plays “mortifying jokes” 
upon the master. With the assistance of his faithful follower 
Tom Pipes and the jocose Lieutenant Hatchway, he terrifies his 
aunt, Mrs. Trunnion, with weird sounds and ghostly appear¬ 
ances. He imposes upon his choleric uncle a fictitious relative, 
and then gleefully leaves the unhappy culprit to the violent 
correction of the Commodore. Throughout, as the author ad¬ 
mits, the hero is “almost incessantly laying traps for diversion 
at his neighbour’s expense”; and the same propensity extends to 
even minor characters in the story. “A gentleman of the neigh¬ 
borhood,” for example, to avenge an insult, dresses a baboon 
in what resembles the hunting equipment of Peregrine’s father 
and incites the latter to frenzied pursuit of the impostor. 

The humor of practical joking and a delight in physical vio¬ 
lence is accompanied by an exaggerated comedy of character. 
Such farcical individuals as Lismahago, for example, Captain 
Whiffle the dandy, Tom Bowling, and Commodore Trunnion, 
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for all their oddities of appearance, manner, and speech, do 
achieve something of the humorous integrity of Mr. Pickwick or 
Mr. Micawber; yet so exaggerated are these humors that they 
belong to the world of the stage or the journalistic caricature 
rather than that of the street. Not often save in the character 
of Commodore Trunnion and occasionally in Matthew Bramble 
is there a hint of human tenderness beneath the surface. Smol¬ 
lett caricatures real persons as well as social types: Dr. Gordon, 
the surgeon to whom he was apprenticed, is introduced in ridic¬ 
ulous light as Potion in Roderick Random and later apologetically 
commended in Humphry Clinker. Such satiric portraits were, of 
course, amply justified by contemporary precedent, to be found 
in Francis Coventry’s History of Pompey the Little (1751); in 
Charles Johnston’s Chrysal , or the Adventure of a Guinea (1760); 
and in the savage satire of Smollett’s own later work, The His¬ 
tory and Adventures of an Atom (1769). 

Smollett by his very overemphasis and repetition — a sign of 
his artistic decadence — fastened the attention of his successors 
upon particular elements in his novels. The comedy of his 
humorous characters, the fertility of invention displayed in a 
profusion of practical jokes, the journalistic gusto and venom, 
in his portraits of contemporaries, made so strong an impression 
on later novelists that they looked to Smollett as their model 
rather than to earlier writers by whom the same devices had 
been employed. 

By those coming immediately after them, however, Fielding 
and Smollett were similarly regarded as the great apostles of 
human nature and unvarnished truth. As late as 1791 ap¬ 
peared The History of Tom Weston. A Novel , after the Manner of 
Tom Jones , by George Brewer , Esq. of the Royal Navy , in the intro¬ 
duction to which the author sums up the contemporary judg¬ 
ment on the two great realists: 

Any attempt [he says] to delineate human nature with truth, 
and to clear her from the ingenious perspective in which the ex¬ 
travagance and absurdities of novel writers have so long placed 
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her, will at least meet with a reception from those few whose just 
taste still brings to their remembrance the names of Fielding and 
Smollett. 


LAURENCE STERNE (17*3-1768) 

In the novels of Laurence Sterne the marks of the decadence 
dimly observed in Smollett are fully perceived. The novel 
form, raised high by the careful workmanship of Richardson 
and Fielding, in the hands of Sterne was sacrificed to personal 
whim and deliberate eccentricity. To shock defenders of the 
conventions in life and art was Sterne’s great diversion. The 
fact that the author of Tristram Shandy , the professed follower of 
“dear Rabelais and dearer Cervantes,” was of the clergy of the 
Church of England was but one of the incongruities which made 
him a marked character in his own day and since. 

Though Sterne’s great-grandfather had been an archbishop, 
his father was but a poor ensign in the British army, “a smart 
little man,” however, according to his son, who lost his life in 
Jamaica in a duel over a goose. The outline of his whimsical 
figure, somewhat altered, reappeared years later in the person 
of Mr. Walter Shandy, the father of Tristram. 

Born in Ireland, where his father’s regiment was stationed, 
Laurence Sterne secured the rudiments of an education in the 
barracks of Dublin. More than one grammar school now 
claims the distinction of having prepared him for Cambridge, 
where he received his degrees of B.A. and M.A., assisted finan¬ 
cially by his father’s relatives. Among the friends of these 
university years, John Hall-Stevenson, an ingenious young 
decadent, is conspicuous for the influence which, as the master 
of Crazy Castle, he was later to exert upon the author of 
Tristram Shandy. 

Ordained to the ministry in 1741 Sterne secured through fam¬ 
ily influence the living of Sutton-in-the-Forest, a little village 
not far from York — then the most important city in the north 
of England. Settled here, he found himself at leisure to enjoy 
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the cultivated society of the cathedral town where the gayeties 
of the Assembly Rooms and the gossip of the coffee-houses 
claimed much of the young vicar’s attention. Here he soon met 
Miss Elizabeth Lumlev, a lady of good family and education, 
living in genteel lodgings in I.ittle Alice Lane. After a court¬ 
ship of two years, marked by love-letters which in style and 
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sensibility foreshadowed the Sentimental Journey , Sterne married 
the lady in 1743. In his picture of Parson Yorick and his parish 
in Tristram Shandy , the recklessly indecorous Vicar of Sutton 
portrayed himself as he appeared in the years following his 
marriage: 

His character was, — he loved a jest in his heart * * * He was as 
mercurial and sublimated a composition, — as heteroclite a crea- 
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ture in all his declensions; — with as much life and whim, and 
gaiti de caur about him, as the kindliest climate could have en¬ 
gendered and put together. With all this sail, poor Yorick carried 
not one ounce of ballast; he was utterly unpractised in the world; 
and, at the age of twenty-six, knew just about as well how to steer 
his course in it, as a romping, unsuspicious girl of thirteen: So that 
upon his first setting out, the brisk gale of his spirits, as you will 
imagine, ran him foul ten times in a day of somebody’s tackling; 
and as the grave and more slow-part were oftcnest in his way, — 
you may likewise imagine, ’twas with such he had generally the 
ill luck to get the most entangled. 

Yet this was the man who after two decades was to sweep 
London by storm, as the novelty and wit of Tristram Shandy cap¬ 
tivated the popular fancy. “Every body is curious to sec the 
author,” wrote a contemporary, Dr. John Hill, in the Royal 
Female Magazine , on the occasion of Sterne’s visit to the metrop¬ 
olis; “and when they see him, every body loves the man. 
There is a pleasure in his conversation that always pleases; and 
a goodness in his heart, which adds the greater tribute of 
esteem. Many have wit; but there is a peculiar merit in giving 
variety. This most agreeable joker can raise it from any sub¬ 
ject; for he seems to have studied all; and can suit it to his com¬ 
pany; the depth of whose understanding he very quickly 
fathoms.”* 

Fifty of his sermons in two volumes were hurriedly issued by 
the prudent Dodsley under the title The Sermons of Mr. Yorick , 
intended at once to assist the author’s clerical reputation, and to 
make further profit for the parson from the novelist’s literary 
success. Of the sermons and their author the poet Gray wrote 
appreciatively to his friend Thomas Wharton: “Have you read 
his sermons (with his own comic figure at the head of them)? 
they are in the style, I think, most proper for the pulpit, and 
shew a very strong imagination and a sensible heart: but you 
see him often tottering on the verge of laughter, and ready 
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to throw his periwig in the face of his audience.” Such a 
paradox Laurence Sterne appears always even to his contem¬ 
poraries. 

The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy , Gent, appeared in nine 
books in the years 1760-67. From title to finish it is of the es¬ 
sence of the unexpected. Plot the work lacks utterly: the life 
of Tristram Shandy does not begin until near the end of the 
third book and is always of minor importance; the opinions 
expressed are those of everyone but the titular hero. Between 
chapters and incidents there is often no apparent connection. 
Blank pages, asterisks, broken sentences, dots and dashes give 
graphic evidence of the reign of caprice, and of the aggressive 
contempt for rules and accepted forms which constituted the 
salient point of Sterne’s creed as artist and man. 

In characterization, however, the author’s great gifts appear. 
In the use of details of action, pose, gesture, speech, and stage 
properties, to reveal the inner man, he worked with incom¬ 
parable subtlety. Corporal Trim hears of the death of the 
“Young Master” from Susannah the Scullion; they reflect on 
man’s mortality: 

“He was alive last Whitsuntide!” said the coachman. “Whit¬ 
suntide! Alas!” said Trim, extending his right arm, and falling 
instantly into the same attitude in which he read the sermon, 
“What is Whitsuntide, Jonathan,” (for that was the coachman’s 
name), “or Shrovetide, or any tide or time past to this? Are we 
not here now,” continued the Corporal (striking the end of his 
stick perpendicularly upon the floor, so as to give an idea of health 
and stability) “and arc we not” (dropping his hat upon the 
ground) “gone! in a moment!” It was infinitely striking! 
Susannah burst into a flood of tears. 

Uncle Toby, an old soldier of Marlborough’s campaigns, with 
his fortifications on the Bowling Green is reminiscent of Smol¬ 
lett’s Commodore Trunnion. Uncle Toby and his servant, 
Corporal Trim; Uncle Toby and the fly he will not kill; Uncle 
Toby and the oath the Recording Angel blotted out; and even 
Uncle Toby and the Widow Wadman, reflect on the facetious 
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CORPORAL TRIM READING A SERMON TO 
MR. SHANDY, UNCLE TOBY, AND DR. SLOP 
(Frontispiece by Hogarth to Tristram Shandy , 1759, Vo|. JL) 

Laurence Sterne a dignity his Reverence docs not always merit. 

Sterne’s sentimentalism at its highest and most wholesome 
is expressed in My Uncle Toby. The sentimental movement 
was by this time well under way. Before Tristram Shandy its 
trail appears in fiction in Richardson’s delineation of his hero¬ 
ines, and in the virtues of Sir Charles Grandison, in Fielding’s 
benevolent Squire Allworthy, in such minor novels as Mary 
Collyer’s Letters from Felicia to Charlotte (1744-48), William 
Guthrie’s The Friends , a Sentimental History (1754), and quite in 
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the Shandean manner in the anonymous Life and Memoirs of 
Ephraim Tristram Bates (1756). In Smollett’s Commodore Trun¬ 
nion and in the unknown author’s Corporal Bates Uncle Toby had 
fictional forebears not sufficiently recognized. That much of 
Sterne’s wit and wisdom were borrowed from Arbuthnot, 
Swift, Robert Burton, Rabelais, and others of earlier date has 
been philosophically recognized by his critics. How closely 
he was related to his more immediate predecessors in fiction 
further study of minor romantic novels of the mid-eighteenth 
century must yet discover. 

In the Sentimental Journey (1768) Sterne adapted the loose 
picaresque structure to a whimsical narrative, not of the tricks 
of vagabonds and rogues, but of the experiences of a sentimental 
traveler through France, presumably himself, with the interest 
in shades and suggestions of amorous emotions, rather than in 
shrewdness of wit. In the episode of Maria and the donkey, 
which Sterne took over from Book IX of Tristram Shandy , ap¬ 
pears that blending of humor and pathos, and that conscious 
enjoyment of the luxury of feeling which has given Sterne the 
credit he hardly deserved of founding the English School of 
sentimental fiction. 

In the course of this journey he meets Smollett, Smclfungus 
the “splenetic traveller,” and another doctor, Mundungus, the 
“proud traveller,” both traveling in search of health, and he 
introduces them into his narrative. He concludes the episode 
with a mock benediction which strikes at the weakness of temper 
of his fellow novelist: 

Peace be to them, if it is to be found; but Heaven itself, was it 
possible to get there with such tempers, would want object to give 
it; every gentle spirit would come flying upon the wings of Love 
to hail their arrival. — Nothing would the souls of Smelfungus 
and Mundungus hear but fresh anthems of joy, fresh raptures of 
love, and fresh congratulations of their common felicity. — I 
heartily pity them: they have brought up no faculties for this 
work: and was the happiest mansion in Heaven to be allotted to 
Smelfungus and Mundungus, they would be so far from being 
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happy that the souls of Smelfungus and Mundungus would do 

penance there for all eternity. 

Following after the greater novelists, and imitating their most 
obvious merits —the bourgeois morality of Richardson, the 
picaresque heroes of Fielding and Smollett, the sentiment and 
eccentricity of Sterne — appeared a group of minor writers, dis¬ 
tinctly of the second order of excellence, or less, yet craftsmen 
who for the most part took with a measure of seriousness their 
responsibilities. Satire in the manner of Cervantes appeared 
in Mrs. Lennox’s The Female Quixote (1752), a satire on the 
romance-reading heroine; and in The Spiritual Quixote (1772), 
by the Reverend Richard Graves, an amusing burlesque on 
Methodist enthusiasm in the adventures of Mr. Geoffrey Wild- 
goose of Oxford and his squire, Mr. Jeremy Tugwell, the village 
cobbler. Robert Paltock in The Life and Adventures of Peter 
Wilkins (1751) followed his fancy without let or hindrance or 
ulterior motive to an imaginary region inhabited by a race of 
flying people. Almost as fantastic is Thomas Amory’s The Life 
of John Buncle (1756-66), an eccentric mixture of Socinian theo¬ 
logy, the adventures of a hero with eight successive wives, and 
unexpectedly minute and appreciative descriptions of the wild 
mountain scenery through which he travels in Cumberland and 
Westmorland. 



CHAPTER VI 

/ THE NEW ROMANTIC FICTION 

Many changes in the character of fiction during the progress 
of the eighteenth century were due to changes in social and 
economic conditions which altered the experience and outlook, 
as well as the numbers, of the reading public. Other changes 
were due to the influence of foreign models which to some ex¬ 
tent deflected the current of English fiction from domestic man¬ 
ners to adventure. It was a century in which developments 
were rapid and far-reaching; and one in which the growth of the 
business of publishing and distributing books gave encourage¬ 
ment to literary experiment. Many of the works of fiction were 
inevitably ephemeral; yet, in general, to the student of literary 
history they arc important as journalistic records of intellectual 
tendencies and literary styles. 

At the beginning of the century, heroic romance was still 
fashionable. Biddy Tipkin, the heroine of Richard Steele’s 
comedy, The Tender Husband (1705), had “spent all her solitude 
in reading romances” until her head was so full of “shepherds, 
knights, flowery meads, groves, and streams” that a lover who 
talked to her “like a man of this world” was doomed to failure. 
The fortunate suitor seemed one who arrived confidently assert¬ 
ing “Cassandra, Astrea and Clclia are my intimate acquaint¬ 
ances.” Even as late as 1752, Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, Dr. 
Johnson’s friend, in Arabella, the heroine of the Female Quixote , 
exhibited the danger of applying to real life the standards of old 
romance. But by Mrs. Lennox’s time, though the circulating 
libraries provided the folios of La Calprenede and Scudery, 
their vogue and influence had about disappeared. 

v^The reciprocal relation between the taste of the reading 
public and the book-trade at this period was earnestly discussed 
by Clara Reeve, a contemporary author of works in the new 
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romantic style. She represents a group of novel-readers more 
serious than most, and especially concerned for the morals of 
the young person. In The Progress of Romance (1785), a conver¬ 
sation between three friends, she reviews the history of English 
fiction, lingering on the novels of the eighteenth century./ At 
many points Miss Reeve is surprisingly liberal — where religion 
is not concerned; as in her estimates of the Memoirs of the Count 
Grammont and Smollett’s novels. She is alarmed, however, pro¬ 
foundly, by the influence of the new circulating libraries: by 
their power, on the one hand, to stimulate the publication of 
inferior novels; and, on the other, by their tendency to cultivate 
a taste for fiction both morally and artistically dubious. She 
recurs to the theme with an insistence which gives to her protest 
the interest of a social document. 

[By the middle of the century, Miss Reeve observes, “the 
press groaned under the weight of Novels, which sprung up 
like Mushrooms every year.” During the succeeding decade 
“every work of any merit produced a swarm of imitators, till 
they became a public evil, and the institution of the Circulating 
libraries conveyed them in the cheapest manner to every bodies 
hand.” The year 1766 (the year which saw the publication of 
The Vicar of Wakefield) proved so “prolific in the Novel Way” 
that reviewers complained of reading the number of novels 
necessary to provide “an Annual Supply for the Circulating 
Library.” In consequence, remarks Miss Reeve prosaically, 
“the manufacturers of Novels were constantly at work for them, 
and were very poorly paid for their Labours.” ! 

The influence of these circulating libraries was far-reaching; 
the contention is amply sustained by allusions in the letters and 
diaries of the period, as well as by the comment of the satirists. 
“Young people are allowed to subscribe to them,” Miss Reeve 
points out, “and to read indiscriminately all they contain.” 
As a result of this reading (even as Steele and Mrs. Lennox had 
observed of the readers of romances) “a young woman is taught 
to expect adventures and intrigues — she expects to be ad- 
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dressed in the style of these books, with the language of flattery 
and adulation.*’ 

Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, the Blue Stocking, likewise reflects 
on contemporary taste and the book-trade. Her dialogue 
between Plutarch and a Modern Bookseller deplores the 
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public’s neglect of a handsome edition of Plutarch's Lives. The 
bookseller’s loss was fortunately repaired by the popularity 
of Johnson’s Lives of the Highwaymen (1734), the work con¬ 
taining an early account of Jonathan Wild. “ ‘You express 
great indignation at our present race of Writers,’ the Bookseller 
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concludes; ‘But believe me the fault lies chiefly on the side of the 
readers.’ ” 

Successive satires on novel-reading heroines after the middle 
of the century enforce Miss Reeve’s moral. The novels read by 
the successors of Biddy Tipkin and Arabella are ridiculed by 
George Colman in Polly Honeycomb (1760), and by Sheridan in 
The Rivals (1775). To his comedy — or “Dramatic Novel” — 
Colman attaches an explanatory prologue, and a few pages 
from the catalogue of a circulating library. Here “Adven¬ 
tures,” “Memoirs,” and “Histories,” imitative of Richardson. 
Fielding, Smollett, and the French novelists, abound. To Polly 
Honeycomb and Lydia Languish such libraries offered a wealth 
of stories which justified Miss Reeve’s misgivings. Shorter and 
less heroic than the romances enjoyed by Biddy Tipkin and 
Arabella, they arc, as a rule, quite as unnatural in character 
and sentiment. This “dear delight of later years,” Colman’s 
prologue hails ironically: 

Cassandra’s folios now no longer read, 

See two neat pocket-volumes in their stead! 

And then so sentimental is their style, 

So chaste yet so bewitching all the while! 

Plot, elopement, passion, rape, and rapture, 

The total sum of every dear — dear — chapter. 

A few years later, Lydia Languish’s maid, after an unsatis¬ 
factory search of the circulating libraries of Bath, enters breath¬ 
less: 


Lydia. And could you not get The Reward of Constancy? 

Lucy. No, indeed, ma’am. 

Lydia. Nor The Fatal Connection ? 

Lucy. No, indeed, ma’am. 

Lydia. Heigh-ho! — Did you inquire for The Delicate Distress ? 
Lucy. Or, The Memoirs of Lady Woodford ? Yes, indeed, ma’am. 
I asked for it; and I might have brought it from Mr. Frederick’s, 
but Lady Slattern Lounger, who had just sent it home, had so 
soiled and dog’s-eared it, it wasn’t fit for a Christian to read. 
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Contemporary with these changes in the tastes of novel- 
readers were changes in the taste of readers of poetry, and in the 
interests and philosophies of poets themselves. In the first half 
of the century poets belonged to the neo-classical school of Pope, 
or to the romantic minority — a group composed of sensitive, 
thoughtful ladies, Scotchmen, Dissenters, and country poets 
who had grown up in happy isolation from the domination of 
London fashions. Among them were artistic bohemians who, 
then as now, fell into forms of expression radically at variance 
with orthodox canons. . It was in the poetry of this minority 
that the ideas and sentiments which were to control literary 
taste, both in prose and verse, at the end of the century were 
acquiring form and meaning. “Romanticism,” ventures Mr. 
Lascelles Abercrombie, “is an attitude of mind which repre¬ 
sents the tendency of the mind to turn away from actuality in 
upon itself to imagined experience.” From this withdrawal of 
ithe romanticist into his own idea of the world as it might be 
were born the medieval revival, and the humanitarian and 
revolutionary aspects of the English romantic movement. 

/In the novels, ks in the poetry which express the new taste 
and philosophy, vve find self-consciousness, melancholy, close 
and sympathetic bbservation of nature; varied interests which 
transcend the near and the familiar; high fancies and glowing 
moods which lead to adventure, experiment, and revolution. 
Such novels were distinguished, on the one hand, by their offer 
of a romantic escape; and on the other by their hope of reform. 
Other novels, simultaneously, fulfilling the perennial office of 
fiction, contented themselves with the truthful representation 
of life and manners, leaving to the reader the discovery of any 
implied lesson. 

The history of the novel after Richardson, however, cannot be 
fairly explained without reference to the development simul¬ 
taneously of the sentimental novel in France. Comparable to 
the service rendered English fiction of the seventeenth century 
by the romances of the Scudery, and the Exemplary Novels of 
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Cervantes, is the influence exerted a century later by the novels 
of Prevost, Marivaux, and Rousseau. French fiction, in the 
original tongue, and in the translations which (as in the case of 
heroic romance) followed fast upon the publication of a work 
in Paris, had an indubitable effect upon the substance and tone 
of the English novel in the eighteenth century. That the influ¬ 
ence was reciprocal is demonstrated by the vogue of Richardson 
in France, by the translation (or adaptation) of his novels by 
Prevost, and by Diderot’s £loge de Richardson (1761). 

The influence of Le Sage upon the English novel of picaresque 
adventure has already been noticed. More romantic writers 
of France, the Chevalier de Mouhy, Crebillon fils, and others, 
had found readers in England before Richardson offered Pamela 
for the correction of British taste. \ The translation of French 
novels not only whetted the appetite of the British public for 
romantic stories of adventure, but soon supplied models for'—" 
English novelists experimenting in the field of sentimental fic¬ 
tion. In some of their garbled abridgments and revisions, the 
translators changed the setting of the story from Paris to Lon¬ 
don, substituted English names for French ones, and even al¬ 
tered the action of the original to suit what appeared to be the 
taste of the English reader. As a result of such procedures 
a late novel of Mrs. Haywood’s, The Forlunate Foundling (1744) 
became the unacknowledged source of a novel by Crebillon 
fils, Les Heureux Orfhelins (1754), which in its turn formed the 
basis of The Happy Orphans (1758), an anonymous English 
work which a shrewd reviewer termed a “transmogrification” 
of Mrs. Haywood’s story. 

Highly important among the much translated novels of the 
period was the Vie de Marianne; ou, les Avenlures de la Comtesse de... 

( 1 73 1 —4 1 ) by Marivaux. Left unfinished by its author, it is the 
story of an unknown orphan, the only survivor of a stage-coach 
attacked by robbers. Befriended in childhood by a benevolent 
cure, Marianne finds herself at the age of sixteen, as the result 
of unforeseen circumstances, alone in Paris. Virtuous, charm- 
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ing, shrewd, a natural coquette, she faces the perils conventional 
to such stories. The author is a man of Paris. He gives 
reality to the people of its streets, to the ladies of its fashionable 
world, to its ecclesiastics. His gifts are not displayed in plot 
and organization, but in vivid portraiture and psychological 
analysis, especially minute analysis of feminine states of mind, 
and of love. 

Marivaux’s delineation of the sentimental experiences of his 
little middle-class heroine, a virtuous girl preyed upon by a 
hypocritical villain under whose protection she has temporarily 
fallen, bears so striking a resemblance to Pamela as to arouse sus¬ 
picion, apparently unfounded, that Richardson took from the 
French work the suggestion for his first novel. There seems no 
evidence, however, that he read the book itself, although the 
popularity of Marianne in England was sufficiently great to have 
exercised an influence on taste which might easily have affected 
Richardson indirectly. The extent of its vogue is suggested by 
the threg.translations in which it appeared: a literal translation 
which followed the publication of the parts in Paris; and two 
other versions much alike: The Virtuous Orphan; or, the Life oj 
Marianne ( ca . 1742), and The Life and Adventures of Indiana, the 
Virtuous Orphan (1746). These two were furnished with inter¬ 
polations weighted with Richardsonian morality, and a very 
moral and Anglo-Saxon conclusion, quite unlike the French 
continuation by Madame Riccoboni. The two forms of The 
Virtuous Orphan were probably the work of Mary Collyer, or of 
her husband Joseph Collyer, a bookseller of London. The 
“Translator’s Preface,” an interesting document, sets forth the 
current English idea of the social value of a history which dis¬ 
plays realistically the motions of the human heart, if only that 
history be “reduced to our own level, and applicable to our 
real circumstances in life.” It is a statement of literary faith 
which bears comparison with Richardson’s preface to Clarissa. 

Marivaux’s representation of middle-class life, and his psycho¬ 
logical analysis constitute his great contributions to the novel. 
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He shares these concerns with Richardson; but there is a differ¬ 
ence, in that the English novelist, however realistic his intention, 
must shape his material to demonstrate his moral lesson, 
whereas the Frenchman is intent only upon the objective 
analysis of the human heart. The unfinished state of Marianne 
proves, as M. Servais fitienne pointed out, that in a psychologi¬ 
cal novel as in life, there is properly no end to an action; that 
the conclusion of one chapter of the story becomes the beginning 
of the next. 

More important than Marivaux, perhaps, in his influence on 
other novelists is the Abbe Prevost, the French translator of 
Richardson’s novels. Prevost is a romancer. Like Marivaux, 
he puts psychology at the service of love, but it is sad and tragic 
love, for the most part, in his stories, productive of suffering, 
crime, and catastrophe. He anticipates the sentimentalism 
of Richardson; but even more than the English novelist’s, his 
characters are endowed with exalted capacities to think and 
feel: I'homme sensible , the melancholy hero, pursued by fate, 
dominates his plots, and is adopted by his imitators in France 
and England. Far from sharing Richardson’s desire to dismiss 
“the improbable and marvellous,” Prevost turns from the 
domestic scene to enjoy strange and catastrophic adventures 
which in breathless succession contribute to the difficulties of 
his sentimental heroes and heroines. He places his characters 
in pseudo-historical settings, in remote lands, in mysterious 
hiding-places. His stage once set, however, a dark and ominous 
scene suitably indicated, he returns to his characters, whose ac¬ 
tions and sentiments are his chief interest. 

The most popular of Prevost’s novels in England was Cleveland 
( x 731 --38), translated under the title, The Life of Mr. Cleveland, 
natural son of Oliver Cromwell: written by himself { 1731) reappear¬ 
ing in several later editions up to 1780. This work, which 
Clara Reeve evidently believed to be an English novel, she de¬ 
clared to have been “eagerly received and generally read.” It 
is the story of two sons of Cromwell, brought up in a cave to 
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escape the persecutions of their father; Cleveland, the hero of the 
story, subsequently leads an adventurous career in Europe and 
America. Miss Reeve found the incidents “too much of the 
marvellous kind” for her prudent taste; “but some of the 
scenes,” she adds, “are very pathetic, and there is business 
enough to keep the reader’s attention constantly awake.” A 
romantic setting, remarkable adventures, and characters of 
extreme sensibility: these are the elements of a Prevost novel, 
the influence of which in England helped to bridge the gap be¬ 
tween Richardson and Mrs. Radcliffc. 

A later French work which bears the marks of Richardson’s 
example is Julie , ou , la Nouvelle Heloise (1761; translated 1762), 
an epistolary novel by Jean Jacques Rousseau. Though the 
frenchman's philosophy of feeling is very different from the 
domestic morality of Richardson, the endeavor to create a 
novel of real life which should serve as the medium of the 
author’s sentimental argument suggests English influence. 

\With the appearance of the sentimental novel of everyday 
life, the women novelists came into their own. I The minor 
works which filled the shelves of the circulating libraries of 
London and Bath were a combination of the favorite ingredi¬ 
ents of Richardson and Prevost, with a dash of Marivaux and 
Fielding. Richardson contributed his domestic milieu and his 
psychological treatment of character; his epistolary method and 
his moral purpose. Prevost offered adventure,strange and gloomy 
settings, and a philosophy of feeling. Heroines now tended to 
find themselves hapless victims of a relentless destiny; heroes to 
become melancholy and impetuous men of passion. Definitely 
the echoes of Prevost resounded in many of these works. 

^Distinguished among the women writers was Sarah Fielding, 
sister of the author of Tom Jones , and a member of Richardson’s 
circle. Her best known novel, The Adventures of David Simple 
(1744), is a story in picaresque form, with a hero who “travels 
through the cities of London and Westminster in search of a 
real friend.” In successive episodes it exhibits the innocent 
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faith of the sentimental David, and his disillusionment at the 
hands of perfidious humanity.^ In her account of his adven¬ 
tures, the author displays considerable penetration for so inex¬ 
perienced a lady. In the end, the guileless Camilla delivers 
the saddened hero from utmost despair. She is assured by 
David of his complete felicity on this occasion: “To you, there¬ 
fore, Madam,” he concludes, “I owe that delicate pleasure of 
having my taste approved by my judgment.” The sentiments 
throughout savor far more of Richardson, the author’s spiritual 
director, than of her brother, Henry Fielding, who supplied a 
generous introduction. 

Mrs. Francis Sheridan, the mother of the dramatist, wrote the 
Memoirs of Miss Sidney Bidulph, extracted from her own Journal 
(1761), a melancholy story of virtue in such great distress that 
Dr. Johnson assured the author he was uncertain “whether slit 
had a right on moral principles, to make her readers suffer so 
much.” This novel was followed by Nourjahad 1 1767), an east¬ 
ern tale. 

j/Mrs. Frances Brooke was the author of a periodical called 
The Old Maid, an imitation of the Spectator, in which she ridi¬ 
culed the fashionable education of young ladies, and undertook 
to turn their attention to the reading of the books which she 
commended, j Herself a reader of considerable critical taste, 
she had not escaped the influence of contemporary French 
fiction which affected perceptibly the style of her own novels. 
Her initial venture in fiction was the translating of Lady Catesby's 
Letters (Paris 1758; translated 1760) by Madame Riccoboni, the 
author of the French continuation of Marianne. To Madame 
Riccoboni Mrs. Brooke doubtless owed her introduction to the 
French school of sensibility. In 1760 also she published anony¬ 
mously her first original novel, Lady Julia Mandeville, a story of 
the everyday life of people of modest elegance; ofa hero and hero¬ 
ine highly endowed with sensibility whose ideal love is thwarted 
by circumstances, and brought to a tragic end. The pathos of 
the story becomes morbidity, and the demise of the heroine is 
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strongly reminiscent of the death of Clarissa Harlowe. Rich¬ 
ardson is obviously the conscious model of the author, though 
less consciously, perhaps, she is dominated by the sentimental 
followers of Prevost. 

In 1762 Mrs. Brooke’s husband became chaplain of the gar¬ 
rison ai Quebec; thither she followed him a year later. Nature, 
which had supplied a sympathetic background for the English 
life of her first novel, now under the stress of her admiration for 
the wild scenery of Canada became an outstanding feature in 
her second novel, Emily Montagu (1769). It is again a senti¬ 
mental novel of manners, this time of the English colony at 
Quebec. The hero rhapsodizes in a letter to his sister: 

What charm, my dear Lucy, is there in sensibility! ’Tis the 
magnet which attracts all to itself: virtue may command esteem, 
understanding and talents admiration, beauty a transient desire; 
but ’tis sensibility alone which can inspire love. 


The heroine finds the sublimity of the site of Quebec, and the 
fairy-like loveliness of other scenes sufficient reward for the in¬ 
credible hardships of an Atlantic crossing in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. In the effectiveness of her regional back¬ 
ground in this novel Mrs. Brooke made a real contribution to 
the art of fiction. In the naturalness of her portrayal of the 
manners of her society Mr. E. Phillips Poole, her most recent 
biographer, finds Mrs. Brooke a link between Richardson and 
Fanny Burney and Jane Austen. 

[Many other women novelists of less individual distinction were 
simultaneously writing novels of domestic manners or romantic 
adventure.- These works are touched, in different proportions, 
with Richardson’s morality, the psychology of Marivaux, and 
the sensibility of Rousseau and Prevost. Mrs. Sarah Scott, 
the sister of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, wrote a Richardsonian 


novel, the History of Cornelia (i 75 °)’ Mrs. Elizabeth Griffith, in 
collaboration with her husband Richard Griffith, composed the 
Letters of Henry and Frances (1757) which Fanny Burney read as a 
girl and preferred to The Vicar of Wakefield. Mrs. Griffith s 
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other works include the Delicate Distress (1769), which Lydia 
Languish desired. These moral and sentimental works of 
earnest and hard-working English ladies doubtless surpassed 
the average of the circulating libraries, on the shelves of which 
French and English novels stood side by side, enjoyed without 
distinction by habitual novel-readers like Sheridan’s heroine. 
The Tears of Sensibility (1773), on Lydia Languish’s list, is, for 
example, a translation from the French ofD’Arnaud, a follower 
of Prevost. The Monthly Review displays with some hostility 
the characteristics of this type of novel which was making an 
undeniable impress on English fiction: 

The Author aims, for the most part, to keep his Reader on the 
rack. He deals only in those virtues and vices which astonish 
and exercise our sensibility in the extreme. He therefore defeats 
his own purpose. A tale made up wholly of wonder, never ex¬ 
cites admiration; and a novel which in every way harrows up the 
soul, leaves it in great quietness. 

But the literary history of the quarter-century which followed 
proved that the reviewer underestimated the appeal of senti¬ 
mental adventure to the British reading public. 

THE GOTHIC NOVEL 

From a lone tow’r, with rev’rcnd ivy crown’d, 

The pealing bell await'd a tender sigh; 

Still, as the village caught the waving sound, 

A swelling tear distream’d from cv’ry eye. 

— Shenstonk 

\ part of the sentimental movement in England, the Gothic 
vel was a more or less conscious protest against the rational, 
realistic creed of Richardson and Fielding and their followers, 
which asserted the superiority f or literary purpose s of things 
familiar and contemporary. The reaction represented one 
phase of that revival of interest in medieval life and art which de¬ 
scended from a scholarly antiquarian zeal to become a fashion, 
and bore strange fruit in pseudo-Gothic castles and artificial 
ruins; in ballads, ancient and modem; in Gothic Chippendale 
chairs; and in a new species of romantic fiction, j 
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Novelists attempted to supply the perennial demand for mys¬ 
tery and violent emotion with narratives remote in time and 
place. Centering in the trials and misfortunes of sentimental 
lovers, these stories enrich their plots with ghosts, portents, and 
satanic forces; and describe those ’ 


... old unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago 

of which Wordsworth’s Solitary Reaper sang, in immortal com¬ 
memoration of the yearnings of the romantic. Popular super- 
stitious interest in the preternatural such as had been manifested 
early in the century by Defoe, and the pleasing horror of vio¬ 
lence and crime exhibited in the later rogue stories and in Smol¬ 
lett’s Count Fathom , were now allowed to expand in the dignity of 
^ an historical setting. Displayed in the shadows of the Dark Ages, 

\ the vagaries of men and ghosts gained new mystery and prestige. 

/Close to the beginning of a long line of novels which com- 
bihed an historical setting with adventure and sentiment stands 
Longsword Earl of Salisbury (1762), a talc of “chivalry, love, and/ 4 * 
religion,” by the Rev. Thomas Lcland. [ The charm of this work'” 
for contemporary readers is indicated by the reviewer who 
commends it as a romance in which “the truth of History is 
artfully interwoven with entertaining fiction, and interesting 
Episodes.” It serves, moreover, the cause of morality, im¬ 
pressing “young minds, naturally warmed and attracted by the 
splendour of heroic virtue, and moved by the finest affection of 
the human heart.” Thus early, a pseudo-historical setting for a^ 
story of adventure and sentiment provided a diversion of in¬ 
terest from the familiar realism of the domestic and picaresque 
novels of the previous decades. I 

\ Two years later appeared a work less dependent upon his¬ 
tory, though its setting was distinctly medieval. Most incred¬ 
ible of its kind, yet a novel of amazing interest to the author’s 
contemporaries, was the Castle of Otranto (1765)- Horace Wal¬ 
pole (1717-97), the author, I was a nobleman, and a highly 




respected antiquarian; he was also a lonely bachelor of fastidi¬ 
ous tastes and uncertain health — both of which unfitted him in 




HORACE WALPOLE IN HIS LIBRARY AT STRAWBERRY HILL 
(From a painting by J. H. Muntz, 1756.) 

a measure for the company of hard-riding, hard-drinking cou 
try squires, or of rakish men of fashion. He cscaoed from : 
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these demands of his own world into the past, building himself a 
pseudo-Gothic castle at Strawberry Hill, wherein to display a 
heterogeneous collection of antique treasures. Here he imag¬ 
ined himself now a feudal baron, and now a learned monk. He 
climbed his little wooden Gothic staircase to his Gothic library, 
with its windows filled with miscellaneous scraps of painted 
glass, where his books looked down through pointed arches upon 
the master and his favorite dog. Here in long evenings he saw 
visions and dreamed dreams of the life of the romantic past, 
with manners very different from those of the witty and elegant 
world of Hampton Court and St. James’s. And out of these 
breams, his literary masterpiece was born. He wrote to a 
friend, William Cole, the antiquary, the manner of the event: 
“Shall I even confess to you, what was the origin of this ro¬ 
mance?” he asked. “I waked one morning in the beginning of 
last June, from a dream, of which, all I could recover was, that 
I thought myself in an ancient castle (a very natural dream for a 
head filled like mine with Gothic story), and that on the upper¬ 
most banister of a great staircase I saw a gigantic hand in 
armour. In the evening I sat down, and began to write, with¬ 
out knowing in the least what I intended to say or relate. The 
work grew on my hands, and I grew fond of it — add, that I was 
very glad to think of anything, rather than politics — in short 
I was so engrossed with my tale, which I completed in less than 
two months, that one evening I wrote from the time I had drunk 
my tea, about six o’clock, till half an hour after one in the morn¬ 
ing, when my head and fingers were so weary, that I could not 
hold the pen to finish the sentence, but left Matilda and Isabella 
talking, in the middle of a paragraph.” 1 

Without indication of its true authorship, the tale was issued 
in 1765 with a misleading title-page which read, 

The Castle of Otranto, A Story. 

Translated by William Marshall, Gent. 

From the Original Italian of Onuphrio Muralto, 

Canon of the Church of St. Nicholas at Otranto. 

* Letter to Cole, 9 March, 1765. 
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The second edition abandoned the subterfuge and appeared 
with the abbreviated title The Castle of Otranto , A Gothic Story. A 
dedicatory sonnet directed attention to those marvellous and 
melancholy strains which to the sensitive author constituted the 
twofold appeal of his extraordinary story: 

The gentle Maid, whose hapless tale 
These melancholy pages speak, 

Say, gracious Lady shall she fail 
To draw the tear down thy cheek? 

No, never was the pitying breast 
Insensible to human woes: 

Tender tho’ firm it melts distrest 
For weaknesses it never knows. 

Oh! guard the marvels I relate 

Of fell ambition scourg’d by fate, 

From reason’s peevish blame. 

Blest with thy smile, my dauntless sail 

I dare expand to Fancy’s gale, 

For sure thy smiles arc Fame. 

The romance, its scene laid in medieval Italy, relates how 
Manfred, Prince of Otranto, with “fell ambition” sought to 
avert the fulfillment of an ancient prophecy. Conrad, the 
sickly heir, on his wedding day is dashed to pieces in the court¬ 
yard of the castle by a gigantic helmet topped by a mountain 
of sable plumes. The frantic efforts of the Prince to marry the 
intended bride of his son, the lovely Isabella, and thus avert the 
doom of his house, amply provide emotions of pity and terror. 
His fell designs are frustrated by a succession of supernatural 
manifestations. As Isabella “shrieked and started from him,” 
Manfred pursued, when suddenly “the moon, which was now 
up and gleamed in at the opposite casement, presented to his 
sight the plumes of the fatal helmet, which rose to the height of 
the windows, waving backward and forward in a tempestuous 
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manner, and accompanied with a hollow and rustling sound.” 
Manfred advanced again, but “at that instant the portrait of his 
grandfather, which hung over the bench where they had been 
sitting, uttered a deep sigh, and heaved its breast.” In the 
end, after many scenes of sorrow, violence, and bewilderment, 
the true heir to the sovereignty of Otranto is discovered in an 
unexpected quarter. His claim is attested by “a clap of thun¬ 
der which shook the castle to its foundation,” by “the clank of 
more than mortal armor,” and by the voice of a visionary figure 
which “dilated to an immense magnitude” appears in the cen¬ 
ter of the ruins. Then, having spoken, it “ascended solemnly to 
heaven,” dissolved amid clouds, “wrapt from mortal eyes in a 
blaze of glory.” 

v Walpole’s “Gothic story” illustrates two of the strains out of 
which in England the new form of romance developed. It was 
the fruit of the union of architecture and sentiment in an age 
wearying of the chaste proportions of Palladian buildings, and 
the narrow confines of neo-classical emotions .I In the preface 
to the second edition of The Castle of Otranto tire author indicts 
the realism which “by a strict adherence to common life” had 
dammed up “the great resources of fancy.” j In the very un¬ 
common life, therefore, of his Gothic story he was moved by a 
desire to leave “the power of fancy at liberty to expatiate 
through the boundless realms of invention, and thence of 
creating more interesting situations.” At the same time in 
the characters of his story he strove for naturalness and prob¬ 
ability. 

The medieval scene, with the haunted castle in the fore-. 
ground, became the accepted locale of the sentimental novel of 
adventure. The Middle Ages to the eighteenth century were a 
dim and dateless expanse vaguely associated with castles, cathe¬ 
drals, and the Norman Conquest. To the Humanists of the 
Renaissance, Gothic architecture had seemed the product of a 
barbarous and lawless age, /the inventions of “the Gothes or 
Lumbards” as Sir Henry Wotton wrote in his Elements of Archi- 
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lecture (1624); of those “Goths and Vandals,” according to Sir 
Christopher Wren, who demolished the Greek and Roman 
architecture and “introduced in its stead a certain fantastical 
and licentious manner of building which we have since called 



GOTHIC RUINS 

(From Designs by Mr. R. Bentley for Six Poems by Mr. T. Gray , made at the 
suggestion of Horace Walpole.) 

modern or Gothic, of great industry and expressive carving, 
full of fret and lamentable imagery.” In every art, however, 
fiction included, the license and fantasy, which constitute the 
bogey of one generation, become the cherished objectives of the 
next. Thus early eighteenth-century architects like Hawks- 
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moor and Vanbrugh made use of Gothic detail for its decora¬ 
tive value without much observation of Gothic methods of 
construction; similarly the medieval revival in literature, with¬ 
out historical accuracy or understanding, took possession of the 
externals of the life and art of the Middle Ages in order to 
dramatize the suppressed emotions of the later period. 

Whether this medieval revival (which Walpole served in the 
capacity of noble patron) originated in a literary or an archi¬ 
tectural impulse has been perhaps unprofitably debated. The 
two manifestations of the same need to escape from forms of ex¬ 
pression which restricted the imagination of poet and builder 
may well have been simultaneous: they were the outgrowth, in 
part, of the archaeological zeal of the antiquary, and of the Eng¬ 
lishman’s familiarity with the ruins and monuments of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages which came to symbolize a past of heroic adventure 
and noble sentiment. Chattcrton dreaming in the muniment- 
room of St. Mary Redcliffe, and seeking to express his own vi¬ 
sions in poems in medieval style, is an illustration of the natural 
unity of the various phases of the revival: architectural, literary, 
and antiquarian. 

Mr. Kenneth Clark in his essay on The Gothic Revival (1928) 
analyzes the spirit — the psychology and sentiment — of this 
eighteenth-century medievalism. “The Gothic was the fash¬ 
ionable melancholy,” he remarks. “With the help of a 
crumbling arch, the admirer of Night Thoughts could con¬ 
template himself as a work of art.” The statement suggests the 
aspiration in Thomas Warton’s The Pleasures of Melancholy : 

Beneath yon ruin’d abbey’s moss grown piles 
Oft let me sit at twilight hours of eve 
Where through some western window the pale moon 
Pours her long level’d rule of streaming light. 

And the poetry suggests a soliloquy from The Mysteries of 
Udolpho. “The immensely secure society of the eighteenth 
century,” Mr. Clark continues, “indulged in day-dreams of 
incredible violence. Their classical heroes seemed flat and un- 
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enterprising, and the medieval ballads, popularized by Addison, 
provided a new world of heroes, reckless, bloodthirsty and ob¬ 
scure. Any ruin might inspire melancholy, but only a Gothic 
ruin could inspire the chivalry of the crusader or the pious en¬ 
thusiasm of a monk.” 

/Stirred thus by the precedents and sentimental inducements 
which architecture and poetry presented to his imagination, 
the English reader was prepared to welcome a new species of 
fiction which, while attempting psychological realism in the 
delineation of human conduct and sentiment, set its action in 
remote and mysterious places and times, and provided for the 
humdrum and the industrious reader vicarious thrills of adven¬ 
turous emotion. ■ And so in their Gothic summer-houses, in 
“picturesque” gardens along the peaceful Thames, eighteenth- 
century ladies and gentlemen in colossal head-dresses and full* 
bottomed wigs read tales of pleasing horror, and melancholy 
sentiment written for their delectation by the followers of 
Horace Walpole and Prevost: Clara Reeve, Sophia Lee, Mrs. 
Ann Radcliffe, “Monk” Lewis — and many more. The charm 
and timeliness of the romantic escape which such stories offered 
is suggested in a letter from Mrs. Carter to Mrs. Vesey, dated 
August 14, 1780: “While you are reposing during the sultry 
hours beneath the romantic shades of Windsor,” writes the 
learned translator of Epictetus , “how could I wish to partake your 
reveries, while you are conjuring up the phantoms of Gothic 
times, and losing all modern transactions amidst the adventures 
of chivalry.” And then she adds, perhaps a bit apologetically: 
“Imagination is a capricious rover, fond of every object that 
carries it out of the track of daily and familiar occurrences. It 
loves to traverse the pathless desert and enchanted forest, to 
roam amidst wild uncultivated nature, and amuse itself with 
the extravagant effects of untutored passions.” 

I The Gothic novel in England which grew out of the medieval 
day-dreaming of the eighteenth century, encouraged by the pre¬ 
cedents of French fiction, developed in due course stock char- 
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acters and situations, and habitual emotional effects. Its char¬ 
acteristic figure is the somber, restless villain, already dimly 
outlined in the French novels. He is the progenitor of the 
Byronic type, who with the years develops a personality domi¬ 
nating and saturnine, in later novels approaching the satanic. 
In the strange and deliberate crimes of his ultimate embodi¬ 
ment, he is far from the light-hearted rogues of the early picar¬ 
esque stories, and the criminal adventurers of Defoe. The 
heroine is a beautiful and innocent young person of excessive 
sensibility, waiting to be rescued by a chivalrous lover. The 
scene is laid in a haunted castle, 1 a cloister, a ruined abbey, for¬ 
tunately equipped with subterranean passages and unused 
chambers. Nature, wild and desolate, or softly melancholy, 
provides a congenial landscape for the action, and an incite¬ 
ment to the reader’s mood. Incidents of physical violence and 
mental anguish are assisted by supernatural appearances; and 
through this melodramatic matter runs the thread of romantic 
love. Such comedy as is permitted in the stories is confined, fol¬ 
lowing Walpole’s precedent, to the servants of the piece. With 
minor variations, such are the elements out of which, after the 
Castle of Otranto , a Gothic novel could be composed. / 

But Walpole’s story was perhaps too monstrous to inspire im¬ 
mediate imitation. Thirteen years elapsed before the appear¬ 
ance of the first story of Clara Reeve (1729-1807), described by 
the author as the literary offspring of The Castle of Otranto. 
Originally published under the title, The Champion of Virtue , a 
Gothic Story (1777), it was republished the following year as The 
Old English Baron. With its scene laid chiefly in the Castle of 
Lovel in the reign of Henry II, it is a story of lovers separated 
by differences of birth and station. Its plot, like that of Wal¬ 
pole’s novel, centers in an initial mystery, culminating in the 
restoration of the true heir to the inheritance of which he has 


1 The ghost-haunted Gothic castle had made an early appearance in Madame 
De Murat’s Lettres du Ch&Uau de Kemose (1710). See J. R. Foster, Publications of 
the Modem Language Association , XLII (1927), 445, note. 
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been cruelly deprived by the crimes of a proud and ambitious 
uncle — a stock figure in such novels. The story, says the 
author, is “distinguished by the appellation of Gothic, being a 
picture of Gothic times and manners.’* With all her deference, 
she aspires to improve upon Walpole’s work by mitigating the 
violence and extravagance of the supernatural features of his 
tale. “For instance,” Miss Reeve argues rationally, “we can 
conceive, and allow of the appearance of a ghost; we can even 
dispense with an enchanted sword and helmet; but then they 
must keep within the limits of credibility.” 

The common sense of Miss Reeve takes pains to invent, there¬ 
fore, natural and reasonable explanations for most of the mys¬ 
teries in her story, a practice followed by Mrs. Radclifle, her 
more imaginative successor. But some readers will always de¬ 
light in happenings beyond the limits which common sense 
marks out for the imagination. One such reader was Horace 
Walpole, who, far from feeling rebuked by the greater credibility 
of Miss Reeve’s marvels remarked, on reading The Old English 
Baron : “It is so probable that any trial for murder at the Old 
Bailey would make a more interesting story.” As usual, of 
course, Horace Walpole exaggerates. But perhaps a little irri¬ 
tation on his part was justified, for the standard of common-sense 
reality by which Miss Reeve ventured to judge his Gothic novel, 
had no relation to that frank determination of his to recover the 
freedom of invention of the old romances, and to regard “the 
laws of nature” only so far as they concerned the speech and 
actions of “the mortal agents in his drama.” 

With Sophia Lee (1750-1824), best known for her pseudo- 
historical novel The Recess (1785), there appeared a veritable 
imitator of Provost. Her story of sixteenth-century England 
portrays the unhappy adventures of Eleanor and Matilda, 
daughters of Mary Queen of Scots and the Duke of Norfolk. 
Confined during the years of their girlhood in a secret portion 
of a ruined abbey, they are later loved by Leicester and Essex, 
and persecuted by Queen Elizabeth. The indebtedness of this 
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story to the plot of Prevost’s Cleveland is obvious. Mystery, ro¬ 
mance, and suffering attend the two heroines. The Recess in 
which they were brought up, and into which repeatedly they 
retreat, is reached by unfastening a moving panel, entering a 
dark closet, lifting a trap-door, “fitted very neatly,” descending 
a narrow stair, passing through subterranean passages which 
lead to secret apartments constructed within the ruins of an 
ancient abbey. Here on one occasion Matilda and Leicester, 
to whom she is secretly married, flee, only to find themselves in 
the hands of their enemies. In their extremity a peal of thun¬ 
der shook the ruins to their foundations, livid lightning per¬ 
vaded their dungeon, and disclosed once more the trap door 
which afforded them timely escape. Such is the tone and tenor 
of this romance of thrilling adventure and all-pervading senti¬ 
ment. 

In collaboration with her sister Harriet, Sophia Lee composed 
a collection of sentimental stories entitled, the Canterbury Tales 
( i 797“ i 8o 5), one of which, Kruitzner , the youthful Byron read 
with enthusiasm and later dramatized. It has been suggested 
that this tale resembles in the character of its “Byronic hero,” 
Provost’s Doyen de Killerine (1735-40); Miss Lee’s story reap¬ 
peared as the basis of a late novel by Clara Reeve, The Exiles , or 
Memoirs of Count de Cronstadt (1788). Although Miss Reeve’s 
first story, The Old English Baron (1777) was indebted for its in¬ 
spiration to Horace Walpole, as her preface testifies, it is prob¬ 
able that in her later historical novels, The Exiles (1788), and 
Roger de Clarendon (1793), a tale of the romantic days of Richard 
II, she was influenced by the French novelists and their fol¬ 
lowers. 

Mrs. Charlotte Smith (1749-1806), a lady who moved on the 
outskirts of Revolutionary coteries in London and Paris, wrote 
novels historically important for their radical sympathies, for 
their romantic incidents, and for their descriptions of nature. 
Her translation of Provost’s Manon Lescaut (1786) proves her 
attentiveness to French sensibility. Her long line of romantic 
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novels, composed under stress of economic necessity, offered her 
readers gloomy castles, ghosts, sentimental landscapes, startling 
adventures, melancholy and powerful emotions. Montalbert 
( 1 795) in a peaceful English rectory; but thwarted love 
and a clandestine marriage carry the hero and heroine to Italy. 
Thrills are provided by a terrific earthquake, an escape from 
banditti, and the imprisonment of the heroine in a lonely castle 
on a desolate Sicilian shore. Her best-known novel, The Old 
Manor House (1793), 1S somewhat more realistic in treatment. 
It is the story of the love of Orlando, protege of an aristocratic 
old lady, and the oppressed Monimia, lovely grandniece of the 
lady’s hypocritical housekeeper. A secret stairway, a con¬ 
cealed door, a ghost-haunted chapel, clandestine meetings, 
lightning flashing through the narrow casement of the heroine’s 
chamber in the octagon tower, the destruction of a will, a fraud¬ 
ulent charge of lunacy, these are among the Gothic accompani¬ 
ments to a tearful tale of innocent love, obstructed by malice and 
class prejudice. The hero fights with the English army in 
Canada, is wounded and saved from death by a friendly Iro¬ 
quois. He is sentimentally moved by the wild Canadian scen¬ 
ery. Aroused from a happy dream of England and Monimia 
by the ill-omened call of a nighthawk, he steps to his tent door: 

...he looked perpendicularly down on a hollow where .the 
knots of cypress seemed by the dim light of early morning, which 
threatened storms, to represent groups of supernatural beings in 
funereal habits; and over them he saw, slowly sailing amid the mist 
that rose from the swamp, two or three of the birds which had 
so disturbed him. Great volumes of heavy fog seemed to be rolling 
from the river, and the sun appeared red and lurid through the 
loaded atmosphere. 

Obviously Canada, like the English Lake Country, was assisting 
English writers to discover the emotional appeal of wild and 
uncultivated nature. In her use of landscape as a setting for her 
story Mrs. Smith is to be joined with Thomas Amory and 
Frances Brooke. 
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The most famous and the most influential of the writers of 
>thic romance was Mrs. Ann Radcliffe (1764-1823), a close 
friend of Sophia Lee. A young woman with little knowledge of 
the world, Mrs. Radcliffe wrote in eight years, during leisure 
'hours, five Gothic novels. They are built, for the most part, in 
accordance with the simple formula worked out for her by her 
English and French predecessors; but she manipulated it with 
such signal dexterity and resourcefulness, that their emotional 
appeal achieved for her talcs of terror a popularity which ex¬ 
tended far beyond the excitable fancy of novel-reading girls, and 
influenced the fiction of the nineteenth century. 

In her first novel, The Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne (1789), 
Mrs. Radcliffe lays her scene in “the most romantic part of the 
Highlands.” A Sicilian Romance (1790) which follows transports 
the reader to the northern shores of Sicily. This region in¬ 
spires mystery and violence and love, in convent and castle, 
assisted by ghostly portents and banditti. The Romance of the 
Forest (1791) shows a gain in the author’s control over her 
material and her imagination. In “the Gothic remains of an 
abbey” in the midst of a forest through the melancholy boughs 
of which “the evening twilight... diffused a solemnity that 
vibrated in thrilling sensations upon the hearts of the travellers,” 
the distressed heroine, Adeline, finds shelter from the persecu¬ 
tion of a scheming uncle. 

Her reputation well established, Mrs. Radcliffe brought out 
three years later The Mysteries of Udolpho (1794), the novel by 
which she is most generally known to posterity. Whether this 
novel is in fact better than The Italian is a matter of opinion. It 
is less somber, its horrors are more often relieved by fancy and 
sentiment than in her later work which is shadowed by the mys¬ 
terious terrors of the Inquisition. The Mysteries of Udolpho , 
moreover, e njoyed th e inestimable aJvhmtage of Jane Austen_s 
parody in Northanger Abbey. Emily St. Aubert is the perfect 
example of the sentimental type of heroine Mrs. Radcliffe liked 
to portray; and the typical villain, who marries Emily’s aunt 
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for her money, is the Signor Montoni. “He delighted in the 
energies of the passions; the difficulties and tempests of life, 
which wreck the happiness of others, roused and strengthened 
all the powers of his mind and afforded him the highest enjoy¬ 
ment of which his nature was capable.” The plot, compli¬ 
cated, but well handled, provides elements of surprise and sus¬ 
pense sufficient to feed the curiosity of the reader until a conclu¬ 
sion somewhat disappointing in its revelation of the natural 
causes of the mysteries. The principal scenes are laid in the 
Castle of Udolpho, which in its gloomy isolation almost assumes 
the role of a malign character in the melodrama, and subordi¬ 
nates to its horrors and mysteries the sentimental interest of 
lovers. Here Montoni conveys the heroine and her unhappy 
aunt. Ascending through valleys and mountain passes, a vista 
reveals to them “the Apennines in their darkest horror.” In 
the light of the setting sun, Emily viewed the castle “with mel¬ 
ancholy awe,” “the gothic greatness of its features, and its 
mouldering walls of dark gray stone, rendering it a gloomy and 
sublime object.” 

Once immured, with all her forebodings, in this “vast, an¬ 
cient, and dreary” edifice, the sensitive heroine is led by the 
fear and superstition of her servant Annette to explore its unused 
chambers. In one she comes upon a mystery: a picture “con¬ 
cealed by a veil of black silk.” The trepidation of her maid for 
the moment prevents further investigation. But the veiled 
picture is not forgotten; Emily returns alone: 

As she passed through the chambers that led to this, she found' 
herself somewhat agitated; its connexion with the late lady of the 
castle, and the conversation of Annette, together with the circum¬ 
stances of the veil, throwing a mystery over the object that excited 
a faint degree of terror. But a terror of this nature, as it occu¬ 
pies and expands the mind, and elevates it to high expectation, is 
purely sublime, and leads us by a kind of fascination, to seek even 
the object from which we appear to shrink. 

Emily passed on with faltering steps; and having paused a mo¬ 
ment at the door before she attempted to open it, she then hastily 
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entered the chamber, and went toward the picture, which ap¬ 
peared to be enclosed in a frame of uncommon size, that hung in 
a dark part of the room. She paused again, and then with a 
timid hand lifted the veil; but instantly let it fall — perceiving 
that what it had concealed was no picture, and before she could 
leave the chamber she dropped senseless on the floor. 

The Italian , or the Confessional of the Black Penitents (1797) is per¬ 
haps the most dramatic, or melodramatic, of Mrs. Radcliflc’s 
novels, at least in its outstanding incidents and in the character 
of the Monk Schedoni, “the master-spring of whose mind is 
pride.” He forms a link between the Elizabethan and the 
Byronic figures of similar type. As he moved before the trem¬ 
bling heroine, “his large eyes looking from under the shade of his 
cowl,” there was “something terrific in the silent stalk of so 
gigantic a form; it announced both power and treachery.” His 
manner carries to the hero a suggestion of something more than 
human in its malice: “A dark malignity overspread the features 
of the monk, and at that moment Vivaldi thought he beheld a 
man whose passions might impel him to the perpetration of al¬ 
most any crime, however hideous.” 

The story recounts the obstacles to the love of Ellena Rosalba 
and Vivaldi created by the machinations of the monk, assisted 
by the hero’s mother. The Inquisition, by order of which the 
lovers are arrested, with all the suggestions of dark and unseen 
forces which it conveys, provides the novelist with an inex¬ 
haustible stock of mysterious and horrible associations. Accom¬ 
panied by a faithful servant, the hero is conducted through dark 
halls to his examination: 

Having entered one of the passages, Vivaldi perceived a person 
clothed in black, and who bore a lighted taper, crossing silently in 
the remote perspective, and he understood too well from his habit, 
that he was a member of this dreadful tribunal. 

...Vivaldi followed him with his eyes, till a door at the ex¬ 
tremity of the passage opened, and he saw the Inquisitor enter an 
apartment, whence a great light proceeded, and where several 
other figures habited like himself, appeared waiting to receive him. 
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The door immediately closed; and, whether the imagination of 
Vivaldi was affected, or that the sounds were real, he thought, as 
it closed, he distinguished half stifled groans, as of a person in 
agony. 

The greatest scene in the book, powerfully theatrical in its 
treatment, is that in which Schedoni, about to stab Ellena, in a 
lone seaside house where she has been imprisoned, sees about her 
neck his own picture, and believing her to be his daughter is 
shaken with remorse. 

I Unlike the contemporary novels in which social benevolence 
and purpose supply the dominant interest, the works of Mrs. 
Radcliffe and her predecessors in the Gothic novel reveal a 
regard for an ingeniously complicated plot. Each of her 
stories centers in a mystery, announced early and only at the 
very end resolved, with due explanation of the explicable, and 
the proper distribution of rewards and punishments. The ap¬ 
peal to wonder and fear through supernatural agencies, or what 
pass for such, through terrifying associations with sights and 
sounds unexplained or half-perceived, constitute an accom¬ 
paniment to the adventures of her lovers of primary importance 
as a source of dramatic suspense./ The remoteness of historical 
times, stated but never accurately observed, and the free inter¬ 
pretation of “Gothic manners,” grant a useful license to the 
imagination of both author and reader. 

As her novels succeed one another in rapid succession, Mrs. 
Radcliffe uses supernatural appearances with increasing cau¬ 
tion, resorting to natural causes for her effects of terror and mys¬ 
tery. In the sinister domination of the villain, she throws in¬ 
creasing emphasis upon the less normal phases of human per¬ 
sonality. Of Schedoni, in her last novel, she writes, “There was 
something terrible in his air, something almost superhuman.” 
In abnormality she discovers horrible possibilities more fully de¬ 
veloped by Byron in his Oriental tales, by Poe, and by the writers 
of later novels of terror. Her sendmental heroines, with their 
modest and docile beauty, and their addiction to poetry are 
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enervated descendants of Clarissa and Marianne. They are 
also highly susceptible to music, and to nature in its most ro¬ 
mantic aspects: sunset, and twilight, and moonlight in solitary 
places, and the sublimity of mountain scenery. Most of the ma¬ 
terial for her French and Italian scenes Mrs. Radcliffe derived 
from reading and imagination. Since until after the publica¬ 
tion of Udolpho she herself never left England, her continental 
geography is as deficient as her medieval history. Yet more 
important to her literary purpose than factual precision is the 
accuracy with which she strikes in her descriptions the de¬ 
sired emotional note, and induces the appropriate mood in her 
reader. 

Mrs. Radcliffc’s fancy was probably fed by sentimental ad¬ 
venture novels of Prcvost, and his imitators in France and 
England; by the German romantic poets, especially Schiller; 
and by her demonstrable familiarity with the plays of Shake¬ 
speare and his contemporaries, Macbeth in particular. To her 
successors in fiction her novels were the crowning demonstration 
of the romantic advantages of an historical setting, and of the 
sentimental value of an appeal to wonder and fear through 
mystery, supernaturalism, and crime. The terrors of the 
haunted castle and the sinister violence of the villain-hero which 
Mrs. Radcliffe learned from her predecessors, she handed on to 
later novelists who looked to her for their model much as for 
other purposes they looked to Smollett. Perhaps dispropor¬ 
tionate to the intrinsic merits of her work is her influence on the 
nineteenth century; according to Mr. Michael Sadlcir, she was 
“the most influential woman novelist there has ever been.” 

Between The Mysteries of Udolpho and The Italian appeared the 
most popular and extravagant of the exponents of the novel of 
terror: The Monk (1795) by Matthew Gregory Lewis. Its cen¬ 
tral character, the renegade monk, Ambrosio, and its treatment 
of the Inquisition inevitably invite comparison with Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s final work. From The Hague where he was attache 
at the British embassy in 1794, Lewis wrote to his mother: 
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I have taken up my romance; and perhaps by this time ten 
years I may make shift to finish it fit for throwing it into the fire. 
I was induced to go on with it by reading the Mysteries of Udolpho 
which is, in my opinion, one of the most interesting books that has 
ever been published. 

Lewis retells the old tale of the holy man led into crime by the 
devil who deceives him and finally abandons him to his fate. 
It had been told by the Persian poet Saadi, and imitated in an 
early French conte devote entitled De Vhermite que le diable trompa 
of which several versions appeared. It was retold briefly in the 
Guardian (No. 148). Under the influence of Goethe and the 
German romanticists whom he had been reading, Lewis relates 
the story of a Spanish monk, possessed by a pride of virtue, who 
is seduced by the devil in human shape to commit a succession 
of sensual crimes. At the end he barters his soul to achieve his 
escape from the auto da fe to which for his crimes he had been 
condemned by the tribunal of the Inquisition. 

In response to his final call for aid Lucifer appears before him: 
“in all that ugliness which since his fall from heaven had been 
his portion”: 

A swarthy darkness spread itself over his gigantic form: his 
hands and feet were armed with long talons. Fury glared in his 
eyes, which might have struck the bravest heart with terror. Over 
his huge shoulders waved two enormous wings: and his hair was 
supplied by living snakes which twined themselves around his 
brows with frightful hissings. In one hand he held a roll of parch¬ 
ment and in the other an iron pen. 

The fateful contract being signed, the fiend carries Ambrosio 
through the roof of his prison, sails with him swiftly through the 
air, and sets him down upon the brink of a precipice. With 
malicious laughter the fiend makes clear the futility of the con¬ 
tract. “Fool that you were,” he exclaims to the trembling 
monk, “to confide yourself to a devil.... Villain, resign your 
hopes of pardon. Thus I secure my prey!” 

As he said this, darting his talons into the monk’s shaven crown 
he sprang with him from the rock. The caves and mountain rang 
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with Ambrosio's shrieks. The demon continued to soar aloft till 
reaching a dreadful height he released the sufferer. Headlong 
fell the monk through the airy waste; the sharp point of a rock re¬ 
ceived him; and he rolled from precipice to precipice till, bruised 
and mangled, he rested on the river’s bank. 

In the physical basis of his horrors Lewis’s melodrama is on a 
lower plane than that of his predecessors; his effects are less 
romantic and more sensational. Human perversion is here a 
source of horror more powerful than the supernatural. In 
depicting the monk’s violent deeds in all their abnormality, in 
describing the tortures inflicted upon its victims by the Inquisi¬ 
tion, as well as in the Satanic fury of the catastrophe, Lewis 
utilizes visual detail and emotional excess to a degree unpar¬ 
alleled in earlier novels of terror. 

THE ORIENTAL TALE 

The trav'ler with amazement sees 
A temple, Gothic or Chinese; 

With many a bell and tawdry rag on, 

And crested with a wooden dragon. 

— William Lloyd 

Closely related to the Gothic novel is the Oriental tale. 

\ Both were vehicles of the romantic escape; but whereas the 
romances of Horace Walpole and Mrs. Radcliffe transported 
their readers to distant times, places remote from eighteenth- 
century London provided the atmosphere and romantic license 
i for the Oriental talc. Both species of fiction were the result of 
popular fashions which found expression in other media: in 
architecture, interior decoration, furniture, and gardening^ A 
writer in the World in 1754 remarks ironically: “It ha^ not 
escaped your notice how much of late we are improved in archi¬ 
tecture; not merely by the adoption of what we call Chinese, 
nor by the restoration of what we call Gothic; but by a happy 
mixture of both.” In ridicule, presumably, of this hybrid 
fashion Walpole’s friend Bentley proposed a garden bench 
which should be Chinese on one side and Gothic on the other. 
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Obviously the novelty of the two styles appealed equally, for the 
time being, to the rising romantic taste. 

“Oriental” as illustrated by the eighteenth-century vogue 
may be defined in the terms of Galland’s preface to his French 
translation of the Arabian Nights : it comprises “les Turcs ct lcs 
Tartares et presque tous les peuples de PAsie jusqu’a la Chine, 
mahometan ou paiens et idolatres.” William and Mary, when 
they came to the throne in 1688, had brought to England a 
mania for Oriental furniture and ornaments, which increased 
under Queen Anne. (The impulse behind the fashion was in 
part economic, for already the commercial and colonial enter¬ 
prises led by the East India Company had introduced such 
luxuries as, according to Pope, adorned Belinda’s toilet-table: / 

The casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

The tortoise and the elephant unite, 

Transformed to combs, the speckled and the white. 

The bric-a-brac of Leonora’s library described by Addison in 
the Spectator was similarly the fruit of the expansion of Eng¬ 
land’s overseas trade. The Oriental mania continued for 
nearly a century, with the unfortunate effect, according to one 
writer, that ancestral treasures were flung into the garrets of 
country houses “to make room for great-bellied Chinese pago¬ 
das, red dragons, and the representation of the ugliest monsters 
that ever, or rather never, existed.” 

Literary phases of the movement may be traced back to the 
Oriental material in many of the heroic romances, Scudery’s 
Ibraham , for example; or to the tales of returned sailors, or of 
East India clerks and planters — tales at least founded on fact 
— which stimulated interest in the customs and commodities 
of foreign lands. To this appetite is doubtless due those letters 
from Constantinople which Lady Mary Wortley Montagu cir¬ 
culated in manuscript in 1719; and which were still so timely 
after her death in 1762 as to achieve piratical publication. The 
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contribution of the scholarship of Orientalists like Sir William 
Jones, moreover, did sendee to the Oriental movement in liter¬ 
ature comparable to that performed by the antiquarians for 
Gothic romance. 

•With the publication of an English translation in 1708 of Gal- 
land’s French translation of the Arabian Nights, the stream of 
Oriental fiction began to flow freely .' There followed a series 
of stories in imitation of the more famous collection, most of 
them translated from the French. These collections and their 
influence on later works demonstrate the persistence of taste for 
the exotic setting and romantic incident of Oriental talcs in the 
heart of the so-called classical period of English letters. Mean¬ 
while social satire spoke most effectively through the letters of 
the Oriental observer of European civilization, in England by 
Lord Lyttelton’s Letters from a Persian in England to his friend at 
Ispahan (1735), Walpole’s Letter from Xo-IIo, a Chinese Philosopher 
at London to his friend Lien-Chi at Peking (1757), and Goldsmith’s 
The Citizen of the World, or Letters from a Chinese Philosopher residing 
in London, to his Friend in the East (1762). 

Two types of fiction developed out of this Oriental fashion: the 
moral apologue and conte philosophique popularized in France by 
Voltaire, and in England by Addison’s papers in the Spectator 
and Guardian and Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas; and the imaginative 
Oriental talc, best exemplified in England by that work which 
Byron so much admired, Beckford’s Vathek. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson’s The History of Rasselas, Prince of Abissinia 
( 1 759 ) was called, while yet in manuscript, “The Choice of a 
Life,” and the phrase runs through the narrative a key to its 
philosophy. An Oriental apologue, the tale is marked at once 
by romantic beauty and classical decorum. It tells the story 
of an Abyssinian prince, his sister, and two companions, who 
escape from the Happy Valley in which the scions of royalty 
were immured, and travel through the land of Egypt searching 
for the truly happy life. They make fruitless trial of “the soci¬ 
ety of young men of pleasure,” of solitude, of a pastoral life, of 
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high and moderate estates. And after surveying mankind “in 
an extensive view,” they reach a conviction of “the vanity of 
human wishes” much like that which the author twenty years 
earlier had borrowed from his master Juvenal. Only, Rasselasj^ 
adds to the Roman’s pessimism a note of Christian hope. Ai 
the end of their search for happiness, the wanderers discover the 
soul to be the one imperishable factor in human experience. As 
they stand together at last in the catacombs of Cairo, Rasselas 
brings an end to their wanderings: “Let us return,” he says, 
“from this scene of mortality. How gloomy would be these 
mansions of the dead to him who did not know that he shall 
never die.” And they go back to Abyssinia, not assured of the 
happiness of any scheme of earthly existence, but fortified by a 
belief “that what now acts shall continue its agency, and what 
now thinks shall think on for ever.” 

The narrative for this philosophical argument lends color and 
a serene validity to what might have been a dry-as-dust disquisi¬ 
tion. The satiric criticism of life by the foreign observer, and 
the indictment of social conventions by the unspoiled judgment 
of the happy savage, arc often implicit in the incredulity which 
the fugitives from the Happy Valley evince in the presence of 
the commercial civilization of the Egyptian city. Scene plays 
an important role in the story, both in the reinforcement it lends 
to ideas, and in the background of vague, exotic beauty which 
it provides for the action. The characters are only slightly and 
conventionally outlined against their exotic background. 

Six months before the publication of Johnson’s Rasselas there 
appeared in France a much more sinister attack on the facile 
optimism of the day in Voltaire’s satiric romance, Candide. 
Totally unlike Rasselas in matter and manner, it is yet in its 
initial proposition so close to it as to cause Johnson to declare, 
according to Boswell, that had more time elapsed between, “it 
would have been in vain to deny that the scheme of that which 
came latest was taken from the other.” The two philosophic 
romances are signs of the time: they are the attack of two highly 
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rational minds upon an optimistic philosophy current in the 
early eighteenth century in both England and France. In 
England it had found expression in Pope’s line in the Essay on 
Man, dictated, perhaps, by Bolingbroke, 

One truth is clear: whatever is is right. 

That hopeful creed, learned by Pope and many of his con¬ 
temporaries from the Deists, Fielding had satirized ten years 
before Rasselas in Tom Jones’s philosophic master, Square. 

William Bcckford (1759-1844) was the most noteworthy ex¬ 
ponent of the imaginative Oriental tale in a work primarily of 
entertainment for both author and reader. He was the son of 
an eminent merchant, whose wealth had been gained in the 
West Indian slave-trade, and who became Lord Mayor of Lon¬ 
don. The son completed his education after the manner of 
wealthy young men of the period by traveling on the conti¬ 
nent with a tutor. In 1782 while in Paris, he wrote in French 
his youthful jeu d'esprit, Vathek , an Arabian Tale , which was trans¬ 
lated by Samuel Henley, and published in London without the 
author’s consent in 1786. The French edition appeared the 
following year. 

Like Horace Walpole’s, Beckford’s renown in the eyes of pos¬ 
terity is twofold, centering in his romance and in his Gothic 
mansion. Fonthill Abbey originated in Beckford’s desire that 
Wyatt, the architect popular at the time for his Gothic buildings 
and restorations, should design him a ruined convent with sev¬ 
eral habitable rooms. Many additions to this original design 
resulted in an enormous and eccentric structure, the wonder 
of the countryside. Like an Oriental potentate, the legend runs, 
Bcckford employed whole villages of workmen on the construc¬ 
tion, who labored not only by day but also by the light of huge 
bonfires at night, to hurry the structure to completion. So ex¬ 
travagant were the expenditures of the whimsical owner that 
in 1822 he was forced to dispose of the edifice. After the sale, a 
former workman on his deathbed confessed that the specifica- 
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tions for the foundations of the tower had not been complied 
with, and that the structure was therefore unsafe. The pur¬ 
chaser, informed immediately, expressed a vain and sanguine 
hope that the building would outlast his lifetime. Today no 
trace of Beckford’s great “abbey” remains, though Walpole’s 
castle, for all its carpenter’s Gothic, stands fast in most of its 
pristine glory. 



FONTHILL ABBEY 
(From Rutter’s Delineations of Fonthill.) 


Beckford was more fortunate in his literary inspiration. His 
Vathek is the story of an Oriental caliph with a baleful eye, 
which slays offenders with a glance, and a magnificent palace 
with five wings devoted to the pleasures of the five senses. He 
has also a mother, an agent and accessory of grotesque and ex¬ 
travagant brutality. The caliph’s appetites are as exaggerated 
as his powers of satisfying them; only his thirst for knowledge of 
earth and Heaven and Hell cannot be appeased. This curiosity 
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induces him to submit himself to the power and guidance of a 
Giaour, an evil genius born of the Arabian Nights , who leads him 
on, and eventually abandons him to his fate much in the man¬ 
ner of Lucifer at the catastrophic conclusion of The Monk. 

The tale is a kaleidoscopic succession of incidents of violence, 
punctuated by brief passages of idyllic or voluptuous beauty 
which exaggerate the grotesqucncss or brutality of what follows. 
It shares with the Gothic novel a delight in horror associated 
with crime, though in Vathek events occur in an unreal and non- 
moral world which removes the terror to a greater distance 
from the impressionable reader. While free rein is given to the 
imagination by the strange and unfamiliar setting, after the 
manner of the Gothic romance, yet there is an appreciable loss 
of even momentary credibility, and hence to many readers a loss 
of interest, as the result of abandoning a known land and a 
recorded history in favor of a region of Oriental fantasy. The 
fantastic quality of the setting accentuates the incredible psy¬ 
chology of the characters who lack notably that regard for “the 
rules of probability” in their speech and action which Walpole 
in his romance deliberately set himself to combine with imag¬ 
inative liberty. Beckford’s characters are not strange or ab¬ 
normal human beings but whimsical compounds of violent and 
fanciful elements, humorous and impassioned, but never even 
momentarily credible, unless it be, perhaps, in the final tragic 
incident in the Hall of Eblis where a dramatic manipulation 
of the material secures concentration of the action, and an un¬ 
derlying seriousness of idea give® a more authentic emotional 
intensity. 

Throughout the fantastic sequence of episodes of which the 
story is composed there runs a thread of sardonic irony and 
cynical wit which relates Beckford’s tale to the satiric romances 
of Voltaire, and separates it from the didacticism of Rasselas on 
the one hand, and from the sentimental heroics of the Gothic 
novels on the other. 

Other Oriental fiction of the century included, besides mor- 
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alistic contributions in the Rambler and Adventurer by Dr. John 
Hawkesworth, a follower of Dr. Johnson, a longer tale, very pop¬ 
ular in its time, by the same author, Almoran and Hamet (1761). 
It is an account of the evil designs of the tyrant Almoran, 
assisted by the magic of an evil genius, and their frustration by 
the virtue of his brother Hamet. Another sentimental tale by 
John Langhorne, Solyman and Almena (1762) tells of the ruler 
Solyman who traveled through the valleys of Mesopotamia 
searching knowledge of God and man. Mrs. Sheridan’s jVbwr- 
jahad (1767) is a story of the sultan’s favorite who unwisely de¬ 
sired eternal prolongation of his life that he might enjoy inex¬ 
haustible riches. In these works the Oriental background is for 
the most part vague and conventional, the coloring pale as com¬ 
pared with that of Vathek, and the moral burden heavy. 

Inevitably the extravagances of the Oriental tale and its 
vogue courted the notice of the satirists. In Horace Walpole’s 
Hieroglyphic Tales (1785), “mere whimsical trifles” according to 
the author, the Oriental tale is parodied by the creator of Gothic 
romance; and in one of the letters in his Citizen of the World , 
Oliver Goldsmith, the friend of the author of Rasselas , takes 
occasion to ridicule those authors who write “in the true eastern 
style where nothing is required but sublimity.” Yet the unity of 
romantic taste which underlies the popularity of Oriental and 
Gothic stories in that last half of the eighteenth century is im¬ 
plicit in the contributions of Horace Walpole, M. G. Lewis, and 
Clara Reeve to both gcnres.w^ 


CHAPTER VII 

THE FICTION OF 
THE REVOLUTIONARY ERA 


As John Morley pointed out in his study of Rousseau, the rev¬ 
olutionary movement at the end of the eighteenth century, in 
America, England, and France, included a set of changes which 
represented “the prolongation of some old lines of thought in 
obedience to the impulses of new social and intellectual condi¬ 
tions.” Those old lines ran back at least a century to the science 
of Newton and the philosophy of Locke; and to that middle-class 
phenomenon, the “Bloodless Revolution” of 1688. And the 
small group of thinkers whose speculations united with eco¬ 
nomic and political, circumstances in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century to precipitate the final upheaval, included 
Voltaire and the French Encyclopedists, the English Deists, 
William Godwin, and the most spectacular figure of them all, 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. For Rousseau, as Mr. Kingsley Martin 
has put it, “changed his age by so describing old things that they 
became new.” “He was not the first,” Mr. Martin continues, 
“to notice that the grass was green, that common men were 


capable of passion, and the aristocrats of common feeling. He 
d(d contrive, however, to make such matters interesting.” 1 
Rousseau by his popularization of sentiment alism supplied 
an emotional appeal which converted democratic theory and 
humani t aria nji rgume atJJitQ-the-StufiLoCwKch fiction i s mad g; 
A multitude of propagandist novels after 177° declared their 
author’s faith in the perfectibility of man, could his life but be 
disentangled from the network of unjust laws and artificial con¬ 
ventions by which, body and soul, he was enslaved. “Back to 
Nature” was the slogan which after Rousseau was added to 


* Kingsley Martin, French Liberal Thought in the Eighteenth Century (Boston, 1929), 
P. H5- 
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“Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” the battle-cry of the Revo¬ 
lution, summoning a luxurious and sophistical generation to rid 
itself of a disingenuous civilization. 

The scientific movement since the seventeenth century had 
been undermining traditional ideas, preparing (lie way Ibr new 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON 

(From a painting by J. Vanderbank. Courtesy , National Portrait Gallery.) 

political and religious creeds. Following the discoveries of Sir 
Isaac Newton, physical science gradually disclosed a universe 
acting in accordance with observable natural laws. And the 
psychology' of John Locke’s Essay concerning Human Understanding 
(1690) revealed men born alike to learn through their senses 
the facts of the external world, and to utilize them with their 
reason. From the inductive method of this new science sprang 
both the sense of fact and the sense of law which dominate much 
of the eighteenth-century literature. In a dialogue between 
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Cadmus and Hercules, Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu extols the 
wonders of the new science which “has spread its branches over 
all Nature and raised its head to the heavens. Can any thing 
raise the glory of the human species more,” she asks, “than to 
sec a little creature inhabiting a small spot amidst innumerable 
worlds, taking a survey of the universe, comprehending its ar¬ 
rangements, and entering into the scheme of that wonderful 
connexion and correspondence of things so remote.” 

The materialistic aspect of the scientific movement, however, 
with its reliance upon the senses and the rational faculties of 
man had never proved entirely acceptable. Philosophers, like 
Shaftesbury in his Characteristics (1711), had argued that in 
man there exists also a faculty more fundamental than reason; 
namely, an innate moral sense, “those seeds of virtue implanted 
in the heart of every reasonable Being,” to quote the title-page 
of Mrs. Collycr’s Letters from Felicia to Charlotte (1744-49), an 
early expression of the philosophy in fiction. So when Rous¬ 
seau, raising the banner of sentimentalism, proclaimed the 
efficacy of the feelings of the natural man, he only expressed 
anew ideas already popular in poetry, in essays, and in the 
sermons and treatises of certain professional moralists for more 
than a century. 

Alexander Pope had glorified the intuitions of the happy sav¬ 
age in 1733 when he wrote in his Essay on Man : 

Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind; 

His soul, proud Science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar wall, or milky way; 

Yet simple Nature to his hope has given, 

Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heaven. 

Joseph Warton in his Enthusiast (1744) proclaimed the innocent 
happiness which accompanied natural virtue: 

Happy the first of men, ere yet confined 
To smoky cities; who in sheltering groves, 

Warm caves, and deep-sunk valleys, lived and loved. 
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In a sermon in the preceding century Archbishop Tillotson 
more daringly added to the Scriptural proofs of the doctrine of 
immortality the intuitions, or “natural notions,” of “those bar- 
• barous nations which have been discovered in these latter ages 
of the world.” These “barbarous nations” and their “natural 
notions,” which had already inspired Mrs. Behn’s Oronooko , were 
to play an important part in the thinking of novelists, senti¬ 
mental and revolutionary, a century later. 
t /Two lines of tho ught about men and the universe were thm 
converging by the end of the eighteenth century . First, the 
rationalism of science offered a realistically observed substitute 
for the old theological notion of man born in sin; namely, a con¬ 
ception of man born without predisposition, but capable of 
growth through the use of his senses and the training of his 
reason. From these premises it came to be argued that through 
wider knowledge, and a better understanding of social law, the 
perfectibility of both man and society could be achieved. Sec¬ 
ondly, the doctrine of the sentimentalists, which, though far from 

J fs pensing with reason, insisted o nthc fundamental importance 
f feeling and innate ideas! EducaliofTTo" these philosophers 
—emed chiefly important as the means of guarding and devel¬ 
oping man’s innate virtue. In Emile (1761) Rousseau wrote: 

Let us lay it down as an incontrovertible rule that the first im¬ 
pulses of nature arc always right; there is no original sin in the 
human heart, the how and the why of every vice can be traced. 
Therefore the education of the earliest years... consists not in 
teaching virtue or truth, but in preserving the heart from vice and 
spirit from error. 




'he two conceptions, rationalism and sentimentalism, assisted 
by political«events and economic conditions, working together 
often indistinguishably, generated a series of popular revolu¬ 
tionary movements persistently illustrated and debated in the 
English novel of the last thirty years of the eighteenth century.! 
Specifically, the theorists in their various ways sought to support 
both ideals and certain practical reforms: (i) democracy, and 
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especially the abolition of privilege due to rank; (2) humanita¬ 
rian reforms, especially applied to improving the conditions of the 
P 00r > the prisoner, the slave, and the insane; (3) the “return to 
nature,” a movement protesting against luxury and artificiality 
in social life; (4) educational reform, seeking both to insure the 
development of innate virtues, and to emancipate the reason and 
will of the individual man; (5) the glorification of feeling. 

With feeling as a dominant factor in literature as well as in 
life, those technical standards of the novel lost at the time of 
v-/ Sterne were not to be recovered for half a century. Matter and 
purpose, with a consequent subordination of method and style, 
became the chief interests of both authors and readers. This 
subordination is apparent even in those offsprings of the medi¬ 
eval revival, the Gothic novels. The merit of these was meas¬ 
ured by the degree of horror they excited, providing an escape 
into a world of vicarious emotions for readers surfeited with the 
realities of their own day. 

In the works of earlier novelists, philosophy, as a rule, had 
emerged naturally and incidentally in the course of the story, 
the logical result of a faithful representation of current thinjying. 
With Defoe and Fielding, and even to some extent with Rich¬ 
ardson, the realistic portrayal of the actions and psychology of 
his characters had been the novelist’s prime duty and consid¬ 
eration; the Book of Nature, as Fielding declared, was their 
primary study. But with the advent of the Revolutionary 
period, philosophy became literally a cause of war; and philoso¬ 
phies became the very reasons for the existence of literature. 
Naturally, at such a time, for the popularization of theories — 
social, political, and educational — the novel seemed an in¬ 
strument delivered providentially into the hands of the propa¬ 
gandist — and little more, j 

\ NOVELS OF FEELING AND PURPOSE 

i A distinction may be made between the novel of benevolent 
feeling and the novel of purpose in the Revolutionary era for 
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convenience in emphasis. Both types express in varying degrees 
the current sentimental theories of education and social reform, 
and both, with few exceptions, contribute to the glorification of 
sensibility. In both, humanitarian sentiments cause tears to 
flow in the interests of human brotherhood; and aggressive 
benevolence wages war on class privilege and an iniquitous 
penal code, j 

The Novel of Feeling 

The most distinguished exponent of the novel of feeling is 
the Scotsman Henry Mackenziej( 1745-1831), whose novels by 
title and content gave definition to stock types of character 
familiar in sentimental drama and fiction: the Man of Feeling, 
a hero endowed with true sensibility and humanitarian sym¬ 
pathies; and the Man of the World, a villain distinguished by 
prudence and trickery and a hypocritical display of sentiment. 

In his recent study of Mackenzie, A Scottish Man of Feeling 
(1931), Mr. Harold William Thompson makes plain that in 
Scotland, as in England, the sentimental movement progressed 
from philosophy to the drama, to lyric poetry, and then to the 
novel. The doctrines of Shaftesbury found exposition at the 
hands of Hutcheson, his Edinburgh disciple. Mackenzie in his 
own early compositions, in Virginia, a romantic tragedy; in his 
imitations of the folk-ballad, Duncan and Kenneth ; and in his lyric 
poetry in the manner of Gray and Shenstone, displays before 
his appearance as a novelist susceptibility to romantic emotions 
and tastes. Writing to a cousin in 1771 he describes himself as 
a man characterized by “a solicitous attention to Nature, some¬ 
thing of those feelings which her children possess, with a tincture 
of melancholy enthusiasm which a disappointed situation in life 
is apt to nourish and increase.” By his own account, certain 
traits in the character of one of the most sentimental heroes in 
fiction are drawn from its author. Of the origin of his first 
novel at a time when the young Scotsman was in England 
studying law, he wrote in his Anecdotes : 
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In London I not only conceived the plan of this novel. Some 
of the incidents I had a certain degree of share in myself. I was 
often the martyr of that shyness which Harley is stated as being 
affected by in his intercourse with mankind, and I had likewise 
the disgust at some parts of the legal profession to which I was 
destined. 

He eventually abandoned the legal profession, he explains, from 
“the love of home and the desire of my family.” In the end, 
he continues, 

Tho’ I missed probably rank and wealth, I found comfort and 
contentment; and I have said somewhere that the brother of the 
misanthrope in The Man of Feeling found he should never be rich 
but he might be happy. The character and his disgust with his 
profession is nearly my own case. 

The comment suggests how close after all to life in the 1 760'^ 
were the sentiments and the self-consciousness which distinguish 
the literary Man of Feeling. 

Mackenzie’s The Man of Feeling (1771) has often been termed 
the most sentimental novel in the language; written in an epi¬ 
sodic and disjointed style, it betrays unmistakably the influence 
}f Sterne. The hero, Harley, is a paragon of sensibility, a per* 
jonified argument for humanitarian sympathy. When he visit* 
Bedlam he talks pityingly with “an unfortunate young woman.” 
She puts a ring on his finger, saying: 

“Farewell! I must leave you now!” She would have withdrawn 
her hand; Harley held it to his lips.... “I dare not stay longer; my 
head throbs sadly: Farewell!”... She walked with a hurried step 
to a little apartment at some distance. Harley stood fixed in 
astonishment and pity; his friend gave money to the keeper.... 
Harley looked at his ring.... He put a couple of guineas into the 
man’s hand: “Be kind to that unfortunate!” He burst into tears, 
and left them. 

He is similarly affected by the sorrows of the poor, the perse¬ 
cuted, the bereaved whom he encounters in his travels. In love, 
his feelings are all powerful. His sensitiveness is so great that 
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only on his deathbed does he venture to reveal his heart to Miss 
Walton, the lady he has long admired. She comes to visit him 
in his illness: 

He seized her hand... a languid color reddened his check... a 
smile brightened faintly his eye. As he gazed on her, it grew dim, 
it fixed, it closed. 

The sentimental morality which gives significance to such rhap¬ 
sodic episodes is expounded in the narrator’s conclusion: 

I sometimes visit his grave; I sit in the hollow of the tree. It is 
worth a thousand homilies; every noble feeling rises within me! 
every beat of my heart awakens a virtue!... but it will make you 
hate the world.... No: there is such an air of gentleness around, 
that I can hate nothing; but as to the world... I pity the men of it. 

Harley has been compared to Rousseau’s hero, St. Prieux, in La 
Nouvelle H&loise (1761), and to Sterne's Yorick; but for all his 
tears Mackenzie’s hero is a more practical humanitarian than 
cither of these. 

The companion-piece to this highly popular story soon ap¬ 
peared in the author’s second novel, The Man of the World (1773), 
a tragic melodrama made up of the stock situations of Richard¬ 
son, Fielding, Goldsmith, and other novelists who depict the 
sufferings of innocent virtue at the hands of a hypocritical vil¬ 
lain. As examples of the Man of Feeling, the heroine’s father, 
and her father’s friend Rawlison who wishes to marry her, serve 
to darken the lines of selfishness and treachery in the character 
of the Man of the World. In his last novel, Julia de Roubignt 
(1777), Mackenzie writes a “memoir of sentiment and suffer¬ 
ing” in letter form. It is a sentimental tragedy in which, as the 
author told Sir Walter Scott, the catastrophe is due to an “ex¬ 
cessive indulgence of passions and feelings in themselves blame¬ 
less, nay, praiseworthy.” 

A glance at the English and Scottish reviews of the period 
reveals a host of minor novels, the titles of which announce 
the popular sentimental doctrines to which they are devoted: 
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Louisa, a Sentimental Novel (1771), Letters from Clara, or the Effusions 
of the Heart (1771), The Man of Nature (1773), The Orphan Swains 
(1774), The Benevolent Man or, the History of Mr. Belvile (1775), 
The Delicate Objection or. Sentimental Scruple (1776).' 

But as early as 1749 Lady Bradshaigh had written deferen- 
tially to the author of Clarissa : 

Pray, Sir, give me leave to ask you (I forgot it before) what, in 
your opinion, is the meaning of the word sentimental , so much in 
vogue among the polite, both in town and country? In letters 
and common conversation, I have asked several who make use of 
it, and have generally received for answer, it is — it is —senti¬ 
mental. Everything clever and agreeable is comprehended in 
that word; but [I] am convinced a wrong interpretation is given, 
because it is impossible everything clever and agreeable can be as 
common as this word. I am frequently astonished to hear such a 
one is a sentimental ma^; we were a sentimental party; I have been 
taking a sentimental walk. 

Obviously, in this as in many other matters of fashion, fiction 
was a follower after life, but not its director, despite the flatter¬ 
ing hope of pious authors. 

The Novel of Purpose 

Other narratives in which feeling is stirred in behalf of specific 
reforms may be termed Novels of Purpose. Satire, moreover, 
in these stories is frequently employed to lend its emphasis to 
reason and sentiment. A notable group of such novels, devoted 
to the new educational theories, follow, with slight variations, 
one popular pattern. [ Two boys are brought into dramatic 
contrast: one Rousseau’s child of nature; the other the product 
of consummate and misguided artA Most notable of the 
strangely assorted company are the two brothers, Lord Dickie 
and Harry Moreland in Henry Brooke’s The Fool of Quality 
(1766-70); the cousins Harry and William Norwynne in Mrs. 

1 1 have culled my examples from Mr. Thompson, who lists many more, Scottish 
Man of Feeling , p. 128, and p. 143. 
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Inchbald’s Nature and Art (1796); and the neighbors Harry 
Sandford and Tommy Merton in Thomas Day’s the History of 
Sandford and Merton (1783-89). ! In each case one boy represents 
the generous impulses and uncorrupt feelings of the natural 
state, and the other the respect for rank, money, clothes, and 
etiquette which springs from the training of a corrupt civiliza¬ 
tion./ The situation lends itself admirably to the propagation of 
Rousseau’s gospel. 

Sandford and Merton (1783-89) has been held the locus classicus 
of the argument. Tommy Merton, the son of a rich Jamaica 
planter, naturally good-natured, is ruined by wealth and indul¬ 
gent parents: 

If he walked, there always went two negroes with him; one of 
whom carried a large umbrella to keep the sun from him, and the 
other one to carry him in his arms whenever he was tired. Besides 
this he was always dressed in silk or laced clothes, «>nd had a fine 
gilded carriage.... The least wind or rain gave him cold, and the 
least sun was sure to throw him into a fever. Instead of playing 
about, and jumping, and running like other children, he was 
taught to sit still for fear of spoiling his clothes, and to stay in the 
house for fear of injuring his complexion. 

The contrast to this child is supplied by the only son of “a plain 
honest farmer” living near the English country seat where Mr. 
Merton finally established his family. Harry Sandford was the 
unspoiled product of a normal country life; 

As he had always been accustomed to run about in the fields, to 
follow the labourers while they were ploughing, and to drive the 
sheep to their pasture, [he] was active, strong, hardy, and fresh- 
colored: He was neither so fair, nor so delicately shaped as Master 
Merton; but he had an honest, good-natured countenance, which 
made every body love him, was never out of humour, and took the 
greatest pleasure in obliging every body. 

The Fool of Quality (1766-70), another famous example of this 
sort of educational demonstration, won plaudits from moral 
leaders of two centuries, John Wesley and Charles Kingsley. 
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The story of the “education of an ideal nobleman by an ideal 
merchant prince,” as Kingsley described it, appeared to John 
Wesley “so easy, natural and affecting, that,” he said, “I know 
not who can survey it with tearless eyes, unless he has a heart of 
stone.” Convinced of the moral efficacy of this heterogeneous 
narrative, if it were but pruned and altered to improve its 
structure, Wesley, with Brooke’s permission, brought out a re- 
vised version of the work. 

Extreme sensibility, a trait of the author’s own nature, is 
everywhere exemplified in the story. While listening to his 
benefactor’s discourse, the muscles of the young hero’s expres¬ 
sive countenance “like an equally tuned instrument, uttered 
unisons to every word he heard.” Henry Moreland’s earliest 
training having been received at the hands of humble foster 
parents to whom, as a younger son, he had been committed, he 
was then received into the aristocratic household of his father, 
the Earl of Moreland. When such clothes as were proper to “a 
little master” were brought and put upon him, the boy inquired, 
as a child of natural upbringing was expected to do, “But, 
papa, can you tell me what these things are for?” To this con¬ 
versational emergency the Earl rises more successfully than his 
wife; he replies, “In truth, Harry, you pose me.” The dialogue 
continues: 

“Won’t people love me better, Sir?” 

“Lord help that little fool’s head of thine!” interposed my lady; 
“if people won’t love thee they’ll respect thee the more.” 

“Fool’s head!” repeated my lord, “upon my word the child has 
more sense than half our nobility.” 

Kidnapped by his philosophic uncle, Harry’s natural virtue is 
cultivated and given opportunity for free expression. A room¬ 
ful of warm garments is placed at his disposal to dispense to 
needy passers-by. At once Harry and his protege, an erstwhile 
beggar-boy, keep watch: 

Often single, or in pairs, or by whole families, Harry would take 
in a poor father and mother, with their helpless infants, driven 
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from house or home by fire, or other misfortune, or oppressive 
landlord, or ruthless creditor; and having warmed and fed and 
clothed, and treated the old ones as his parents, and the little ones 
as his brothers and sisters, he would give them additional money 
for charges on the road, and send them away the happiest of all 
people except himself. 

In Nature and Art (1796), written by Mrs. Inchbald, a disciple 
of Godwin, William is the son of one brother whose advance¬ 
ment in the Church had brought him early to the dignities of a 
Dean, and Henry is the son of the other, a gifted but visionary 
musician, who, disillusioned, and inconsolable for the loss of his 
wife, fled from England, and settled with his little son among 
primitive tribes on an island off the African coast. At the age 
of thirteen the boy bred up among noble savages was sent to 
England. He was committed to the protection of the Dean, 
his uncle, and his wordly wife, the Lady Clementina (in these 
novels the ladies are invariably the most shocking examples of 
social blindness), and to the company of their young coxcomb of 
a son. The meeting between uncle and nephew is affecting, but 
significant of the philosophic conflict destined to follow. Mrs. 
Inchbald describes it with a skill in dialogue which once more 
reveals a novelist whose prentice days have been devoted to the 
drama: 

Let the reader understand that the dean, fondly attached to 
every ornament of his dignified function, was never seen (unless 
caught in bed) without an enormous wig. With this young 
Henry was enormously struck; having never seen so unbecoming a 
decoration, either in the savage island from whence he came, or on 
board the vessel in which he sailed. 

“Do you imagine,” cried his uncle, laying his hand gently on 
the reverent habiliment, “that this grows?” 

“What is on my head grows,” said young Henry, “and so does 
that which is upon my father’s.” 

“But now you are come to Europe, Henry, you will see many 
persons with such things as these, which they put on and take 
off.” 

“Why do you wear such things?” 
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“As a distinction between us and inferior people; they are worn 
to give an importance to the wearer.” 

“Thafs just as the savages do; they hang brass nails, wire but- 
tons and entrails of beasts all over them, to give them importance.” 

The dean now led his nephew to Lady Clementina, and told him 
she was his aunt, to whom he must behave with the utmost respect. 

“I will, I will,” he replied, “for she, I see, is a person of impor¬ 
tance, too; she has, very nearly, such a white thing upon her head 
as you have.” 

His aunt had not yet fixed in what manner it would be advis¬ 
able to behave; whether with intimidating grandeur, or with 
amiable tenderness. While she was hesitating between both, she 
felt a kind of jealous apprehension that her son was not so engag¬ 
ing either in his person or address as his cousin; and therefore she 
said, 


“I hope, Dean, the arrival of this child will give you a still higher 
sense of the happiness we enjoy in our own. What an instructive 
contrast between the manners of the one and of the other!” 

“It is not the child’s fault,” returned the dean, “that he is not so 
elegant in his manners as his cousin. Had William been bred in 
the same place, he would have been as unpolished as this boy.” 


The speech of the Dean sums up the thesis of this group of pur¬ 
pose novels; namely, the “instructive contrast,” in the char¬ 
acter of the two boys, and the shaping power of their education. 

William Godwin (1756-1836), the philosophic representative 
of English radicalism in the Revolutionary era, was the center 
of the literary group which gave popular expression in fiction 
to the political and social doctrines of the French Revolution. 
Brought up under the shadow of a severe Calvinistic theology, 
he devoted four years to the Dissenting ministry, and then aban¬ 
doned both the ministerial profession and orthodox faiths. A 
preacher, however, he remained, in one way or another, the 
rest of his life. 

Fired with political and social theories he went to London, 
supporting himself there by tutoring and hack-writing. Here 
began his long and controversial friendship with Thomas Hol- 
croft. Both attended the meetings of the revolutionary Society 
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for Constitutional Information. As Godwin noted in his diary, 
at this time, his “heart beat high with great swelling sentiments 
of Liberty.” English conservatives soon grew restive, alarmed 
by the excesses of the Revolutionists in France. Their epoch- 
making defense of the conservative position appeared in Ed¬ 
mund Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France (1790), a book, 
said King George, “that every gentleman ought to read.” Re¬ 
joiners to Burke’s argument from articulate radicalism were nu¬ 
merous; among the controversial works was Godwin’s Enquiry 
concerning Political Justice (1793). 

Godwin was, however, less concerned with replying to Burke 
than with making a thorough investigation of the abstract prin¬ 
ciples underlying such practical questions as taxation, the 
nature of constitutions, etc., an investigation to be made in the 
light of the new knowledge furnished by the French and Ameri¬ 
can revolutions. In the course of his philosophical survey he 
deals with the necessity of truth, demanding absolute sincerity 
under all circumstances; with education of the reason to render 
it a sufficient guide for conduct; with social equality to insure 
to every man impartial justice, and opportunity for continuous 
improvement. He writes of the “Moral Effects of Aristocracy”: 

Mankind will never be in an eminent degree virtuous and 
happy [he declares] till each man shall possess that portion of 
distinction to which he is entitled by his personal merits. The 
dissolution of aristocracy is equally the interest of the oppressor 
and the oppressed. The one will be delivered from the listless¬ 
ness of tyranny, and the other from the brutalizing operation of 
servitude. 

The passage might have stood as a foreword to his first novel. 

The poet Shelley read Political Justice while at school, and in 
1812 wrote to Godwin: “I rose from its perusal a wiser and a 
better man. I was no longer the votary of romance; till then I 
had existed in an ideal world — now I found that in this uni¬ 
verse of ours was enough to excite the interest of the heart, 
enough to employ the discussions of reason; I beheld, in short. 
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that I had duties to perform.” A conviction much like that of 
the young poet’s animated the works of fiction which gave popu¬ 
lar form to the philosophies of Godwin and his followers. 



WILLIAM GODWIN 
(From a sketch by Maclise.) 


Undoubtedly the greatest of these works was Godwin’s first 
novel, Caleb Williams, or Things as They Are (1794). It originated 
in the practical economic necessities of its author. It was not 
intended primarily to be a dramatization of the ideas of Politi¬ 
cal Justice ; but rather a thrilling story of adventure and mystery. 
But Godwin admitted “it was the offspring of that temper of 
mind in which the composition of my Political Justice left me”; 
and it became in fact, if not in intention, an attack on the in¬ 
equalities of wealth and rank, in the course of which the perse¬ 
cuted hero inquires: 
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Of what use are talents and sentiments in the corrupt wilderness 
of humanity? It is a rank and rotten soil from which every finer 
shrub draws poison as it grows. All that in a happier field and 
purer air would expand into virtue and germinate into usefulness, 
is thus converted into henbane and deadly nightshade. 

In a preface written in 1832 for a new edition of the novel, 
Godwin gives an explanation, psychologically interesting, of the 
order in which the novel was composed. The process throws 
light on the nature and purpose of the plot and explains the 
relative inferiority of the initial portion of the story: 

I formed a conception of a book of fictitious adventure that 
should in every way be distinguished by a very powerful interest. 
Pursuing this idea I invented first the third volume of my talc, then 
the second, and last of all the first. I bent myself to the conception 
of a series of adventures of flight and pursuit; the fugitive in per¬ 
petual apprehension of being overwhelmed with the worst calami¬ 
ties, and the pursuer, by his ingenuity and resources, keeping his 
victim in a state of the most fearful alarm. This was the project 
of my third volume. 

I was next called upon to conceive a dramatic and impressive 
situation adequate to account for the impulse that the pursuer 
should feel, incessantly to alarm and harass his victim.... This 
constituted the outline of my second volume.... To account for the 
fearful events of the third, it was necessary that the pursuer should 
be invested with every advantage of fortune, with a resolution that 
nothing could defeat or baffle, and with extraordinary resources 
of intellect.... It was necessary to make him, so to speak, a tenant 
of an atmosphere of romance... here were ample materials for a 
first volume. 

The narrative opens with the declaration of the hero: “My life 
has been a mark for the vigilance of tyranny, and I could not 
escape.” It goes on to relate the misfortunes of a faithful and 
competent secretary, Caleb Williams, whose besetting curiosity 
has made him master of the guilty secret of his employer. Mr. 
Falkland is an aristocratic egoist dominated by a morbid pride 
of reputation which actuates an implacable hostility to the 
servant who might expose him. The horror and mystery of the 
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sinister persecution which the social and political position of the 
aristocrat makes possible gives the novel something of the char¬ 
acter of a Gothic romance. As the hero’s imprisonment makes 
way for an exposure of the iniquities of the English penal system, 
the narrative rises to the eloquence of an impassioned soliloquy: 

“Thank God,” exclaims the Englishman, “we have no Bastille! 
Thank God, with us no man can be punished without a crime! 
Unthinking wretch! is that a country of liberty where thousands 
languish in dungeons and fetters! Go, go, ignorant fool! and 
visit the scenes of our prisons! Witness their unwholesomcness, 
their filth, the tyranny of their governors, the misery of their in¬ 
mates! After that show me the man shameless enough to triumph, 
and say England has no Bastille!’* 

In the end it has become quite clear that the master no less than 
the servant is a victim of those false standards of honor which 
society had perpetuated since the feudal era. 

Godwin subsequently wrote five other novels. St. Leon , A 
Tale of the Sixteenth Century (1799), is a story “in the miraculous 
class.” It places in an historical setting a hero possessed of the 
secrets of the philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life. Fleet- 
wood, or the New Man of Feeling (1805), on the other hand, is 
a story of “the common and ordinary adventures” of a hero 
brought up amid the wild scenery of Wales, put to work by 
a wicked uncle in the silk-mills of Brussels, and finally instructed 
by a benevolent republican in Switzerland. Mandeville (1817) 
is a study in the morbid psychology of a hero driven to an ob¬ 
sessing hatred of society by his own misfortunes. Less im¬ 
portant are the two novels of Godwin’s later years, Cloudesley 
(1830) and Deloraine (1833). 

Among Godwin’s followers in philosophy and fiction was 
Robert Bagc (1728-1801), a successful paper-manufacturer, 
who in 1781, at the age of fifty-three began the first of his six 
novels. His last and most noteworthy, Hermsprong , or Man as 
He is Not (1796) was written under the shadow of England’s 
reaction against the cause of the French Revolution. It is one 
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more criticism of European civilization, this time from the point 
of view of a mysterious hero the first twenty years of whose life 
have been spent among the Indians of America. Returned to 
the land of his fathers, Hermsprong is distinguished by his “un¬ 
studied, unimitated ease” of manner, by his conscious regard 
for justice and truth, by his benevolence. He stands in marked 
contrast to the hereditary aristocrat of the place, the proud and 
dissolute Lord Grondale, eventually revealed as the conven¬ 
tionally wicked uncle who has deprived a nephew of his inheri¬ 
tance. Once more the standards of the happy savage are made 
the measure of the degradation of civilized society. The hero 
represents likewise the pure light of reason of the revolutionists 
whom England had betrayed. “I suspect,” says the English 
parson, “you have imbibed some of the abominable doctrines 
of the French philosophers: some heretical tenets, which will 
plunge you into the bottomless pit.” A respectable banker ob¬ 
serves cautiously, “They are going on there in a strange way.” 
Hermsprong replies: 

“Yes, strange and new. I speak of the causes which animate the 
French; for as to the means — the destruction of the human 
species — it has been a favorite mode with power of every denom¬ 
ination, ever since power was.” 

“What arc the causes you speak of?” 

“To make mankind wiser and better.” 

“And do you approve the means?” 

“What all? Oh no! It is left to the loyal Englishman, and is, 

I am told, a new prerogative — to approve by the lump.” 

The conventions of polite society grow increasingly irksome to 
one accustomed to the superior “friendship, hospitality, and in¬ 
tegrity” of the Nawdoessie tribes at Michillimakinac. Herm¬ 
sprong explains to his extraordinarily patient acquaintances in 
England: 

“I cannot eat for hours, nor love candles so well as the sun. I 
cannot, I fear, submit to be fettered and cramped throughout the 
whole circle of thought and action. You submit to authority with 
regard to the first, and to fashion with regard to the last. I cannot 
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get rid of the stubborn notion, that to do what we think is right to 
do, is the only good principle of action. You seem to think the 
only good principle is to do as others do. You allow fashion to be 
often folly, and believe it right to be fools when you have so great 
a sanction; — and by some ingenious use or abuse of words, you 
are always and eternally right. It is my misfortune I cannot be 
right on such easy terms. Servile compliance is crime, when it 
violates rectitude; and imbecility, at least, when it is prostituted 
to folly. When it has become habitual, what a thing it has made 
of man!” 

He plans to return to America with a chosen few who shall 
establish “a society of friends within a two-mile ring” on the 
shores of the Potomac. He is, however, in the end balked by 
circumstances which suddenly restore to him his English heri¬ 
tage, with all the rights and privileges appertaining thereto. 

A greater and more eccentric person, and one whose radical¬ 
ism ranged more widely than that of Robert Bage, was God¬ 
win’s friend, Thomas Holcroft (1745-1809), a cobbler, a stable- 
boy, a strolling player, and hack-writer before he became promi¬ 
nent in the literary and revolutionary circles of London. Hol¬ 
croft knew poverty and injustice at first hand; he had experi¬ 
enced a poor boy’s struggle for opportunity and for education; 
in a trial for High Treason he had encountered the persecution 
directed against the free-thinkers by a timid government arid 
a venal press. With people of various walks of life his own 
varied experience had brought him into intimate relation; he 
had felt the currents of unrest beneath English conservatism. 
Holcroft wrote four novels; his revolutionary ideas are best ex¬ 
pressed in Anna St. Ives (1792) and Hugh Trevor (1794-97)* ig¬ 
norance and prejudice he saw the source of much of the evil of 
society; improvement must, therefore, he believed, come slowly; 
and education to make men conscious of their lot he held an 
essential preliminary to political reform. The hero of Anna 
St. Ives observes: 

Among the many who have a vague kind of suspicion that things 
might be better are mingled a few who seem desirous that they 
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should remain as they are. These are the rich; who having plun¬ 
dered the defenseless, say to the hungry who have no food, “La¬ 
bour for me, and I will return you the tenth of your gain. Shed 
your blood in my behalf, and while you are young and robust I 
will allow you just as much as will keep life and soul together.... 
Men begin to reason and think aloud; these things cannot endure. 
Let men look around and deny if they can that the present 
wretched system of each providing for himself instead of the whole 
for the whole, does not inspire suspicion, fear, and hatred.” 

The passage seems a conscious echo of the argument against 
aristocracy in Political Justice two years earlier when Godwin 
wrote: 

There is no mistake more thoroughly to be deplored on this 
subject than that of persons sitting at their case and surrounded 
with all the conveniences of life, who arc apt to exclaim, “We feel 
things very well as they are,” and to inveigh bitterly against all 
projects of reform as “the romances of visionary men and the 
declamations of those who arc never to be satisfied.” 

Anna St. Ives is the daughter of a baronet, loved by Coke 
Clifton, a suitor chosen by her family, and Frank Henley, the 
son of her father’s overseer whom she loves. Distinguished by 
a “sense of philanthropy, honor and severe probity,” the hero 
rules his life by the philosophy of altruism; it is the theme of the 
story. 

Hugh Trevor is more realistic and less abstract in its portrayal 
of the “vices and distresses which are generated by the existing 
institutions of society,” to quote Hazlitt. In this novel the hero 
is initially handicapped by prejudices in favor of rank, since his 
mother, the daughter of a rector of the Church of England, 
“contaminated the blood of her offspring by marrying a farm¬ 
er’s son.” The statement strikes the ironical note which domi¬ 
nates the book. As a child Trevor displays sentiments of benev¬ 
olence by bestowing upon a beggar-woman the money which he 
has recently been given, and by dividing equally among her 
children his own cake. In many ways the childhood of Hugh 
Trevor presumably reflects the mental experiences of Thomas 
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Holcroft. Proceeding to Oxford to complete his education, 
Trevor approaches the University city in exalted anticipation 
of the society of the learned and the virtuous which he is to fre¬ 
quent. He sets down his first impressions: 

It was the eve of a new term; the gownsmen were swarming, 
carriages and horsemen post-haste were arriving, the bells were 
ringing, waiters and footmen were hurrying to and fro, and all was 
dazzle, all was life. Eager to mingle in the scene, I walked up and 
down the high street, saw college after college, hall after hall, and 
church after church. The arches, the pillars, the quadrangles rose 
in incessant succession. 

“Now, now only,” exclaimed Trevor, “I begin to live.” But 
disillusion follows quickly. The voluble profanity of a former 
acquaintance who greets him on the High Street is only the pre¬ 
lude to an evening of oaths and ribaldry in the society of a group 
of his fellow-students. The process is begun which is to teach 
the ambitious young idealist the ways of an illiberal and selfish 
world as represented by the leaders of its universities, its church, 
and parliament, and courts of law. Hugh Trevor stands at the 
beginning of the long line of English heroes who have passed 
through Oxford and Cambridge: Tom Brown, Pcndennis, 
Ernest Pontifex, and recently, Michael Fane. And many of 
these young men of later time shared Trevor’s experience of 
disillusionment. 

Holcroft was influenced by the philosophical ideas of both 
Godwin and Rousseau but never fully accepted either system. 
He was less interested than the author of Political Justice in ab¬ 
stractions* His own contact with people of many sorts, and his 
participation in much of their suffering, made him more con¬ 
scious than the theorist of the actual human needs which gave 
validity to radicalism. 

Other minor novels presented various phases of revolutionary 
doctrine less significantly. Mrs. Amelia Opie, a lady much ad¬ 
mired by Godwin, stepped back to take a humorous glance at 
the excesses and inconsistencies of the enthusiasts. In Adelina 
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Mowbray , or, Mother and Daughter (1804) her satiric intention is 
clearly marked in her delineation of characters and in her au¬ 
thor’s comment, despite the tragic denouement. Mrs. Mow¬ 
bray, the mother of the heroine, having learned “egotism” as her 
“first lesson,” grew up to be considered a genius. To errors of 
early training were added mistakes due to injudicious reading, 
not of romances this time, but of volumes of philosophical specu¬ 
lation and new political theories. To the formulation of new 
doctrines and a new system of education she gave her atten¬ 
tion after her marriage, oblivious to the needs of suffering 
neighbors, and even of her own daughter. Her reflections on the 
proper clothing of children, on one occasion, were cut short by 
an intrusive nursery-maid who introduces the weeping Adelina, 
her bare feet cut by the stones over which she had walked. 

The sight of Adelina bleeding on a new Turkey carpet proved 
that some clothing for the feet was necessary: and even Mrs 
Mowbray for a moment began to suspect that a little experience 
is better than a great deal of theory. 

Unlike her mother Adelina is thoroughly practical. To emu¬ 
late the studiousness of Mrs. Mowbray, however, the daughter 
not only reads her books but undertakes to apply consistently 
and conscientiously to daily life the doctrines she has learned. 
In the course of this procedure, to the great horror of Mrs. 
Mowbray, Adelina runs hard against the institution of mar¬ 
riage. The subsequent incidents, romantic, sordid, and pa¬ 
thetic, expose the errors of both mother and daughter. 

Mrs. Charlotte Smith displayed her revolutionary affiliations 
in Desmond (1792), with many of its scenes laid in France where 
the author had lived at one time. The material for long the¬ 
oretical discussions, she says in her preface, she derived “from 
conversations I have been a witness to in England and France... 
at a period when their political situation (but particularly that 
of the latter) is the general topic of discourse in both.” Mary 
Wollstonecraft, the vindicator of the rights of women whom 
Godwin married in 1797, wrote two novels chiefly interesting 
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for their autobiographical significance: Mary, a Fiction (1790), 
and an unfinished novel, Maria, or the Wrongs of Woman, pub¬ 
lished after the death of the author. More or less disguised, 
Mary Wollstonccraft had been portrayed in the characters of 
the heroines of Godwin’s St. Leon, and Mrs. Opie’s Adelina 
Mowbray. To counteract the influence of such feministic doc¬ 
trine as she represented, appeared an anonymous work en¬ 
titled, Robert and Adela, or the Rights of Women Best Maintained by 
the Sentiments of Nature (1793). f 

THE NOVEL OF MANNERS 
To a respectful company of women novelists Samuel Rich¬ 
ardson bequeathed his moralistic novel of manners, distin¬ 
guished by its domestic realism, and sentiment. Followers of 
Richardson, like Mrs. Frances Brooke, touched by the influ¬ 
ence of the French school, took up the task of representing the 
everyday life of a familiar society, with a certain accession of 
sensibility in the treatment of character and conception of situ¬ 
ation. ^Mingling satire and sentiment, the novel of manners 
ran a steady but subordinate course beside the Gothic stories 
and the novels of purpose.[ Those newer forms had originated 
in the exigencies of the new era in thought and taste; but the 
novel of manners represented a variety of fiction, constant and 
perennial, to which the English genius has always seemed 


peculiarly adapted. 

X* The novel of the period best known today is the masterpiece 
of a distinguished member of Dr. Johnson’s circle, Oliver Gold¬ 
smith’s The Vicar of Wakefield (1766). Written not many years 
after. Rasselas, it bridges the gap between the familiar novel of 
manners of the middle of the century, and the new novels of 
feeling and purpose. 

\7 he Vicar of Wakefield opens as a domestic idyl, with a picture 
of the Arcadian simplicity of the life of the Vicar’s family, re¬ 
duced in fortune, but tolerably happy “in a little neighborhood, 
consisting of farmers who tilled their own grounds and were 
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equal strangers to opulence and poverty.”, At haymaking time 
the family dined temperately in the field where “two blackbird?* 
answered each other from opposite hedges, and the famil¬ 
iar red-breast came and picked the crumbs’* from their hands. 



OLIVER GOLDSMITH, BOSWELL. AND DR. JOHNSON 
AT THE MITRE TAVERN 


Hut such tranquillity cannot continue indefinitely. Their land¬ 
lord, Squire Thornhill, gives a dance. To the consternation 
of his country neighbors two ladies from the Town are intro¬ 
duced. With gentle irony the Vicar describes the episode: 


This at first discomposed us; however after a little shoving and 
dragging, they at last went merrily on. Our music consisted of two 
fiddles, with a pipe and tabor. The moon shone bright: Mr. 
Thornhill and my eldest daughter led up the ball, to the great 
delight of the spectators; for the neighbors hearing what was going 
forward, came flocking about us. My girl moved with so much 
grace and vivacity that my wife could not avoid discovering the 
pride of her heart, by assuring me that though the little chit did it 
so cleverly, all the steps were stolen from herself. The ladies of 
the town strove hard to be equally easy, but without success. Thcv 
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swam, sprawled, languished, and frisked; but all would not do; the 
gazers, indeed, owned that it was fine; but neighbor Flamborough 
observed that Miss Livy’s feet seemed as pat to the music as its 
echo. 

The story proceeds on its leisurely course with many compli¬ 
cations centering in the pursuit of Olivia by Squire Thornhill, 
the typical Man of the World of sentimental tradition. The 
consequent decline in the fortunes of the Vicar and his family 
brings them finally to the debtor’s prison, and provides for the 
reader incidents of pathos, of melodrama, of social compunction. 
At last through the good offices of Mr. Burchell, a true Man of 
Feeling, and a deus ex machina in disguise, the complications are 
resolved; the virtuous are rewarded and the wicked punished; 
and the Vicar, once more by his own cheerful fireside, looks 
upon his united family with a gratitude in good fortune equal to 
his submission in adversity. 

The plot, it must be admitted, is so rich in artifice and ab¬ 
surdity as to raise suspicion at times that Goldsmith had joined 
with Sterne in laughing at the conventions of the novel. The 
mood swings from comedy to tragedy and back again; some¬ 
times rapidly, and sometimes lingering over moments of philo¬ 
sophic calm and idyllic serenity. In the end, however, Moses 
with his guileless purchase of the grosyof green spectacles “with 
silver rims and shagreen cases”; the family portrait too large to 
go through any door; Olivia’s return home, after lovely woman 
stoop’d to folly; the Vicar’s preaching to his fellow-prisoners: 
these incidents remain in the memory of the reader, who cares 
not at all that the plot contains improbabilities and a forced 
conclusion. The modern reader is perhaps indifferent also to 
the social theory of the story, although in its portrayal of the 
Vicar’s misfortunes, in its treatment of the benevolence of Mr. 
Burchell, and especially in its attack on prison conditions and 
the abuses of the law, The Vicar of Wakefield allies itself to the 
novels of Godwin and Holcroft and Bage, and becomes a senti¬ 
mental novel of reform. For us the humor and pathos and the 
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idyllic charm of the story are a permanent possession, independ¬ 
ent of time and place. Yet in the author’s own day his novel 
found a publisher only through the timely offices of Dr. Johnson, 
who sold it for sixty pounds. And the bookseller who bought it 
“had such faint hopes of his profit by the bargain,” according to 
Boswell, “that he kept the manuscript by him a long time.” 

'I Most distinguished among the exponents of the novel of man¬ 
ners at the end of the eighteenth century was Fanny Burney, 
avowedly working in the tradition of the author of Clarissa , but 
with a satiric penetration and deftness which relates her quite as 
nearly to the author of Tom Jones. Fanny Burney (1752-1840), 
like Oliver Goldsmith, was a member of Dr. Johnson’s circle — 
his “dear little Burney,” whose first novel, he declared, con¬ 
tained passages “which might do honor to Richardson.”/ Her 
father, Dr. Charles Burney, was an accomplished musician and 
a fashionable music-master at whose hospitable house the lead¬ 
ing Italian opera-singers of the day were wont to gather. 
Frances, his second daughter, considered a backward child, 
grew up in this cosmopolitan household, one of six children. 
Her close companions were her eldest sister Hetty, distinguished 
at the harpsichord, James, who became an admiral, and 
Susanna, her beloved confidante. 

Early the impulse to write led Fanny to compose numerous 
stories and sketches secretly enjoyed with Susan, until a well- 
intentioned stepmother frowned upon such idle exercises. Con¬ 
sequently the young authoress, as she afterwards related, with 
Susan weeping at her side, “made over to a bonfire” those 
juvenile compositions — among others a completed novel en¬ 
titled The History of Caroline Evelyn. But the reputation of this 
hapless manuscript lived after it, since it apparently contained 
the germ of a later masterpiece in its history of the mother of 
Evelina. After the bonfire, the keeping of a diary served 
as an outlet for Fanny’s gifts of acute observation and facile 
expression. To this record of the ten years before the pub¬ 
lication of her first novel, we qwe our knowledge not only of 
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the formative years of the life of the novelist, but also our en¬ 
hanced enjoyment of the domestic and social life of England in 
her day. 

In the diary we discover Fanny at the age of sixteen reading 


THE INTERIOR OF CARLISLE HOUSE, THE SCENE OF 
MRS. CORNELYS’S ASSEMBLIES WHICH 


FANNY BURNEY ATTENDED 


(From a drawing in chalks by J. Raphael Smith. Courtesy of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum.) 


Elizabeth Rowe’s Letters from the Dead to the Living , and con¬ 
demning them as “very enthusiastick” and “so romantick that 
every word betrays improbability.” She read, likewise, The 
Vicar of Wakefield , and her criticism of that masterpiece betrayed 
the mixture of realism and sentimentalism which is at the root 
of her own art. We find her frequently at the theater, sitting in 
Mrs. Garrick’s box at Drury Lane, watching the acting of David 
Garrick, the Burneys’ good friend. The delight of her heroine, 
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Evelina, over Garrick’s performance of Ranger in the Suspicious 
Husband is very like the enthusiasm of Fanny’s diary on a similar 
occasion. Not enough had been made, perhaps, of the effect 
upon Miss Burney’s novels of her early familiarity with the 
stage. 

During these years Fanny had been secretly at work upon 
a story, in a sense a continuation of that early juvenile master¬ 
piece; and sometime after 1776 she began to dream of publica¬ 
tion. The work finally made its anonymous appearance in 1778 
under the title, Evelina; or , A Young Lady s Entrance into the World. 
This, the first important novel of a woman novelist, was a story 
told in letters, for the most part from the scventeen-ycar-old 
heroine to her guardian, Mr. Villars, a country clergyman. Her 
entrance into the world of London is productive of many ad¬ 
ventures: they include a humorous and embarrassing encounter 
with her vulgar maternal grandmother, Madame Duval, and 
with plebeian cousins, the family of Mr. Brangton, a silversmith 
of Snow Hill; and likewise more polite experiences in higher 
society. They include, at the same time, her introduction to 
fashionable shops, to the operas and assemblies and other mod¬ 
ish entertainments, and her perplexing experiences with a 
variety of suitors, including the irreproachable Lord Orville and 
the fashionable villain, Sir Clement Willoughby. In prepara¬ 
tion for a ball, we are told, Evelina has her hair fashionably 
dressed. 

“You can’t think how oddly my head feels,” she writes, “full of 
• powder and black pins, and a great cushion on top of it.... Poor 

Miss Mirvan cannot wear one of the caps she made because they 

dress her hair too large for them.” 

The story concludes conventionally with the unraveling of the 
mystery connected with the heroine’s parentage, and her estab¬ 
lishment in a future of assured and elegant bliss. 

The stir which the novel produced was prodigious. As the 
secret of its authorship leaked out Fanny found herself the center 
of an admiring circle which included Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds, Edmund Burke, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and dis¬ 
tinguished ladies from among the Blue Stockings. Under the 
influence of such counsellors, Fanny next tried her hand at the 
drama. But The Witlings , A Comedy , By a Sister of the Order (1780) 
when submitted to her friendliest critics was discovered to bear 
a fatal resemblance, though unpremeditated, to Moliere’s Les 
Femmes Savantes , with such characters as Lady Smatter, Mrs. 
Wheedle, Mrs. Voluble, Mrs. Sapient, and her heroine named 
Cecilia. It was, moreover, as might perhaps have been ex¬ 
pected, found deficient in those qualities of plot and incident 
which would promise success upon the stage. And so this com¬ 
edy was philosophically laid aside. Yet it was not Fanny’s only 
experiment with the drama. Manuscripts of seven plays of one 
sort or another survive: other comedies, blank-verse tragedies, a 
pastoral drama, and even a musical entertainment. These un¬ 
successful efforts may suggest, at least, the dramatic nature of the 
impulse under which Miss Burney composed her more suc¬ 
cessful fiction. For her stories reveal a skill that is of the theater 
to breathe into type-characters the breath of life through the 
employment of costume, speech, and stage-business. The defi¬ 
ciency in invention and in the skillful manipulation of incident 
necessary to carry an action swiftly to an inevitable conclusion 
is in her novels made up for by the humorous descriptions and 
comments of the author herself, which give to her stories the 
liveliness and ease of a personal recital. 

Abandoning the drama for the moment, but spurred on by 
her friends to other efforts, she was soon at work upon another 
novel, weighed down, however, by an almost paralyzing sense 
of obligation to live up to her early reputation. Cecilia; or , 
Memoirs of an Heiress (1782) is a far more complicated story than 
Evelina , its stage crowded with characters. At times it suffers 
from a degree of that humorous exaggeration which had previ¬ 
ously been apparent in the more boisterous moments of Madame 
Duval and Captain Mirvan. It relates the experience of Miss 
Cecilia Beverley, an heiress entrusted to the care of three guard- 
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ians: Mr. Briggs, the miser of the City; Mr. Hand, the spend¬ 
thrift and gamester of the world of fashion; Mr. Delvillc, the 
haughty aristocrat of Delvillc Castle. By the terms of her 
uncle’s will the man she marries must assume her name along 
with her considerable fortune. In this provision lie the com¬ 
plications of the plot. Two scenes in particular seemed out¬ 
standing achievements to the author and her friends: the suicide 



VAUXHALL 

(From ail engraving bv T. Rowlandson.) 


of Mr. Harrcl at Vauxhall, and the dramatic debate between 
the hero and his mother over the claims of love and family 
honor. This debate, with the author on the side of love, re¬ 
flects the revolutionary attack on rank and a false code of honor. 
Such incidents, it must be admitted, in all their high emotion, 
illustrate an unexpected fondness on the part of the author for 
melodrama with a tragic ingredient, something for which 
Evelina had given her little occasion. The incidents reveal, 
also, a lack of artistic economy which on occasions, when she 
strives most for dramatic effect, threatens her success. The 
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novel ends with moral observations on the choice of a life (obvi¬ 
ously indebted to Rasselas ), noteworthy for the author’s em¬ 
ployment of a phrase, “pride and prejudice,” which gave to 
Jane Austen the title of her best-known novel. 

In 1786, urged on by her father, Miss Burney accepted a posi¬ 
tion in the Royal Household as Second Keeper of the Robes to 
the Queen. For five years she endured the uncongenial and 
fatiguing routine of the Court at Kew, Windsor, and St. 
James’s, resigning her post in 1791 with a pension of £100 a 
year as some compensation for her sacrifice. The following 
year she met M. Alexander D’Arblay, a distinguished French 
soldier with whom she fell romantically in love. With only her 
pension to live upon they were married the following year. 
Surely hers was a sentimental indiscretion such as Evelina or 
Cecilia would never have been permitted. 

Promptly Madame D’Arblay took up her pen to add to the 
family income. Her next novel Camilla; or , a Picture of Youth 
( 1 796) is the story of the trials and misunderstandings which 
attend the love of Camilla and Edgar Mandclbcrt. But the 
change that had come over the novelist’s style, attributed by 
some critics to the influence of Dr. Johnson, is fatally apparent 
from the first chapter. Camilla resided, we are told, “in the 
bosom of her respectable family” in a country parsonage in 
Hampshire. 

Nature with a bounty most profuse, had been lavish to her of 
attractions; fortune with a moderation yet kinder, had placed her 
between luxury and indigence. 

The hero, moreover, 

diffused both in words and deeds, such general amity and good 
will, that if the strictness of his character inspired general respect, 
its virtue could no less fail engaging the kinder mede of affection. 

Surely these characters were detached from some incredibly 
stilted novel of feeling. But Camilla succeeded financially at 
least. 
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Miss Burney’s last novel, The Wanderer (1814), was an even 
greater artistic failure. Awaited with interest by a public 
which hoped for some description of Napoleonic France 
whence the author had recently returned, it proved only a slight 
story of a French refugee in England. Its chief importance 
attaches to its preface in which the author writes of her theory 
of fiction and reveals something of her own early career. 
i>On her first two novels, then, Evelina and Cecilia , Miss Bur¬ 
ney’s reputation depends — on these and on her diaries. The 
same literary virtues, the same ability to catch the essential 
humor of a character and situation, and to portray it dramati¬ 
cally, distinguish both the fictitious and the authentic records. 
Life she sees as a comedy of humors; human varieties up and 
down the social scale delight her discerning eye. From the 
vantage-point of her own middle-class position she looks with 
familiarity and understanding upon her inferiors, glances gayly 
about at her peers, and exposes their mannerisms and absurdi¬ 
ties with rollicking humor and robust satire. That when she 
looks upward to draw Lord Orville and Mr. Dclville she suffers 
something of that respectful distortion of vision with which 
Richardson was afflicted is perhaps not surprising in the decades 
’in which social democracy, even as a theory, was still in its 
infancy. 

To be a lady and a novelist was still a dubious undertaking in 
the days of Fanny Burney, as she recognized when she so care¬ 
fully concealed the authorship of her first novel. Coming away 
from a circulating library after Evelina was published, she con¬ 
fided to her diary: 

I have an exceedingly odd sensation, when I consider that it is 
now in the power of any and every body to read what I so carefully 
hoarded even from my best friends, till the last month or two — 
and that a work so lately lodged in all privacy in my bureau, may 
now be seen by every butcher and baker and cobler and tinker, 
throughout the three kingdoms for the small tribute of three pence. 

Obviously the fiction of the last decade of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury consists with a few notable exceptions of works not great in 
themselves, but rich in the germs of ideas and methods which 
appear in their fullness in the novels of Scott and Dickens and 
Thackeray in the following century. In this earlier time of in¬ 
tense spiritual activity in all fields of life and thought, the novel 
came into its own as a ready vehicle for the transmission to 
a vast body of eager readers of a variety of good causes, popular 
protests, and panaceas. It proved a potent instrument to arouse 
and inform the popular mind in a democratic era, though not 
yet powerful enough, as it was to become in the hands of 
Dickens, to effect beneficent changes in legislation. 



PART II 




CHAPTER VIII 

THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 


\Three types of fiction [marked at the close of the last chapter, 
|the novel of manners, the novel of reform, and the Gothic novel, 
were continued in the nineteenth century by writers who may 
be described as realistic, propagandist, and romantic.| They 
represent three typical responses: to stand fast and take account 
of the situation, to attack it, or to escape from it. It is well to 
beware of hard-and-fast distinctions, and to remember that 
the same writer or novel may belong to more than one category. 
Nevertheless, these three attitudes afford a basis for classifying 
nineteenth-century fiction: the realistic, reenforced by knowl¬ 
edge and methods made available by science, especially biology, 
sociology, and psychology; the reformist, stimulated by the 
pressing nature of social problems implicit in the Industrial 
Revolution; and the romantic, strengthened by the increasing 
sense of the past, of tfre distant, and of nature. 

JANE AUSTEN (1775-1817) 

The larger considerations mentioned above have, however, 
little application to a writer who owes her later fame to the 
singleness of purpose and the technical success with which she 
cultivated a single form of fiction, the novel of manners, in 
direct succession to Fanny Burney. Jane Austen, born at 
Stcvcnton, in the South of England, in 1775, was the seventh in 
a family of eight children. Her father was rector of the parish; 
her mother came from a family of some wealth and distinction, 
so that the Austens were connected with the local gentry. This 
association is important, because it furnished Jane Austen with 
the principal material of her novels. Her acquaintance was 
limited to villagers, clergymen, and country’gentlefolk. "Her 
brothers were in the navy during the great years of victory at the 
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INile and Trafalgar, but their sister seems to have felt none of the 
bj lVomance of war or of the sea. In 1801 the family moved to 
Bath, and after the death of the father, successively to South- 
ampton, the village of Chawton, and Winchester, where Jane 
Austen died in 181J. These places are the background of her 
novels. From her letters, written to her sister Cassandra, we 
gain a very clear view of her personality, that of a clever young 
woman whose quiet life was enlivened by balls, visits; flirling, 
an djyen observation of her associates . The humor and intel- 
ligence of 1 her own heroines is suggested by such passages as this: 

“Tell Mary that I make over Mr. Heartley and all his estate 
to her for her sole use and benefit in future, and not only him but 
all my other admirers into the bargain, wherever she can find 
them, even the kiss which C. Powlett wanted to give me, as I mean 
to confine myself in future to Mr. Tom Lcfroy for whom I don’t 
care sixpence.’’ 


The natural impulse to enhance and share the enjoyment of 
life by corre spondence extended to other writ ing. Jane and 
her sister Cassandra wrote as girls a skit called Love and Freind- 
ship , a travesty on the romantic and sentimental qualities of 
young ladies’ reading at the close of the eighteenth century. 
She also wrote in 1796-97 two novels, later rewritten. T Jf r first 
no vel completed in its present form, owed its origin to the im ¬ 
pul se to satirize her predecessors, as in the case of Fieldin g, ^nd 
la ter ol Thackeray . M rs. Radcliffe was the popular novelist, .of 
the day to wh orn Miss Au sten s pecifically undertook to furni sh 
th e r antidot( T The former had thus described her heroine in 
The Italian : “H er features wer e of the Greek outline, an d though 
t hey expressed the tranquillity of an elegant mind her dark blu e 
eve s sparkled with intelligen ce.” Miss Austen —introduces 
C atherine Morland with “a t hin awkward figure, a sallow skin 
wit hout colour, dar k lank hair^an d strong features, ” At fifte en, 
howe ver, “ app earances were mending /’ and she had the pleas¬ 
ure ofsometimesjiean “C atherine gr ows 

qu ite a good-looking gir l; she is almost pretty tod ay.” Slices 

r 
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ta ken by Mr . and Mrs. Allen to Bath, and, through her friend- 
ship __with Eleanor Til ney and her brothe r Henry, is invited to 
visi t their hom e. Northanger Abbey. With her mind full of The 
Mysteries of Udolbho « she finds it natural that the evening of her 
arrival should be stormy, and that her bedroom should contain] 
an old cabinet, from which she extracts a manuscript, just before 
her candle goes out. But disillusionmen t comes. Th e manu- 
script turns out to be a bundle o f. laundry jjsts, and General 
Titney Twho had smiled on h e r friendship with his son Henry, 
discovers th at she is n ot an heiress and sends her summaril y 
home. Of course there is the usual happy ending, which Miss 
Auste n seasons with the realistic comm ent.: “It is a new c ircum¬ 
sta nce m romance and dreadfully derogatory of a heroines 
dignity” that “a persuasion of her partiality for him [the herp] 
had - peen the only cause of giving her a serious thought. ” 

Northanger Abbey was sold to a publisher in 1803, but, perhaps 
owing to its flouting of public taste, it was not published until 
after Miss Austen’s death in 1817. She seems to have laid aside 
her pen until, in 1811 and 1813, she published two early stories , 
rewritten as Sense and Sensibility , and Pride and Prejud ice. The 
former enforces the realistic view of life in the contrast of Elinor 
Dashwood, who holds that “sense is the foundation on which 


ev erything good may be b ased,” and her r omantic siste r. 
Marianne. Pride and Prejudice is the favorite among Miss Au: 


ieh’s novels. The title is drawn from the epilogue of Mi: 


urne y’s Cecilia f wherein the misfortunes of her heroine are at¬ 
tributed to pride and prej udice. The plot is symmetrically built 
up on the grad ual b reaking-down of these two qualities, so 
inimical to the happiness of individuals and the right order ^f 
society, pridelncarnatcd in Mr. i)arcy and prejudice in Eliza¬ 
beth Bennet. Elizabeth, in her gayety, humor, and good judg¬ 
ment in spite of mistakes, is naturally accepted as th e heroin e 
near est to her author’s heart . There followedtwo longer novels, 
Mansfield Park (1814), and Emma (1815), also on the theme 
of mating. Persuasion (1817), the last of Miss Austen’s novels, 
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lacks the hard, bright surface of her earlier books, and has the 
autumnal tend erness and faint fragrance of an old love-storv 
revived. to a,happy en ding ^ ' “ — ■ ■ - 

'IMiss Austen’s plots ace alw ays co nducted_wthje chnical skil l 
iri construction and realistic res erve i n incident. Unlike many 
English novelists, she docs not surrender herself to her char- 
actcrs, but holds herself in a st udied detachm e nt frnm 
sharing with the reader heramusgment at their foibles. Xhii 
amusement becomes infectious in the case of minor figures wjjp 
represent many types of human folly. These characters usually 
react to stimulusjvithjhe uniformity of the amoeba, but they 
always seem real persons, the result of observation.! 7 Under the 
names which occur in Miss Austen’s letters, one can surmise the 
models who posed for the mixture of pretentiousness and servil¬ 
ity of the Reverend Mr.J^oHins, or j he fatuous snobb ishness_of 
Sir William L ucas in Jhiik and Prejudice , the garr ulity of Miss 
B ates, or the fee ble gentleness of Mr. Woodhouse in E mma^ the 
ungleasantjnanagcrial woman s uch as Mrs. Norris in Mansfiel d 
Park , or the querulous, parasitic wife such as Mrs. Musgravc in 
Persuasion. Miss Austen treats these characters with irony, 
softened to a de licate rai llery, w hich is the e ssence of min or 
c omed y. A perfect example is the conversation of Mr. Wood- 
house in Emma , in whose senije irrel evan ce the re is a humble 
p athos that d isarms contempt. 

Although Miss Austen docs not identify herself with any of her 
characters, she takes the point of view of her heroines, the young 
women who share her own intelligent and practical attitude 
toward the world. The men who play opposite them afford at 
best, in the theatrical term, adequate support. lOf the heroines 
there are two types, the one, active, energetic, and initiating, 
represented by Elizabeth Bcnnet and Emma Woodhouse: the 
other, passive, gen tle, self-effacing, such as Tane BenneL Fanny 
Price, and Anne Elliot in Persuasion. It is the former who carry 
the high er comedy ofl ^lis s Aiistcn’sm ovels. Their superior 
intelligence is not proof against_error. _Emma Woodhouse, in 
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her effort to marry her protegee, Harr iet Smith, to gentlemen 
w ho are actually in pursuit of h erself creates_a situation rich 
i n dramatic irony of c ro ssed purposes. As George .Meredith 
re marked, Emma and Mr. Elton might walk straight into a 
c omedy . If Emma is more elaborate and sub tle jn Jts comic 
v alues, Pride and Prej udice, -is-more forthright and emphatic. 
Dramatic irony is a t i ts he ight.?a the scene where L ady Cather¬ 
i ne de Bourgh call s upon ELizahcth Rennet tn ibrbicLher 
m a m Jitzwilliam JDiircy^ yyhom^ Eli?aheili_-ha* .already re¬ 
jected/ 

[Lady Catherine enters the room and salutes her hostess:] 

“I hope you are well, Miss Bennet. That lady, I suppose is your 
mother?” 

Elizabeth replied very concisely that it was. 

As they passed through the hall, Lady Catherine opened the 
doors into the dining-room and drawing-room, and pronouncing 
them, after a short survey, to be decent-looking rooms, walked on. 

. ..... 

As soon as they had entered the copse, Lady Catherine began in 
the following manner: 

“You can be at no loss, Miss Bennet, to understand the reason of 
my journey hither. Your own heart, your own conscience, must 
tell you why I come.” 

Elizabeth looked with unaffected astonishment. 

“Indeed, you are mistaken Madam: I have not been at all able 
to account for the honour of seeing you here.” 

“ • • • A report of a most alarming nature reached me two days ago. 
I was told,... that you, that Miss Elizabeth Bennet would, in all 
likelihood, be soon afterwards united to my nephew Mr. Darcy. 
Though I know it must be a scandalous falsehood, though I would 
not injure him so much as to suppose the truth of it possible, I 
instantly resolved on setting off for this place, that I might make 
my sentiments known to you.” 

“If you believed it impossible to be true,” said Elizabeth, colour¬ 
ing with astonishment and disdain, “I wonder you took the trouble 
of coming so far. What could your Ladyship purpose by it?” 

“At once to insist upon having such a report universally con¬ 
tradicted.” 
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“Your coming to Longbourne, to see me and my family,” said 
Elizabeth coolly, “will be rather a confirmation of it; if indeed 
such a report is in existence.” 


“Has he, has my nephew, made you an offer of marriage?” 

“Your Ladyship has declared it to be impossible.” 

“It ought to be so: it must be so, while he retains the use of his 
reason. But your arts and allurements may, in a moment of infatu¬ 
ation, have made him forget what he owes to himself and to all his 
family. You may have drawn him in.” 

“If I have, I shall be the last person to confess it.” 


“Let me be rightly understood. This match to which you have 
the presumption to aspire, can never take place. No, never. 
Mr. Darcy is engaged to my daughter. Now, what have you to 
say?” 

“Only this — that if he is so, you can have no reason to suppose 
that he will make an offer to me.” 

Lady Catherine hesitated for a moment, and then replied — 

“The engagement between them is of a peculiar kind. From 
their infancy, they have been intended for each other. It was the 
favourite wish of his mother, as well as of hers.... Have you not 
heard him say that from his earliest hours he was destined for his 
cousin?” 

“Yes; and I had heard it before. But what is that to me? If 
there is no other objection to my marrying your nephew, I shall 
certainly not be kept from it by knowing that his mother and aunts 
wished him to marry Miss De Bourgh.” 

Thus the match goes on between Lady Catherine, a hoplite 
in her heavily lumbering arrogance, and Elizabeth, a nimble 
fencer, light of foot and quick of wrist. The effect of this meet¬ 
ing upon Elizabeth’s attitude toward Darcy is obvious; but it is 
not revealed in a corresponding scene of passion. Of the more 
intimate relations between men and women, Miss Austen tells 
us nothing. The omission is explained, perhaps, by her ignor¬ 
ance of them and her resolute intention to remain within the 
limits of her knowledge and experience. 

I In view of the prevalence of comedy in Miss Austen’s works, 
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one is tempted to attribute to her the view of the world phrased 
by Mr. Bennet: “For what do we live but to make sport for our 
neighbors, and to laugh at them in our turn.” This would, 
howeverTBeTnjustice to Miss Austen. It is true she lacks many 
of t he qu alit ies an d interests which characteriz e serious English 
fic tion oftKe nineteenth century . She shows little appreciation 
of nature, and less of “the still sad music of humanity.” She 
deals not at all with social wrongs, and as little as possible with 
personal sin. “Let other pens dwell on guilt and misery. I quit 
s uch odious subjects as soon as I can,” she explains in bringing 
Mansfield Park lo a~ciose. £fhcre is, however, an underlying 
theme in Miss Austen’s novels which is the more impressive for 
being unconscio usly presented. She had^ never heard of “thc^ 
will to live” or “the survival of the fittest”; yet h^JlQY£l$,are aH_ 
conc erned with a co ndition fundamental to the future of families 
an ? the rac e, viz., the_right mating of i ndi viduals,^ Those who 
interrupt this process by introducing romantic or sentimental 
temp tations are the villain s .other stories. I Willoughby in Sense 
and Sensibility , Wickham in Pride and Prejudice , Henry Crawford 
in Mansfield Parky are social malefactors who try to lure the hero- 
in es from the pa th of tmeJiappincss. These are appropriately 
punished by falling into irr egular connect ions an d false matri¬ 
m ony. wh ite thpr virri jw pac on to the haven of true 

m^rri^ge. From different motives Emma acts for a time as 
a dis turbing social force. On the oth er hand, Miss Austen in¬ 
troduces a group of s ubordinate characters who play jhe par^ 
of social ang eTsT largely through intelligent chapcronage — the 
Allens in Northanger Abby, the Gardners in Prjde^and^Prejudice. 
Thus, with her in comp arabl e pic ture ofjnanners in southern- 
Engl and of the carly_ nineteenth c entury, she re veals the cndu£= 
ing quality of English s ociety^ the st rengt h of the fabric wove nby. _ 
the upper middle class, the cl ergy a nd the cou ntry^gentlemen, 
int o patterns of family and soci al groups.) 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT (1771-1832) 

Among the admirers of Miss Austen was Sir Walter Scott of 
Edinburgh, who generously admitted the contrast between her 
delicate workmanship and his own “bow-wow strain.” Scott 
was the chief of the romantic school. He was born in Edin¬ 
burgh in 1771, and grew up in a literary coterie in which all 
the elements of the romantic movement were represented. The 
dean was the famous Henry Mackenzie, author of The Man of 
Feeling , which had carried the sentimental mood to its height. 
The young Matthew Gregory Lewis was introducing German 
romance into Edinburgh, and imitating it in Tales of Wonder and 
Terror to which Scott contributed. He was famous also as the 
author of The Monk , than which Gothic extravagance could go 
no farther. While Scott was a boy there came to Edinburgh, for 
a brief period of adulation, Robert Burns, in whose poetry, 
earlier than Wordsworth, nature and humble lives close to na¬ 
ture offered an escape from the convention and prescription of 
society. Later came Thomas De Quincey, the opium cater, to 
exemplify the morbid self-conscious aspect of romantic char¬ 
acter. In short, in Scott’s day Edinburgh was the capital of 
romance as it was a second literary capital of the United 
Kingdom. 

These influences supported a natural inclination in Scott’s 
own blood. His father was a methodical man of business, 
a writer to the Signet, who proposed to bring up his son to his 
own profession of the law; but his line of ancestors reached back 
to Scott of Harden, famous in Border warfare. Despite the fact 
that a fever in his babyhood left him slightly lame for life, Walter 
Scott felt the lure of adventure in his blood. Had it not been 
for his lameness, he would perhaps have entered the army in the 
stirring days of the Napoleonic Wars. As it was, he found in 
literature compensation for the life of action which was denied 
him. As a child he spent much time with his grandfather at 
Sandy Knowe, listening to stories of his clan. Of his mother, he 
wrote that “she could draw most striking pictures of the past 
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ages. Ifl have been able to do anything in the way of painting 
past times it is very much from the studies with which she pre¬ 
sented me.” At the high school in Edinburgh, lie was a favorite 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 

(From a painting by Sir William Allan, P.R.A. 

Courtesy , Rational Portrait Gallery.) 

because of his gift for story-telling. When a young man, study¬ 
ing law under his father's eye, he frequently indulged the temp¬ 
tation to make expeditions into the Cheviots or the Highlands, 
where he became familiar with the songs and legends of the 
countryside. 

✓ 
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The literary circle of Edinburgh was much under the influence 
of German romance, and Scott began his career by translations 
ot Burger s Lenore and Goethe’s Goetz von Berlichingen. His true 
material he discovered in collecting the Scotch ballads in The 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border (.802). He had married, in 1702 
Mile. Charpentier, daughter of a French refugee, and in 1804 he 
went to live at Ashestiel in Selkirkshire, where he became county 
sheriff. Here he wrote the series of narratives in verse which im- 
mediately became popular: The Lay of the Last Minstrel (1805), 
Marmion (1808), The Lady of the Lake (1810). He had before 
this taken a partnership in the printing and publishing business 
of John and James Ballantync. In his prosperity as author and 
publisher he bought Abbotsford in 1812, and began to rebuild 
it and to revive there the life of a feudal laird. 

Business languished, and the sales of his poetry fell off as 
Byron’s star rose. Accordingly, in 1814, Scott completed a 
novel of which he had written seven chapters in 1805 and a few 
more in 1810, and published it anonymously as Waverley. This 
story of the Stuart uprising of 1745 was an immediate success. 
He followed Waverley by a scries of novels dealing with Scottish 
life of the recent past: Guy Mannering (1815), The Antiquary 
(1816), Old Mortality (1816), Rob Roy (1818), The Heart of 
Midlothian (1818). In these he dealt with the period which 
he knew by oral tradition, and the landscape with which 
personal exploration had made him most familiar. When, 
feeling that he had exhausted public interest in this material, he 
went across the border into England and thence to the Conti¬ 
nent in the more remote past, he lost a great source of strength 
and reality. Nevertheless Ivanhoe (1820) is a glamorously 
romantic affair, and the most popular of Scott’s novels. He 
continued to writfe stories based on Scotch history, The Monas¬ 
tery and The Abbot (1820) dealing with Mary Queen of Scots; 
but his more famous works, Kenilworth (1821) and The Fortunes 
of Nigel (1822), are concerned respectively with the England of 
Elizabeth and of James I. Scott went still farther afield for 
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subjects, and again won romantic success with Quentin Durward 
(1823), a story of Louis XI of France and Duke Charles the 
Bold, and The Talisman (1825), which takes us back to the Sec¬ 
ond Crusade and east to the Holy Land. Meanwhile, however, 
he returned to the Scottish scene in Saint Ronans Well (1824), 
a novel of manners of his own day, and Redgauntlet (1824), in 
which he resumed the theme of the attempt to place the Stuart 
Pretender on the throne. 

The rapidity with which Scott turned out his novels and the 
excitement with which the public received each new book by 
“the author of Waverley ” constitute a romance in the history of 
literature. The author himself, however, was keenly interested 
in the business side of his profession. He raised the rewards of 
authorship to unheard-of amounts. The standard price of 
a novel became a guinea and a half, and the standard length 
three volumes. For a half interest in a single work he received 
as much as £5,000 from Constable, the leading Edinburgh 
publisher. In the depression of 1826, Constable failed, the Bal- 
lantynes followed, and Scott, who had drawn in advance profits 
on books still unwritten, found himself liable for nearly £120,- 
000. He undertook to pay off this sum in order to save Abbots¬ 
ford for his descendants. He completed Woodstock , which ap¬ 
peared in 1826, and followed it with several other novels in 
which the weakening of his power is evident. In 1830 he suf¬ 
fered a stroke of apoplexy, and died two years later, having 
reduced his debt to £54,000 which was secured by his copy¬ 
rights. 

HjScott’s life was a blending of the old and the new. He tried 
to be both a feudal laird and a modern business man, and both 
attempts are bound up with his literary career. He wrote 
partly for the pleasure of re-creating for himself and for others 
the ideal that he sought to make real at Abbotsford; and he also 
wrote for money to sustain that ideal. By temperament Scott 
was not romantic; he resembled the men of the eighteenth 
century rather than Coleridge or Byron or Shelley. But of cer- 
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tain romantic elements he was master. He loved Scotland, her 
scenery and her people, and his imagination found its horizon 
widely raised toward the past. Medievalism and local color 
made unquestionably the popular appeal of romanticism, and 
Scott at once won an audience which was deaf to Wordsworth, 
and flouted Shelley and Keats. This revival of the past in¬ 
cluded much that was shallow and false. Abbotsford with its 
stucco work was as feebly imitative as Walpole’s Strawberry 
Hill. More and more it is recognized that the most valuable, 
element in Scott’s work is the realism with which he pictured, 
Scotland, from his own knowledge and sympathy. 

^ This distinction appears clearly in his treatment of character. 
The conventional heroes of fiction whom he imagined to carry 
out the plots of his stories are colorless, conventional; at their 
best — Guy Manncring, Frank Osbaldistonc in Rob Roy , Henry 
Morton in Old Mortality — they are sensible, honest gentlemen 
like Scott himself, involved almost by accident in conflicts with 
which they scarcely sympathize. The heroines, from Rose 
Bradwardine to Rowena, are charming dolls in period costume. 
Scott’s real men and women arc of the lower class, treated with 
a realism often humorously exaggerated, but capable of rising 
into true, dignity and high manhoodA Baillic Nicol Jarvic in 
Rob Roy shows this high dramatic effect When Helen Macgregor 
tries to frighten him into winking at lawlessness; and Evan Dhu 
Macombich in Waverley , when at his trial he offers his life and 
the lives of six clansmen to ransom his chief. Under feudalism, 
before the days of the class struggle, the relation of classes 
flowered in the virtue of loyalty, the memory of which is en¬ 
shrined in the Waverley novels. It was because it afforded 
notable examples of loyalty, manifested in a certain splendor of 
conduct and sacrifice, thatlthe lost cause of the Stuart kings was 
a favorite theme with Scott. Throughout his work this virtue is 
recurrent, redeeming even the colorless heroes and glorifying 
the common man. It is this quality that Mr. Chesterton has in 
mind in saying: “Scott was fond of describing kings in disguise. 
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But all his characters are kings in disguise. He was, with all his 
errors, profoundly possessed of the old religious conception (the 
only possible democratic basis), the idea that man himself is 
a king in disguise.” 

Scott treats his local types not only for purposes of humor 
and pathos, but also fantastically, to suggest occult, mysterious 
powers. | Meg Mcrrilics in Guy ManneringJ Madge Wildfire in 



ABBOTSFORD 

The Heart of Midlothian,I and Norna of the Fitful Head in The 
Pirate (1821), [represent his most successful use of the super¬ 
natural, a romantic element which he used with conviction only 
when it grew directly out of the life and thought of his own 
people. ! Such an explanation as that in Anne of Geierstein (1829) 
is characteristic: “Arthur Philipson’s attention had been grad¬ 
ually and intensely attracted by a story which was too much in 
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unison with the received ideas of the age to be encountered by the 
unhesitating incredulity with which it must have been heard in 
more enlightened times.” Scott shared too heartily in the realism 
and enlightenment of the eighteenth century to leave unex¬ 
plained phenomena such as those by which Horace Walpole 
and Matthew Gregory Lewis gave nightmares to their readers. 

\One reason why Scott ranks among the great story-tellers of 
the world is that he wrote with intense enjoyment of his task. 
The gusto which he brought to his writing sustained him in his 
swift march through long narrative journeys. He was no artist 
in construction. He confessed that he could never keep tc 
a plot; indeed, he scarcely tried. When he took up Waverley 
after a lapse of several years, he allowed the earlier chapters of 
a false beginning to stand. Guy Mannering is based on the well 
worn plot of a character’s lost identity; but Scott was too care¬ 
less to keep the secret, and merely announces suddenly that he 
will henceforth call Vanbecst Brown by his real name of Henry 
Bertram.* It is to be noted, however, that the revelation to 
Bertram Ipmself is accomplished by an incident of force and 
beauty! | Where Scott really felt his story, his workmanship in 
episodes'transcended his management of the whole. 

This is especially true of elaborate scenes, which are often 
of great length, built up of details enumerated with punctilious 
care, and redeemed in the Scottish novels by the sense that he 
had looked long, often, and lovingly at them. When a place is 
animated by the memory of an historical or legendary event, 
however, it touched his imagination and sprang into full 
romance. Scott agreed with Stevenson that certain plades cry 
out for appropriate deeds. He used scene, therefore, not only 
for realism and for decorative effect, but also as determining the 
action itself. 1 An example occurs in Old Mortality where Henry 
Morton visits the Covenanter Balfour of Burley, in the cave 
where he is in hiding. In front of the cave a cataract is bridged 
by a fallen oak, which Morton traverses in safety. When he 
refuses to do Burley’s bidding, however, and turns to retire: 
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Burley stept before him, pushed the oak-trunk from its resting 
place, and, as it fell thundering and crashing into the abyss be¬ 
neath, drew his sword, and cried out, with a voice which rivalled 
the roar of the cataract and the thunder of the fallen oak, — “Now 
thou art at bay! — fight — yield, or die!” and standing in the 
mouth of the cavern, he flourished his naked sword. 

“I will not fight with the man that preserved my father’s life,” 
said Morton; — “I have not yet learned to say the words, I yield; 
and my life I will rescue as I best can.” 

So speaking, and ere Burley was aware of his purpose, he sprung 
past him, and exerting that youthful agility of which he possessed 
an uncommon share, leaped clear across the fearful chasm which 
divided the mouth of the cave from the projecting rock on the 
other side. 

This leap-for-life motive became a stock incident in nineteenth 
century fiction. Dickens gives it a special turn in Sikes’s in¬ 
voluntary suicide in Oliver Twist , and Bulwcr-Lytton in Gawtry’s 
death in Night and Morning. J Scott’s treatment is characteristic, 
with the superfluous reference to youthful agility which a more 
sophisticated artist would certainly have struck out. 

Carlyle and Ruskin condemned Scott for lack of moral pur¬ 
pose and high meaning. To write “for idle men on sofas” 
seemed to Carlyle a denial of the seriousness of life. He ad¬ 
mitted, however, the essential health of Scott’s nature and 
product. It is clear also that Scott had a real significance to his 
age. He lived at a time when the established institutions of 
society were being challenged by the revolutionary spirit, on 
the ground of their utility to mankind as te9H by reason. 
Scott was a Tory of Tories. He believed with EBmund Burke 
that institutions represented something higher than reason, the 
instinctive wisdom of the race. While Bur ke^defcnded the strong¬ 
hold of the past by argument, Scott made it gracious with the 
ivy of his fancy. He ga ve to the Tory reaction a romantic appeal. 

Moreover, he recognized history as the chief intellectual in¬ 
terest of the early nineteenth century, a position it held until' , 
displaced by natural science. Because he possessed the power 
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of giving life to historical movements, characters, events, he was 
able to raise the historical novel to a permanent place in fiction. 
Scott’s knowledge of the past was far from scientific. He was 
frequently incorrect in his medieval sociology and antiquarian- 
lsm. His historical figures in all their picturesqueness are often 
at variance with modern interpretation, as may be seen by con¬ 
trasting his Richard I in Ivanhoe and The Talisman with the hero 
of Maurice Hewlett’s Richard Yea-and-j\ay. Yet it is Scott’s 
portrait which is reflected in the popular conception of Richard, 
of Elizabeth, of Mary Queen of Scots, ofjames I, Louis XI, and 
many more. 

I hus he taught history to his countrymen in entertaining 
form, and redeemed novel-reading from the charge of being 
a useless waste of time. It is significant that for many years the 
historical background was a requirement of the highest fiction 
and drama, and that so many English novelists of the century — 
Bulwer, Dickens, Thackeray, Kingsley, Rcadc, George Eliot — 
aspired to write at least one masterpiece in the historical form. 
Scott exercised on European fiction an influence to which only 
that of Richardson and Dickens can be compared./ His vogue 
on the Continent began with Quentin Durward, read widely in 
translation; and to his initiative may be ascribed the vogue of 
the historical novel as practiced in France by Victor Hugo, 
Alexandre Dumas, and DeVigny; in Germany by Freytag and 
Schoeffcl; in Italy by Manzoni; in the United States by Cooper 
and Simms. These writers had in turn an influence on the 
English novet^ More exact scholarship came from Germany; 
more exciting use of romantic episode and dramatic situation 
from France, especially through the example of Dumas. /The 
English historical novel in its latest development may, indeed, 
be regarded as a blending of Scott with continental influences./ 

MARIA EDGEWORTH (1767-1849) 

A novelist who claims a certain affinity with both Jane Austen 
and Scott, and shows as well the persistence of certain strains in 
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eighteenth-century fiction, is Maria Edgeworth. She was born 
in 1767. Her father owned an estate in Ireland, and at Edgc- 
worthtown Maria Edgeworth was brought up, in contact with 
Anglo-Irish landlords and Irish peasantry, and familiar with 
the social problems presented by their involuntary association. 
Her first story, Castle Rackrent (1800), is in fact a character sketch 
of Old Thadv, the ancient retainer of a ruined family, who tells 
their story with Irish humor, but also with naive revelation of 
the social curse of landlordism. In her generous application of 
what came to be called local color, Miss Edgeworth was a pio¬ 
neer. Scott attributed to her the suggestion of which he made 
such conspicuous use in his own realistic pictures of Scottish local 
character and life. Castle Rackrent was the precursor of a great 
number of novels of Irish life and character, from the works of 
Samuel Lover, Charles Lever, and William Carlcton to those of 
James Joyce, G. A. Birmingham, and Liam O'Flaherty of our 
own day. As a serious study of social conditions, Ruskin declared 
it was worth more than a thousand columns of blue books. 

The Edgeworths spent much time in London where Miss Edge- 
worth found material for novels of manners which she called 
Tales of Fashionable Life. In these she followed the stereo¬ 
typed fashion of Miss Burney, with something of Miss Austen's 
shrewder satire, particularly in her treatment of the Irish gentry 
trying to distinguish themselves in London society — a theme 
which has been adopted by many novelists in treating colonials 
and Americans on their return to the center of the Anglo-Saxon 
world. Her masterpiece in this direction is The Absentee , 
originally a play, which appeared as a novel in 1811. Here the 
heroine, Grace Nugent, like Evelina, is a victim of clouded 
identity until the close of the book, but finds a faithful lover in 
Lord Colambre, a replica of Evelina’s Orville. The real in¬ 
terest of the book is in the satire of the Clonbrony family, 
who waste their money and meet contempt in trying to climb 
the social ladder in London while their peasantry are starring 
in Ireland. 
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Miss Edgeworth wrote much under the influence of her father, 
who was a serious man, a model landlord in Edgeworthtown’ 
and interested in problems of family life, the rearing of children,’ 
and education. His daughter naturally continued the interest 
of eighteenth-century fiction in these matters. She was one of 
the earliest writers of fiction for children, and her Rosamund of the 
Purple Jar and The Parents' Assistant were the precursors of a long 
line of juveniles of a type familiar in the Rollo Books. For 
children and for adults Miss Edgeworth wrote always with 
a purpose set forth by her father in his introduction to Patronage : 

To excite the rising generation to depend upon their own exer¬ 
tions for success in life, is surely a laudable endeavor; but while the 
young mind is cautioned against dependence on the patronage of 
the great, and of office, it is encouraged to rely upon such friends 
as may be acquired by personal merit, good manners, and good 
conduct. 

Her industry during a long life which ended in 1849, produced 
an extensive and varied scries of novels and tales; but it is as 
a recognized pioneer in more than one field that she deserves 
a place in the history of fiction. 

OTHER NOVELISTS 

It was inevitable that the success of the Waverley novels 
should give to Scotland a certain vogue in fiction. Indeed, be¬ 
fore their day Miss Jane Porter had treated the epic of Scotland’s 
struggle for freedom under Wallace and Bruce in The Scottish 
Chiefs (1810), following an equally famous story, Thaddeus of 
Warsaw (1803). 

Miss Susan Edmondstone Ferrier (1782-1854) continued the 
realistic strain of Scott in Marriage (1818), The Inheritance (1824), 
and Destiny (1831). In the first she employed the device of 
Miss Edgeworth in drawing the contrast between two types of 
culture. Her heroine marries a Scottish laird and goes to live on 
his estate, where we see the homely, commonplace life of the 
Scottish upper middle class cast into relief by the English- 
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woman’s sense of their uncouthness. The Inheritance is one of 
the numerous imitations of Miss Burney, with a heroine stand¬ 
ing between a worthy suitor and an unworthy one, like Evelina, 
and in perplexity over a doubtful inheritance, like Cecilia. 
Miss Ferrier, like Miss Burney and Miss Edgeworth, pictures 
manners with a strong bias in favor of morality. 

John Galt (1779-1839) in the process of an adventurous career 
was a realistic novelist of Scottish character. In The Ayershire 
Legatees (1820) he adopts the plan and something of the humor 
of Humphry Clinker , in describing the journey of a Scottish family 
to London, and something of Miss Edgeworth’s social criticism 
in The Absentee , in his account of their experience. The Annals 
of the Parish (1821) is the progenitor of a long line of studies 
of village life, of which Miss Mitford’s Our Village and Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Cranford may be mentioned, and especially Barrie’s 
Window in Thrums. 

Charles Robert Maturin (1782-1824) united two romantic 
strains, Gothic sensationalism and local color. He was bom in 
Ireland, where he lived in an isolation from which he vainly 
sought escape. He enjoyed the kindly patronage of Scott and 
the generosity of Byron, who recommended his plays to Druiy 
Lane where except for a solitary success, they invariably failed. 
He is remembered for a single novel, Melmoth the Wanderei 
(1820), in which the hero barters his soul to Satan for the 
philosopher’s stone, insuring wealth and youth, and wanders 
through the world seeking a substitute. This combination of 
the Faust legend and that of the Wandering Jew owes more to 
Godwin’s St. Leon and to Lewis’s Monk than to Mrs. Radcliffe. 
The strange power of the book commended it to the French 
romanticists, Dumas and Victor Hugo, and to Balzac who car¬ 
ried on the theme in Melmoth Reconcilie. 

James Justinian Morier (1780-1849) is likewise remembered 
for a single book, The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan (1824). 
Morier was born at Smyrna; his father was consul at Constanti¬ 
nople, and he himself was engaged in two diplomatic missions to 
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Persia a country of which he wrote interesting travel books. His 
Hajji Baba is intended to give an account of manners, character, 
and way of life among the Persians in a rogue story patterned 
after Gil Bias. Hajji Baba is a barber of Ispahan who, after 
being captured by the Turcomans, assumes various professions, 
exposes different types of rascality, especially that of the der¬ 
vishes, and meets other rogues who tell their stories in long 
digressions. This picaresque tale was sufficiently realistic to 
win a protest from the Persian ambassador, but its appeal to the 
English audience was brilliantly romantic. It marks the strain 
of Orientalism in English fiction which includes Bcckford’s 
Vathek , Meredith’s The Shaving of Shagpat , and the contemporary 
work of F. W. Bain, Ernest Bramah, and Rudyard Kipling. 

Mary Godwin Shelley (1797-1851) wrote six novels of which 
only the first, Frankenstein (1817), has made a mark on English 
letters. Its title has entered our language as a by-word for one 
whose own creation overpowers him. The hero constructs 
mechanically a monster endowed with human attributes, but so 
frightful in appearance that all human sympathy is denied to 
him, so that despair and revenge drive him to act as he looks. 
Aside from its theme, which was suggested by a conversation 
between Byron and Shelley, the book is largely derivative. Its 
fantastic episodes and unconvincing characters reflect the qual¬ 
ities of the Gothic and sentimental novels, as does the stilted 
style, which in addition shows strongly the influence of the 
author’s father, William Godwin. The philosophy of Godwin 
and of Shelley furnishes the true theme of the book, the destruc¬ 
tion of innate generosity and affection by ill treatment at the 
hands of society. Technically, Frankenstein is naive in the ex¬ 
treme, yet despite its lack of verisimilitude and of finesse, it is 
a moving and at times exciting story, with passages of consider¬ 
able eloquence. Moreover, it is important for its attempt to 
infuse scientific credibility into the Pygmalian myth, and for 
its reincarnation of a theme endlessly fascinating to writers and 
readers. 



CHAPTER IX 

BEGINNINGS OF VICTORIANISM 

The death of Scott fell in the year 1832, which is commonly 
taken as marking a turning point between periods into which, 
for convenience of treatment, literary history is divided. There 
is more reason for attributing such importance to 1832 than in 
most cases. It was the year of the Reform Bill, which by ex¬ 
tending the franchise and to some extent equalizing representa¬ 
tion between the growing cities and the counties, gave to the 
middle class the political power which its importance deserved. 
The Reform Bill was a recognition of the fact that Great Britain 
had ceased to be an agricultural and had become a manufactur¬ 
ing and commercial country. This change was emphasized 
by the agitation for the repeal of the Corn Laws, or duties on 
foodstuffs, which took place in 1846. The Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion had called into being an immense population of workers 
and given rise to a new set of social problems, met by the Poor 
Law of 1834, which attempted a scientific treatment of poverty 
through the establishment of work-houses. The demand for 
political representation of the masses took form in the movement 
for a People’s Charter, of which the first clause was universal 
male suffrage. The Chartists were especially active in 1839 and 
1848, the latter a year of revolution throughout Europe, and 
although they failed to move Parliament by their monster peti¬ 
tions, their cause was won through the later Reform Bills of 
1867 and 1884. The necessity of popular education was recog¬ 
nized by the National Education Act of 1852. 

These measures were the result of the long domination of 
British politics by the Liberal Party. Liberalism was a middle- 
class philosophy. It was linked with the economic doctrine of \ 
lausez fane, which held that economic laws such as supply and 
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demand should be left to work freely in industry; but the ter¬ 
rible exploitation of the workers forced the Liberals to adopt 
acts regulating the conditions of work especially in the case of 
children in mines and factories. The Liberals trusted much tc 
political action and legislation, which brought upon them the 
wrath of a series of social prophets — Carlyle, Ruskin, Matthew 
Arnold — who denounced this reliance on machinery and in¬ 
sisted that spiritual regeneration was the only way of social 
salvation. At the same time, the English Church was roused 
from its lethargy by the Oxford Movement of the thirties, to 
combat the secularizing influence of liberalism in thought as 
well as in ecclesiastical affairs. This movement, resisted by the 
liberal, or Broad Church party, led first to a considerable seces¬ 
sion to the Roman Catholic communion, and later to the re¬ 
modeling of the English Church, of which the Anglo-Catholic 
party became the dominant power. A great change in the> 
intellectual outlook came about as the result of the discoveries' 
of science, of which the most important in its effect on popu lar 1 
thought was the theory of evolu tion, p ro mulgated by Charles 
Darwin in his Origin of Species in 1859. Natural science grad¬ 
ually assumed_the first place among"intellectual interests, and 
the theory of biological evolution found its counterpart in the 
political theories of Karl Marx. 

w The whole course of literature in the nineteenth century may 
be described as a withdrawal from the heights of romance to 
/ the plains of common life./: It is true, the lure of the past, the 
distant, the mysterious, the grotesque, is persistent in the spirit 
of man. It was as a compromise between the romantic and the ^ 
realistic that Dickens jmc^ his followers wrote their romance s..of 
r eal li fe?; The exploitation of remote parts of the world gave 
material for romantic treatment, and as Great Britain controlled 
so much of this world, the revival of romance at the close of the 
century took on a political and patriotic purpose stimulated by 
pride in the British Empire. \ Realism found powerful stimulus 
in natural science. As science aims to give a n exa ct acc ount .o f 
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the mechanical structure of the universe, so realism seeks to 
describe the world in terms cf its appearance to us through the 
senses.') The realistic movement went farther on the continent 
of Europe than in England, but toward the close of the century 
French, Scandinavian, and Rus sian rea lists, or as they preferred 
to call themselves, naturalists, exercised increasing influence on 
English writers and public. Again, realism in the presentation 
of social conditions proved an ally of reform, when the menacing 
appearance of dissension among the classes of the common¬ 
wealth, and sympathy for the victims of oppression, revived the 
novel of social protest which had flourished with Godwin and 
Holcroft during the French Revolution.p Romance, realism, and^, 
reform thus continue as motives in English fiction, frequently^ 
combined in the same novel 

'\Thc novel underwent immense expansion in the later nine¬ 
teenth century as the result of the new material and interests 
added by science, exploration, modern invention , ? n Hjh r ,,-m- 
3 tic study of conditions in various department; nnifr- 
sea iJll£^ l;c Mhc-iiciory, mintLorjailroad. the sch ool or un i¬ 
vers ity, businew, art, society, politics, and crime. ^ This expan- 
sion and specialization of the novel would have been impossible 
without a co rresponding expansion of the reading public , to 
which_thcji ov d a rrommad alsdils.cjfbyc hanges in its 
form, and mode of circulation.^ (The novel of the dominant type 
represented by Scott was an aristocratic affair, published in 
thr ee volumes at half a guinea a volume, for people who could 
payjo_muclTo?jubscnbe toa^cir culatine libr ary 


>ealed, t houg h 


a s pecial and instructed audience to which 
art of his 





immense amount of matter, especially fiction, for its Ml i<r a r- 

U0 r'l . In ? tCa ? 0f -'- SS " in g no ^ ls ia-thr ee volumes, pub lishers 
realized that by sending them out in monthly 

ments. at 

one shilling a part, for two_or three years, they could realize as 
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much for each complete book as by the more pretentious form 
of publication, and sell many more copies.' Popular magazines 
also took advantage of this serial device. There is no doubt 
that N this practice reacted adversely upon the structure of the 
novel, which grew to portentous length. Moreover, authors 
began to publish extempore, furnishing copy of each installment 
as it fell due. This gave the writer an opportunity to gauge the 
popular response to certain features and alter hi s plan accord - 
inglv, a practice conducive tojhe journalistic success of the work 
but fatal to its final symmetry. Thus the IvpuaLE nglish noye l 
of the early Victorian period tended to become unwieldy an d 
amorphous, depending upon the immediate appeal of the 
writckjn which his personality, playe d a large p art. Ij was 
because t he hist orical novel demande d careful preparation and 
planning that the work_of novelists in this form s o o ftgn. re pre- ,, 
sentedj heir b est tech niques 

The novel as the most popular form of literature affords the 
/ocst representation of the culture, attitudes, and patterns of con¬ 
duct known as Victorianism from the name of the sovereign 
who ruled England for nearly two thirds of the century.] ( Mr. 
.Harold Nicolson, in criticizing the typical Victorian poet, 
Idecides that Tennyson’s chief source of inspiration was fear — 
fea r of God, fear of death T fear of se x. To these may be added 
k fourth, feaE-of revolution. Th is analysis may be applied 
roug hly to the a ge as well as to its poeL 1 

The fear of God the Victorians inherited from Puritanism . < 
It had been quickened by the Wesleya n revival in the eight- 
eenth century^_and_by the E vangelical and Oxford Movement s 
in the nineteenth. Th e existen ce of various parties within t he 
Churches of~EngIand an d Scotland, ll ie jealousy^ ofUhe estab¬ 
lishment on t he part of the D is senters, and the jiggressive__ad- 
vance ofT^H ojkjsnijtimulated religious interest. The claim 
of exclusive authority by Rome and the challenge to revealed 
religion from natural science gave rise to cases of conscience 
which dramatized the spiritual life. For these reasons in no 
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other country is religion so frequent a motive in fiction as in 
England./ 

Th e fear of death w a s a relig ious inheritance. The system of 
future reward and punishment for deeds done in the flesh ap¬ 
plie d to conduct san ctions which were co nstantly invoked. The 
bel ief in person al .immortality had become so important^ 
par t of religion and ethics that it seemed impos_sible for them 
t o surviv e without it. Victorian mind, such as Tennyson’s, 
shrank in horror from the thought of personal obliteration which 
seemed to leave the world without meaning. But apart from 
the importance which Ch ristianity and thcoffices of the Church 
attributed Jo it, death had a great aesthetic value. It marked- 
the ^culmination of the tragedy of life, in triumph or despair. 

It testified alike to thereat ness of God and the greatness oL m 
man - Thusjwe_find.in.Victorian nove lists, onlyjess than in 
seventeenth-century poets, a preoccupation with, death which 
finds expression in many of their mostjiighly wrought and mov- ^ 
ing, scenes.* 

^Thc distrust °C sex .was partly religious, an inheritance from 
Pu r i t a n i sm , partly__ S ££ular,_thc result of adetermined effort to 
enforce standards of decency in reaction from the license of the 
Regency ami the reign of George I v' The sacredness of the 
BritisKTfome and family life, about which so much of the senti¬ 
ment of the age gathered, was to be protected, and the Queen 
herself led in the movement to make domestic purity fashioji- 
able^ Undoubtedly this movement was in somc_degree a mere 
fashion, and the maintenance of the conventions in spite of facts 
gave to Victorianism its taint of hypocrisy against which realism 
was a protest. 'The Victorian novelists are generally extremely 
reticent , on the , subject of sex.^ This fact, however, does not 
mea n that they did not honor love as the chie f of those thin gs 
which consciousngss recognizes as making life worth living. 
The very limitations, restrictions, and tabus "by whlchTTwas 
surrounded enhanced its value. {/To the Victorians a great love 
sanctified life, and their great novels are love-stories. If they 
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did not write great love scenes it was because love was too 
sacr ed and .intimate .a theme for fiction. Instead they wrote 
gr eat scene s in which love was glorified through it's rcnundl- 
tio n*T ■“ ——- 

The last fear of the Victorians was that of the revolution of 
which they had an instance in France a generation beforehand 
of which they received reminders in the Three Days of 1830, the 
uprisings of 1848, and the Paris Commune of 1871. The middle 
class came into power after 1832; it declaredfrec trade in 1846, 
and thencefo rth its prosperit y was unexampl ed. Success in 
business ancTlKe accumulation of property became motives 
which were duly celebrated in fiction; material comfort, partic¬ 
ularly in eating and drinking, gave an air of good cheer to novels 
and Christmas stories; complacency and self-satisfaction as 
expressed in Macaulay’s dithyrambs furnished the stock phrases 
of Victorian eloquence. Yet beneath the surface of comfort and 
case was a mass of misery and discontent which threatened 
eruption. It was this situation which gave urgency to the 
prophecies of Carlyle, Ruskin, and Morris. The problem of the 
separation of classes and the oppression of the poor animated 
many novels which sacrificed art to purpose. The social 
question therefore takes its place with religion, death, and Jove 
as one of the four leading themes of Victorian fiction;*: 


s/. 


THE FORERUNNERS OF THE VICTORIANS 


The years which followed the Battle of Waterloo and the close 
of the long European wars brought forth certain characteristics * 
which may be understood by reference to the period succeeding 
the World War a hundred years later. ''The effect of the freedom 
from national danger showed itself in an acceleration of luxury 
and pleasure-seeking. The Regency and the reign of George 
IV bear a certain similarity to the Restoration, in that the 
nobility drew public attention by its frivolity and dissipation. 
These were reflected in the novel of fashionable life in which the 
manners and vices of the great were exhibited to view, and 
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notorious scandals were paraded in thin disguise.' Such romans 
a cle bear a natural resemblance to those of Mrs. Manley and 
Mrs. Haywood a century earlier. The most famous of them was 
Glenarvon (1816), in which La dy Caroline Lamb eas e h er ver¬ 
sion of her famous liaison with Lor d Byron Among her suc¬ 
cessors, Mrs. Catherine Grace Frances Gore (1799-1861) was 
the industrious author of some seventy novels. The Manners of 
the Day (1830), Mothers and Daughters (1831), Mrs. Armilage, or 
Female Domination (1836),and Cecil, or the Adventures of a Coxcomb 
(1841) may be mentioned as indicating by their titles something 
of their content. More revealing is the burlesque by Thackeray 
in his Novels by Eminent Hands, in which Mrs. Gore figures as 
the author of “Lords and Liveries,” “Dukes and Dejeuners,” 
“Marchionesses and Milliners,” etc. A more serious and re¬ 
sponsible tone was taken by Thomas Henry Lister (1800-1842) 
whose Granby (1826) was a reply to Glenarvon, and Robert 
Plumcr Ward (1765-1846) whose novels, though based on 
actual personages, suggest the effort of the late eighteenth- 
century novelists to run human character into types, c.g., 
Tremaine, or the Man of Refinement (1825); De Vere, or the Man of 
Independence (1827); De Clifford, or the Constant Man (1841). On 
the whole the consequences of the aristocratic or “silver fork” 
novel were recognized as a social danger defined by Bulwer- 
Lytton in his England and the English: “Read by all classes in 
every town, in every village, these works... could not but en¬ 
gender a mingled indignation and disgust at the parade of 
frivolity, the ridiculous disdain of truth, nature and mankind 
the self-consequence and absurdity, which, falsely or trulv they 
exhibited as a picture of aristocratic society.” It was in protest 
against such misleading pictures of the aristocracv that Miss 
Edgeworth wrote her edifying Tales of Fashionable ‘Life. Miss 
Ferner and Miss Austen may also be regarded as contributing 
to a saner, more wholesome view of human nature among the 
privileged classes. The effective antidote was administered bv 
Thackeray, the unsparing satirist of the ambitious middle class 
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in its effort to rise to aristocracy by wealth alone, and to imitate 
the manners and the foibles of the great. 

As if\by way of reaction from the excessive popularity of 
“silver fork fiction” there reappeared the novel of crime. The 
highwayman was by profession the antitype of the nobleman 
whose manners he copied and improved. His revival as a hero • 
of fiction gave opportunity for satire upon the class which ruled 
the country by laws made in its own interest. The popularity of 
the highwayman opened the way for novels of crime in general, 
much as the picaresque romance anticipated Defoe’s biographi¬ 
cal narratives of criminals. The New Newgate Calendar , pub¬ 
lished 1824-26, became a quarry for fiction. The novel of crime, 
practiced by Bulwer-Lytton, Dickens, and Ainsworth, was like¬ 
wise felt to be a danger to society, and was so stigmatized by the 
Qyarlerly Review and pilloried by Thackeray. 

Between the aristocratic novel and the novel of crime, there 
was the comedy of low life in London, continuing a strain that 
was marked in Fielding’s Tom Jones and Amelia: 'j Pierce Egan, 
the editor of a sporting journal which later became Bell's Life in 
London , published in 1821 an enormously popular book bearing 
the descriptive title: Tom and Jerry, Life in London or The Day and 
Night Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn Esq. and his elegant friend , Corinthian 
Tom accompanied by Bob Logic , the Oxonian , in their Rambles and 
Sprees through the Metropolis. In the dedication to King George 
IV, Egan informed His Majesty that “an accurate knowledge of 
the manners, habits, and feelings of a brave and free people is 
not acquired in the closet.” With the worthy purpose thus 
suggested he conducts his heroes through adventures of boxing, 
racing, hunting, coaching, drinking, and fighting with the police, 
with visits to sporting houses, road houses, and night clubs, sea¬ 
soning the whole with a lively patter of conversation full of the 
slang of the time, and comment of his own enlivened by puns. 
The text of Tom and Jerry was reenforced with spirited illustra¬ 
tions by George and Robert Cruikshank, which remind us how 
close was the connection between the two arts of fiction. The 
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popularity of Tom and Jerry in its field was a phenomenon like 
that of the Waverley Novels. In 1822 ten theaters ran plays 
founded on it, and it is reckoned that 65 separate works were 
derived from it, including a sequel by Egan. Today it is re¬ 
called only by Thackeray’s essay in the Roundabout Papers. 

Pierce Egan is easily recognized as a precursor of Dickens in 
the depiction of London scenes and the humors of London life. 
A closer approximation to Dickens is shown by Robert Smith 
Surtees (1803-64), who wrote several novels of sporting life, 
including Jorrocks' Jaunts and Jollities (1833). Jorrocks is a 
London tradesman with a taste for hunting and other forms of 
sport. The humor of situation, character, and speech is akin to 
that in Pickwick Papers. Jorrocks’s friend and companion is 
“The Yorkshireman,” whose taciturnity is a foil for the former’s 
loquacity. Jorrocks is prosecuted for trespassing, in a court 
scene which is almost as laughable as the famous case of the 
Widow Bardcll and Mr. Pickwick. Another point in which 
Surtees anticipated Dickens is in the close connection of the text 
with illustration. One of Surtees’s illustrators, Hablot Brown 
who signed himself Phiz, was Dickens’ favorite draftsman. 

A novelist who partook of the qualities both of “silver fork” 
fiction and the comedy of low life was Theodore Edward Hook 
(1788-1841). Hook was a journalist, a brilliant man-about- 
town, a dinner companion and a wit, whose actual perform¬ 
ances in practical joking outdid the inventions of his fiction. 
Between 1826 and 1829 he brought out a series of novels and 
stones, rich in personal references, called Sayings and Doings. 
Maxwell (1830) is based on the character of the Reverend Mr. 
Cannon, a boon companion of George IV. In Fathers and Sons 
Hook sounded two slogans of the “silver fork” fiction. “There 
is not,” he wrote, “in the whole catalogue of cant words... one 
so frequently used and so little understood as the word Dandy ” 
which he proceeds to define by reference to the prologue to 
Garrick’s comedy Bon Ton. While thus the official exponent of 
aristocratic fiction he contributed to his paper John Bull be- 
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iwecn 1822 and 1831 a series called the Ramsbottom Papers, , in 
which the social ambitions of a tradesman’s family are set forth 
with the humor of misspelling and malapropism, clearly an 
anticipation of Thackeray. Hook himself figures as a character 
in the fiction for which his own work was a preparation. His 
patron, the Marquis of Hertford (the original of Lord Mon¬ 
mouth in Disraeli’s Coningsby , and of Lord Steyn in Vanity Fair), 
drags his jester after him as Lucien Gay in the former and Mr. 
Wagg in the latter novel. 

Amid this mass of fiction, frivolous in manner and crude in 
humor, a serious strain appeared, renewing the novel of philo¬ 
sophical and educational interest of the late eighteenth century, 
with the difference that the impulse now came from Germany 
rather than from France, from Goethe instead of Rousseau.^ 
Goethe had abandoned the romantic Sturm und Drang of his 
youth, and the sentimentalism of Werther, for the serious con¬ 
sideration of life, its opportunities and its discipline, in Wilhelm 
Meister's Lehrjahre and Wanderjahre , a Bildungsroman or educa¬ 
tion romance. In view of the close relation between Edinburgh 
and Germany in the eighteenth century, it was natural that • 
Wilhelm Meister should be made known to English readers 
through translation by a young Edinburgh student, Thomas 
Carlyle. Carlyle himself undertook to write a novel of the 
same sort during his stay at Craigcnputtock, and part of this 
unfinished story went into the second book of Sartor Resartus , 
which was published in Fraser's Magazine in 1834. Sartor 
Resartus is a work of philosophic fiction which can scarcely be 
described as a novel, but which, like Johnson’s Rasselas, was 
important as a guide and inspiration to the serious thought of its 
time. In a chapter of Sartor Resartus , “The Dandaical Body,” 
appears Carlyle’s contempt for the novel/of fashionable life as 
exemplified by Bulwer-Lytton’s Pelham. '/There appears also his 
sense of the injustice practiced toward the poor, his doctrine of 
work, his scorn of legislative or other mechanical remedies for 
the evils of mankind, his reliance on the unconscious, intuidve, 
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spiritual nature of man in opposition to the rational, and above 
all, his gospel of renunciation. These ideas, especially the last, 
entered largely into the serious fiction of the nineteenth century. 

' It became almost a convention of the serious novel to contain 
scene of renunciation, and this ethical principle, closely inter¬ 
woven as it was with the tradition of English Puritanism, sup¬ 
plied a plot solution invoked almost as persistently as the dis¬ 
covery of the hero’s or heroine’s identity. •'■) 


TOM GETTING THE BEST OF A ••CHARLEY” 
(From an illustration in color by George Cruikshank for Pierce 
Egan's Tom and Jerry.) 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL OF BEACONSFIELD 

(1803-81) 

Benjamin Disraeli was of Jewish birth, but brought up in the 
Church of England. His father, Isaac D’Israeli, was a scholar 
and a man of letters. The son early resolved to make a career 
for himself, and his entrance into literature was as a means of 
advancing his personal fortunes. After some speculative ad¬ 
ventures in journalism and finance, he wrote two volumes of 
a novel called Vivian Guy (1826), reminiscent of this experience. 
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The novel was of the type of fashionable fiction, the characters 
being of high rank, in some cases identifiable, the setting opu¬ 
lent, and the story sentimentally romantic. The scene of the 
death of Violet Fane in the hour in which she has accepted 
Vivian Grey’s love is an elaborate rendering of the death scene 
of Harley in The Man of Feeling. Oddly contrasting with this 
romantic strain is a certain impudence and cynicism, character¬ 
istic of the dandyism of the time. When a lady asks Vivian 
Grey to procure her an autograph of Washington Irving, he 
promptly writes one and offers to add those of Sir Walter, Mr. 
Southey, or Mr. D’Isracli. After continuing Vivian Grey through 
three more volumes, Disraeli produced a series of romances 
characterized by the lavish use of titles, wealth, luxury, and 
other appanages of human grandeur. The most important of 
these was Contarini Fleming (1832), in which he followed the 
pattern of Wilhelm Meister , upon the theme of “the develop¬ 
ment and formation of the poetic character.” The year when 
the last of these was published ( Venetia , 1837) saw Disraeli at 
length successful in his effort to enter Parliament, and a truce to 
novel-writing. 

A second series of novels was closely connected with Disraeli’s 
political career. In Parliament he became the leader of a group 
which called itself the Young England Party, whose object was 
to check the tendency toward representative government con¬ 
ducted in the interest of the middle class, by an alliance between 
the Crown and older landed nobility, and the workers. These 
young politicians shared the distrust expressed by Carlyle for 
Parliament and legislative measures, and like him sought for 
government through personal leadership of great men. Con- 
ingsby (1844) sets forth this theory through the career of the 
noble hero, who, moreover, in his association with a rich manu¬ 
facturing family, the Millbanks, and his marriage to their daugh¬ 
ter, Edith, illustrates the alliance between the upper and the new 
middle classes. In the background of the story is the rich Jew, 
Sidonia, who typifies the international relations and the world- 
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wide power of Jewish finance. Sidonia is also the authoritative 
spokesman for Disraeli’s views. He gives Coningsby a philo¬ 
sophic view of English history, upholding the Crown as against 
Parliament, and delivers himself of the Carlylean aphorism, 
“Man was made to adore and to obey.” Coningsby abounds 
in portraits of Disraeli’s contemporaries, friends and enemies. 
The background of Parliamentary politics and party maneu¬ 
vers as a highly exciting form of sport affords him an opportu¬ 
nity for both satire and sensation. Disraeli revived the genre 
of the political novel, already practiced by Holcroft. 

In Sybil (1845) Disraeli attacked the more vital problem of the 
oppression of the working class, both in industry and on the 
land. He had learned by personal investigation of the terrible 
condition of the workers in England, the tragedy of hand 
weavers dispossessed of their trade by machinery, the exploita¬ 
tion of miners by employers who robbed them of their wages 
through the company store or “tommy shop,” the futility of the 
effort to change conditions by means of Chartism, the revolu¬ 
tionary attitude of certain trade unions. Early in the story 
Disraeli anticipated Karl Marx by a statement of the differentia¬ 
tion of classes to which Marx gave the famous title of the class 
war. One of the characters remarks that the young Queen 
reigns over two nations: 

“Two nations, between whom there is no intercourse and no 
sympathy; who are as ignorant of each other’s habits, thoughts 
and feelings, as if they were dwellers in different zones or inhabi¬ 
tants of different planets, who arc formed by a different breeding, 
are fed by a different food, are ordered by different manners, and 
are not governed by the same laws — The Rich and the Poor." 

With his contrasted pictures of the misery of the workers and 
the idle luxury of the partridge-shooting noblemen, Disraeli 
submits his remedy — the establishment of real leadership by the 
more generous and enlightened aristocracy. Sybil is the daugh¬ 
ter of a working man, a Chartist leader. Her lover, Evremond, 
is of noble family. For a while Disraeli toys with the solution, as 
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old as Pamela , ofletting passion break down class barriers, but in 
the end he decides to raise Sybil and her father to higher station 
than Evremond, by the discovery of secret documents. This 
superfluous bit of romance is suggestive of the lavish use cf 
material and ornate decoration which is characteristic of Dis¬ 
raeli’s fiction, as it was of his statesmanship. Behind this facade 
of romance, however, he displayed the shrewd sense of the real¬ 
ist, and the sympathy of the humanitarian. 

A third novel, Tancred , or The New Crusade (1847), sets forth the 
religious aspiration of the Young England. Tancred, son and 
heir of the Duke of Bcllamont, instead of entering Parliament 
decides to go to Palestine to seek guidance in the land where God 
had made himself manifest to men. The sense of confusion and 
doubt which assailed youth in this generation is eloquently 
expressed in Tancred’s prayer: “Faith fades and duty dies. 
A profound melancholy has fallen on the spirit of man, the 
priest doubts, the monarch cannot rule, the multitude moans 
and toils, and calls in its frenzy upon unknown gods.’’ To this 
cry a mysterious shape — “a shape that should be human, but 
vast as the surrounding hills” — replies: “Cease, then, to seek in 
a vain philosophy the solution of the social problem that per¬ 
plexes you. Announce the sublime and solacing doctrine of 
theocratic equality.” Tancred affords Disraeli an opportunity 
to revel in gorgeous scenes and paraphernalia, from the hero’s 
coming-of-agc festivities, at which are sumptuously entertained 
the highest nobility of England,, to the magnificent hunting 
party tendered him by the Emir Fakredeen of Lebanon. There 
is a romantic visit to the Queen of the Ansareys who, like Rider 
Haggard’s She, rules over an isolated people of ancient lineage. 
Moreover, across the warp of religious mysticism is the woof of 
political romanticism, dreams of empire which Disraeli indulged 
and sometimes brought to pass. The advice of the Emir has 
a prophetic note: “Let the Queen of England collect a great 
fleet, let her stow away all her treasure, bullion, gold plate, and 
precious arms; be accompanied by all her court and chief 
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people, and transfer the seat of her empire from London to 
Delhi.” Altogether Tancred is expressive of the manifold in¬ 
terests of the author; it is a combination of the novel of high 
society with the Oriental romance. 



DICKENS AND DISRAELI 
(From the Tailor and Culltr , 1870.) 


Disraeli’s later career casts a reflection of actuality upon his 
early fiction. The year of Tancred saw him in control of the 
Tory Party, which he led in opposition in the House of Com¬ 
mons for thirty years, with three brief periods of office. In 
retirement from his first premiership, he wrote Lothair (1870), 
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a story turning upon the efforts of the Roman Catholics to win 
to that faith a young English nobleman of vast wealth and dis¬ 
tinction in whom contemporaries easily recognized the Marquis 
of Bute. In 1874 he again became prime minister, and for six 
years directed the Empire in a career of spectacular success, in 
which the purchase of the control of the Suez Canal, the inter¬ 
vention to check the conquest of Turkey by Russia, the tempo¬ 
rary settlement of the Eastern Question at the Congress of Ber¬ 
lin, and the proclamation of Queen Victoria as Empress of 
India, were brilliant episodes. It was an expression in politics 
of the romantic imagination which had given a fascinating 
luster to his novels. In 1878 he made himself Earl of Beacons- 
ficld. Finally in 1880, after his defeat in the general election of 
that year, he wrote Endymion , a romantic study of the career of 
a young man, the Vivian Grey of this later generation, who by 
personal charm and the favor of great ladies rises from nothing to 
political eminence. 

EDWARD LYTTON BULWER-LYTTON, LORD LYTTON 

(1803-73) 

Edward Lytton Bulwcr appeared, like Disraeli, as a symptom 
of the new spirit, the youth movement which manifested itself 
with the passing of the lords of the realm of romance, Byron and 
Scott. Bulwer was born in 1803, the son of General Bulwer and 
an ambitious mother who was heiress of the Lytton family. 
His youth was marked by certain romantic episodes such as 
a passionate and ideal love, and a period of wandering with 
gypsies. It is easy to detect an imitation of Byron in these early 
years. Like Byron, he published a precocious volume of verse, 
Ismail , an Oriental Tale. When after leaving Cambridge he 
made his tour, his mentor, Mrs. Cunningham, frequently 
addressed him in her letters as Childe Harold. Nevertheless, his 
first important novel, Pelham , or the Adventures of a Gentleman 
(begun in 1825, published in 1828), was in effect an antidote to 
the Byronic cult, the “satanic mania.” In Bulwer’s words it 
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served “to turn the thoughts and ambitions of young gentlemen 
without neckcloths... from playing the Corsair and boasting 
that they were villains.” In opposition to the character of 
Reginald Glanville, who represents the Byronic hero, the social 
rebel, sullied with aristocratic crime, Pelham is distinguished by 
his light touch on life. 

In Pelham’s view, society was too easily captured by adroit¬ 
ness to make it worth while to defy it. A striking instance of this 
mastery which received full confirmation in the actual world of 
fashion, appears in the advice of Pelham’s mother to her son in 
the matter of dress. “A propos of the complexion; I did not like 
that blue coat you wore when I last saw you. You look best in 
black, which is a great compliment, for people must be very 
distinguished in appearance to do so.” Accordingly gentlemen 
ceased to wear dress coats of blue, green or purple, and adopted 
the black which has resisted all attempts to displace it to the 
present day. In this spirit of dandyism, Pelham is the blood 
brother of Vivian Grey. They represent a reaction from a seri¬ 
ous and tragic view of life, similar to that which appears in the 
eighteen nineties after the solemn Victorians, and again in the 
years after the World War. 

Pelham was published anonymously, but its authorship was 
soon known, and Bulwer enjoyed a social success not unlike 
Byron’s own. In the midst of this came a marriage as disastrous 
as Byron’s. One evening at a party he saw Miss Rosina 
Wheeler, and from this meeting dated a romance and tragedy 
which excited the social world of London for forty years. After 
a violent courtship marked by bitter parental opposition 
Bulwer and Miss Wheeler were married. Thrown on his own 
resources by his mother, he was obliged to turn out great quan¬ 
tities of literary work to maintain an extravagant manage 
Novels, poems, plays, essays, the editorship of the New Monthly 
Magazine, occupied his time during years when he and his wife 
were becoming more and more estranged. Even after their 
formal separation, his wife prosecuted the quarrel with the 
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energy of madness. Bulwer was a member of Parliament and 
Secretary of State for the Colonics in the Tory Cabinet of 1858. 
After this appointment he was obliged to seek reelection, on 
which occasion his wife appeared beside him on the platform 
before his constituents to denounce him. When one of his plays 
was to be presented at Devonshire House — a performance for 
the benefit of indigent authors — Mrs. Bulwer threatened to 
attend and throw an egg at the Queen. When their daughter 
was dangerously ill, the mother appeared at her bedside and 
was, as Bulwer believed, responsible for her death. Before the 
events of his private life, even the extravagant episodes of his 
novels are pallid. As a statesman and a leading man of letters, 
he lived always in the shadow of a scandal which threatened to 
ruin him; but it did not prevent an offer of the throne of Greece, 
his accession to the peerage, and a tomb in Westminster Abbey 
on his death in 1873. 

Bulwcr’s literary career in its entirety has an importance 
which cannot be surmised from any one of his works. He was 
the leading successor of Scott for a decade, until the advent of 
Dickens, and his method and style had an important influence 
on his followers. He reanimated the Gothic novel, with its 
supernatural terrors; he carried on the tradition of Scott in the 
historical novel; he revived the novel of crime coated with social 
purpose, which Dickens practiced more successfully; he kept 
alive the vogue of the philosophic novel, the Bildungsroman of 
which Goethe had furnished the model in Wilhelm Meister ; he 
wrote a successful Utopia in The Coming Race. Nor must it be 
forgotten that he was the chief figure in the revival of serious 
drama under Macready in the middle years of the century. His 
plays, The Lady of Lyons , Richelieu , and Money , held the boards 
until the generation of Edwin Booth and Sir Henry Irving had 
passed. 

The historical novels represent the division of Bulwer’s fiction 
which is most read today. In his first venture, Devereux (1829), 
he wrote of the Age of Queen Anne with the introduction of 
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contemporary historical figures, a device in which he was later 
surpassed by Thackeray in Henry Esmond. In 1833, on a visit to 
Italy, he secured material for The Last Days of Pompeii (1834), 
and for Rienzi (1835), wl »ch dealt with the rise and fall of the 
Roman dictator in the fourteenth century. The latter was the 
most popular of his works during his lifetime; the former re¬ 
mains by general consent his masterpiece. In 1843 he pub¬ 
lished The Last of the Barons, based on the career of the Earl of 
Warwick, the Kingmaker in the Wars of the Roses; and in 1848 
he took advantage of renewed interest in the Anglo-Saxon past 
to put forth Harold, the story of the last Saxon king. A novel of 
Greece called Pausanias the Spartan occupied him for many years, 
though not published until 1876, after his death. 

In the field of the historical novel Buhver felt that he had to 
differentiate his work from Scott’s. This he did chiefly in two 
ways, by more scholarly treatment of the political and social 
background, and by a bolder use of romantic suggestion. Ivan- 
hoe and The Last Days of Pompeii afford excellent material for the 
comparison of two generations of the historical novel, especially 
in the two great scenes, the tournament of Ashby-la-Zouch and 
the gladiatorial show in the circus of Pompeii. On the one 
hand Bulwer’s careful footnotes vouching for the accuracy of 
every detail savor of pedantry; on the other, the villainy of 
Arbaces and his league with supernatural forces, the self-sacrifice 
of Nydia, the blind girl, and finally the overwhelming catas¬ 
trophe of the eruption of Vesuvius, represent a lavishness of 
material and an appeal to emotion in contrast with which 
Scott’s effects seem reserved and classical. 

In the effort to maintain the hold on the public which the 
Gothic novelists had obtained through supernatural machinery 
Bulwer made use of the material of criminal life His first 
venture in this field was Paul Clifford (.830) in which he estab¬ 
lished connection with another school of eighteenth-century 
fiction in the presentation of his hero (who, after being unjustly 
condemned, becomes a highwayman) as the victim of society 
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Indeed, Bulwer claimed for this novel a specific social purpose — 
“to draw attention to two errors in our penal institutions, viz: 
a vicious Prison Discipline and a sanguinary Penal Code.” 

In his career as highwayman Paul Clifford illustrates the 
perfect manners of his calling in contrast with those of the aristo¬ 
crats whom he robs. His associates in crime are satiric portraits 
of public men of the day — of Lord Eldon as “Old Bags,” of 
the Duke of Wellington as “Fighting Attie,” of George IV as 
“Gentleman George” — a device which Fielding had used in 
Jonathan Wild. Clifford is a foundling, whose identity is dis¬ 
covered just when his father as judge is about to sentence him to 
death, a reminiscence of Mrs. Inchbald’s Nature and Art. The 
sympathetic and sentimental treatment of the criminal, Bulwer 
continued in Eugene Aram (1832) which was based on a famous 
case in the Newgate Calendar. Night and Morning (1841) calls 
attention to fashions in crime of which counterfeiting was at 
the moment prominent. In Lucretia, or The Children of the Night 
(1847), Bulwer defends the use of crime for sensational appeal. 
“Grant this,” he says, “which you cannot deny, that the nar¬ 
rator is in the exercise of his undoubted right, to attempt, if he 
can, to create the passion of terror, and you are compelled to 
grant him the only means by which he can effect his object, 
viz. the supernatural or the criminal.” 

In his effort to maintain the vogue of the novel of terror, 
however, Bulwer did not neglect the supernatural. In £anoni 
(1842), The Haunters and the Haunted (1857), and A Strange Story 
(1862) he substituted for the crude machinery of earlier writers 
the more subtle and mysterious terrors arising from occult 
powers possessed by men or spirits. In Zanoni the hero pos¬ 
sesses the power of the philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life. 
Moreover, abstract spiritual or moral forces are symbolized 
in human and supernatural forms so elaborately that a key is 
necessary to penetrate the author’s meaning. In A Strange 
Story , published in Dickens’s All the Year Round (1862), Bulwer 
built his novel about a supernatural power possessed by one 
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character, akin to mesmerism, which is extended by a drug 
prepared with incantation to induce rejuvenation. This farrago 
is, like the historical novels, garnished with footnotes which 
reveal wide reading in philosophy and psychology, as well as in 
the mysteries of the Rosicrucians. The whole is given the sig¬ 
nificance of a protest against the materialistic limitations of 
physical science, and the mechanical view of the universe which 
it enforces. Bulwer announces in the preface: 

Now as Philosophy and Romance both take their origin in the 
Principle of Wonder, so in the Strange Story submitted to the 
Public it will be seen that Romance through the freest exercise of 
its wildest vagaries, conducts its bewildered hero towards the same 
goal to which Philosophy leads its luminous student, through far 
grander portents of Nature, far higher visions of Supernatural 
Power, than Fable can yield to Fancy. 

The possibilities of science, just beginning to be realized, made 
an appeal to imagination which gave rise to what may be called 
the superstitions of science, later developed with great popular 
success by Jules Verne and Mr. H. G. Wells. A distinct antici¬ 
pation of the latter is found in Bulwer’s The Coming Race, pub¬ 
lished anonymously in 1871, in which the hero discovers a 
Utopian race living below the surface of the earth, which in 
addition to possessing extraordinary powers through the control 
of natural forces, has learned how to deal with the problems of 
sex and class which perplex the human race. 

The habit of attaching meaning or purpose to fiction was 
a quality by which Bulwer both revealed and contributed to the 
serious tendency of his time. His observation of life resulted in 
a thin, mechanical philosophy which, put a solemn countenance 
upon his romantic excesses. One of his early novels, Ernest 
Maltravers (1837), he declared in the preface to be a sort of 
apprenticeship story after the fashion of Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister. Later this tendency manifested itself in connection 
with a more realistic mood, which we must attribute in part to 
the success of Thackeray’s Vanity Fair (1846-48). The Caxtons: 
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A Family Picture (1849) was intended “to show the influence of 
home education... upon character and conduct.” In creating 
the Caxton family, Bulwer realized the value of humor in 
making virtue plausible, and this humor he borrowed directly 
from Sterne. The Caxton family is clearly drawn after the 
Shandy family, and episodes in which Mr. Caxton’s military 
brother, Captain Roland Caxton, is involved, are highly 
reminiscent of Uncle Toby’s exploits in Sterne’s novel. Never¬ 
theless, The Caxtons and its sequel My Novel (1853) show Bulwer 
at his best, and are far superior to his melodramatic novels of 
high life and crime. Finally, Bulwer returned to the apprentice¬ 
ship novel in Kenelm Chillingly , finished just before his death in 
1873. This is a sustained character study, with conversations in 
which many subjects — art, politics, history, morals, life — arc 
caught in a light discursive web of satire. Kenelm Chillingly 
marks the end of the long journey which began with Pelham , 
a journey which connects Scott and Byron with Meredith and 
Browning. 

Bulwer’s chief defect as a novelist lies in his excess of material 
and his overemphasis in thought and style. Too much scholar¬ 
ship, philosophy, and purpose on the one hand, and too much 
history, crime, or the supernatural on the other, give his fiction 
a cloying effect. Such a novel as Night and Morning (1841) is an 
example. The story is based in eighteenth-century fashion on 
the contrast between two brothers, one the victim of prosperity, 
the other the hero of adversity. The plot turns on the legitimacy 
of the elder as proved by a marriage register, a document which 
the heroine saves from burning at the hands of the villain. The 
hero is forced for a time into a life of crime, in the course of 
which occurs a variant of the leap-for-life episode. Philip and 
Gawtrey pursued by the police to their door, throw a rope across 
the narrow street to a house opposite, on which Philip crawls to 
safety, while Gawtrey, who follows, is shot by the pursuers and 
crashes to the pavement below. One may conjecture that 
Scott’s simple treatment in Old Mortality was elaborated under 
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the influence of Dickens’s sensational suicide of Bill Sikes in 
Oliver Twist. And over the entire story is spread a veneer of 
ready-made philosophic generalization depending upon the 
contrast marked by the title. A sense of humor would have 
saved Bulwer from the pretentious commonplaces addressed to 
his readers, and from the excruciating apostrophes to his char¬ 
acters, such as: 

Ho, ho, Zanoni! man of mystery and might, who hast walked 
amidst the passions of the world with no changes on thy brow, art 
thou tossed at last upon the billows of tempestuous fear? Does 
thy spirit reel to and fro? — Knowest thou at last the strength and 
the majesty of death? 

In both respects, Bulwer set a bad example to his followers. He 
is chiefly responsible for fixing upon the English novel of his 
period the habit of overwriting apparent in Kingsley, Charlotte 
Bronte, and Dickens. 

Not only Bulwer’s private life, but also his career as novelist, 
is more sensational than any of his books. At the outset it was 
highly speculative; he wrote to maintain an extravagant mode of 
life and a brilliant position in society. He gained a large public 
following, and his earnings were enormous. His social position 
and his success aroused jealousy, and his domestic life became 
a scandal. He was the subject of bitter attack and the center of 
persistent feuds, literary and personal. That he should have 
sustained his long and productive career in the face of such 
difficulties surpasses the exploits of his most improbable heroes. 
The element of mystery which he was so fond of invoking in his 
novels was likewise a part of his life. He delighted to play with 
his public, mystifying it by anonymous publication in new fields. 
He was, however, an adept in forecasting the turn which popu¬ 
lar taste would take, and his work in its extraordinary variety 
remains a guide to the movement of public interest in the second 
and third quarters of the century. He looks back to the eight¬ 
eenth century in his revival of the Gothic romance and the novel 
of social reform: he is the successor both of Mrs. Radcliffe and of 
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Godwin. At the same time he anticipates, though rather feebly, 
the serious philosophical significance of the novel in the later 
nineteenth century. Both romantic and philosophic qualities 
contributed to Bulwer’s popularity on the continent of Europe 
where he rivaled Byron and Scott. Like them, he provides 
broad effects which lose little in translation. Moreover., Bulwer 
was himself a European: his culture was wider than that typical 
of the Englishman, and he became a medium for the circulation 
of new and fresh ideas at home, a service which earned him the 
gratitude of Matthew Arnold. His criticism of his countrymen 
in England and the English is as keen and sound as that of Arnold 
himself. 

WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH (1805-82) 

William Harrison Ainsworth exemplifies the permeation of the 
historical novel by the sensational methods of Bulwer. He was 
born in 1805, and like so many of his contemporaries, was 
educated for the law; but on inheriting a fortune at his father’s 
death, he established a publishing business which he soon forsook 
for authorship. His early novel, Rookwood (1834), was a genuine 
throwback to Mrs. RadclifTc. He says in his preface: “Wishing 
to describe somewhat minutely the trim gardens, the pictur¬ 
esque domains, the rook haunted groves, the gloomy chambers, 
and gloomier galleries of an ancient hall with which I was 
acquainted, I resolved to attempt a story in the bygone style of 
Mrs. RadclifTc; substituting an old English squire, an old 
manorial residence, and an old English highwayman, for the 
Italian marchese, the castle, and the brigand of that great 
mistress of romance.” Ainsworth thus took over from the 
eighteenth century the machinery of the Gothic novel, including 
its use of the supernatural. 

Rookwood begins appetizingly: “Within a sepulchral vault and 
at midnight, two persons were seated.” The noble characters 
follow the Radcliffe convention confirmed by Byron. Ranulph 
Rookwood is thus described: “His look was wild and hurried; 
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his black ringlets were dashed heedlessly over a pallid, lofty 
brow, upon which care was prematurely written, while his large 
melancholy eyes were bent, with a look almost of agony, upon 
the house before him.” In several features, however, Ains¬ 
worth departed from his model. As the Edinburgh Review noted 
at the time, he presented “the terrors of burial vaults and the 
blood-stained mysteries of family crime side by side with the 
most familiar scenes of the everyday life of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury.” He made his narrative serve to introduce songs and 
ballads on all occasions. In both respects the example of Scott 
may be seen. Furthermore, Rookwood appeared after Bulwcr 
had made the novel of crime popular. Ainsworth had a ro¬ 
mantic love for highwaymen, and the most admirable passage 
in the novel is the account of Dick Turpin’s ride from London 
to York on his single steed, Black Bess, matched against the 
twenty remounts of his pursuers. Another clement of romance 
which was to figure copiously in nineteenth-century fiction was 
supplied by the gypsies, whose picturesque society and uncanny 
powers contribute to the machinery of Ainsworth’s story. What 
he describes as his chief object in Rookwood , and what gives 
a real importance to the novel, is “the infusion of a warmer and 
more genial current into the veins of old Romance.” This cur¬ 
rent flowed from German and French sources. Hoffman, Tieck 
Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, Balzac and Paul Lacroix are 
the writers he mentions as helping toward the renovation and 
perfection of “the structure commenced in our own land by 
Horace Walpole, Monk Lewis, Mrs. Radcliffe and Maturin.” 
Ainsworth apologizes for the lack of edification in a story which 
he confesses was designed rather with an eye to the reader’s 
amusement, but he adds: “One wholesome moral may be 
gathered from the perusal of this Tale; namely, that, without 
due governance of the passions, high aspirations and generous 
emotions will little avail their possessor.” 

In 1837 Ainsworth’s next novel gave English vogue to an 
enduring figure, “The Admirable Crichton.” He began to 
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publish his third novel, Jack Sheppard (1839), based on the career 
of the famous highwayman already commemorated by Defoe, 
in Bentleys Miscellany under the editorship of Dickens, whom he 



JONATHAN WILD THROWING SIR ROWLAND TRENCHARD 
DOWN THE WELL-HOLE 

(From a drawing by George Cruikshank in Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard.) 


soon succeeded as editor. The appeal of this novel of crime was 
promoted by Cruikshank’s powerful illustrations. Its popularity, 
following Eugene Aram and Oliver Twist , aroused critics to a 
sense of social danger. With Ainsworth’s highwaymen even the 
supreme penalty of the law was a joke. Thackeray took the 
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lead in attacking the romantic treatment of crime and provided 
an antidote in Catherine. Accordingly, Ainsworth made his 
next hero the villain whom no romantic treatment could re¬ 
deem, viz., Guy Fawkes, and simultaneously he published in the 
Miscellany a historical romance of place, The Tower of London 
(1840), which suggests the influence of Victor Hugo’s Notre 
Dame de Paris. This was followed by Old Saint Paul's (1841), 
a story of the plague and fire of 1665-66. in 1842 Ainsworth 
launched his own Ainsworth's Magazine, for which he wrote The 
Miser's Daughter (1842) and Windsor Castle (1843). Ainsworth’s 
star paled in the light of Dickens and Thackeray. Unlike 
Bulwer he did not vary his course to meet the changing winds 
ot public taste. He continued to weave romance and history 
through twenty-eight additional novels in which the mingling 
of English and French influences is a subject for special 
study. 

THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK (1785-1866) 

Thomas Love Peacock is connected with the general literary 
movement by way of reaction: his satirical romances and ro¬ 
mantic satires had more in common with the periods preceding 
and following him than with the heyday of romanticism. Most 
of his novels were published anonymously, and all were written 
with the true amateur’s disregard for popular preferences, an 
attitude reenforced by the fact that after 1819 his income was 
derived from an important and lucrative position with the East 
India Company. 

In his life as in his work, Peacock was independent, preferring 
solitary rambles to social gatherings, at which he nevertheless 
shone. A profound scholar, he studied alone from the age of 
twelve, and never tired of jeering at those universities where 
English youth “finished its education” in preparation for joining 
the “march of mind” whereby the “progress” of our “civiliza¬ 
tion” is advanced. For his part, he looked back wistfully to the 
days when the art of dining was supreme, and gentlemen valued 
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their leisure for study, thought, and contact with nature, of 
which he was passionately fond. 

Until he was thirty Peacock confined himself to verse abound¬ 
ing in classical allusion, grandiose sentiment, and poetic diction. 
With his first novel, Headlong Hall (1816), he established the 
medium, pungent, eloquent, sparkling, which has caused him 
to be accepted as a choice brand of literary caviar. His novels 
are strewn with verse of a deftness, melodiousness, and wit, 
which far outshine his earlier solemnity, suggesting the manner 
carried to its height by W. S. Gilbert. Indeed, the prevailing 
attitude of genial mockery, the cavalier treatment of plot, the 
combination of a romantic strain with biting satire of roman¬ 
ticism, the hilarious pseudo-logical demonstration of patent 
absurdities, the mixture of prose dialogue and verse, resemble 
the qualities of this jovial librettist more closely than they do 
those of Peacock’s classical forbears or more recent descendants. 

Peacock has been censured for indulging in personalities, 
particularly at the expense of the Lake Poets and of Shelley, 
whose amorous and reformatory fervors are amiably crucified in 
Nightmare Abbey (1818). Yet he genuinely admired all these 
men, directing his sarcasm not at individuals but at crotchets, 
anybody’s crotchets including his own, which he indulged and 
mocked with equal consistency. 

His passion for nature and his strain of romance appear most 
clearly in Maid Marian (1822) and The Misfortunes of Elphin 
(1829), one based on the Robin Hood legend, the other on 
certain Welsh folk-tales. But even in these stories, studded with 
picturesque adventure, charming descriptions, and songs which 
make the first read like a light opera, the chief flavor is lent by 
satirical comment. Conversely, a certain romanticism spices 
even those books which have been described as “volumes of 
quaint table talk.” The meeting of the lovers in Crotchet Castle 
(1831) would gratify the most ardent admirers of Rousseau or of 
Scott. 

Five of his seven novels employ the same device: a group of 
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people gathered at a country house where match-making, 
scenery, dining, song and conversation are copious. The 
earlier characters arc personified points of view, “humors” rather 
than people. Later, however, appear instances of skillful though 
always sketchy characterization, and it has been suggested that 
Meredith, who married his daughter, was indebted to his father- 
in-law for certain of the types he created. Peacock treated the 
clergy unmercifully in Headlong Hall and Melincourt (1817), but 
made handsome amends in Dr. Folliot of Crotchet Castle , and 
Dr. Opimian of Gryll Grange (i860). Seithenyn the Drunkard 
in The Misfortunes of Elphin is a comedy character of epic pro¬ 
portions, though no more amusing than the strong silent hero 
of Melincourt — an orang-outang who passes for a man, even 
through the doors of Parliament. 


Crotchet Castle has been called Peacock’s most representative 
work, combining the exuberance of the early novels with an 
anticipation of the more mature and mellow tone of Gryll 
Grange , published thirty years later. Yet the romantic tales are 
no less characteristic of the philosophy summed up by Friar 
Tuck in Maid Marian : “The world is a stage and life is a farce, 
and he that laughs most has most profit of the performance. 
The worst thing is good enough to be laughed at, though it be 
good for nothing else; and the best thing, though it be good for 
something else, is good for nothing better.” 




CAPTAIN FREDERICK MARRYAT (1792-1848) 
Among the predecessors of Dickens, Frederick Marryat en¬ 
joys special distinction as a novelist who specialized in naval 
affairs. He was born in 1792, and after a brief career in private 
schools, where he developed the propensity for practical joking 
so characteristic of his heroes, he entered the navy as midship¬ 
man under Admiral Cochrane. After serving with distinction 
m the French War and in Indian waters, he retired in 1830. 
He published in 1829, The Naval Officer , Scenes and Adventures in 
the Life of Frank Mildmay , largely drawn from his own experience, 
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and the next year, The King's Own , which, as he informs the 
reader in garrulous asides, was written at sea. He continued to 
produce novels, fifteen in all, of which Mr. Midshipman Easy 
(1836) is the best known. 

Marryat was nearly contemporary with James Fenimorc 
Cooper. Their sea stories appealed to a generation for which 
the glories of the Nile and Trafalgar, or the exploits of the frigate 
Constitution were present memories. Competent critics hold 
that Marryat’s seamanship is the better. Both look back to 
Smollett. Marryat in particular tends to make his stories 
biographical or autobiographical, usually beginning with a few 
chapters of tricks perpetrated against constituted authorities, 
quite in the manner of Roderick Random and Peregrine Pickle. 
This gayety of disposition his heroes, such as Jack Easy and 
Pcrcival Keene, carry into their apprenticeship at sea. One of 
Marryat’s most amusing scenes is that of the duel which Mid¬ 
shipman Easy fights with two shipmates at once — a combat 
which his second ingeniously arranges on a triangular plan. 
When the purser’s mate objects to being shot by the boatswain, 
with whom he has no quarrel, the latter retorts: “Why you don’t 
think that I am going to be fired at for nothing: no, no, I’ll have 
my shot anyhow.” This rough humor is carried into naval 
exploits which have the aspect of eminently practical jokes 
inflicted upon the weaker party. The superiority of English 
seamanship to French is always gratifyingly evident. Another 
famous episode of a grimmer character occurs in The King's 
Own when Captain M. forces a French ship-of-the-line on the 
rocks in a storm, although his own frigate also falls a sacrifice 
on the same lee shore. 

Marryat follows Smollett in describing with realism and gusto 
the seamy side of life at sea; but in The King's Own he spares 
details of how Peters is flogged from ship to ship, while Smollett 
dwells upon them in a similar incident in Roderick Random. The 
humanitarianism of the time is glimpsed in Marryat’s revelation 
of the cruelty which seamen suffered at the hands of their of- 
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fleers, and his half-concealed sympathy with the mutiny at the 
Nore. Another eighteenth-century trait appears in his fond¬ 
ness for humorous characterization, for which Smollett’s Com¬ 
modore Trunnion and Pipes furnished types. Peter Simple has 
been compared to Parson Adams. Mr. Nicholas Easy’s whim is 
equality, a revolutionary doctrine over which Marryat makes 
merry. At times, in the manner of Sterne, he toys loquaciously 
with his reader, boasting of his cleverness in making a whole 
chapter out of nothing. A situation which furnishes the plot of 
several novels is loss of identity. When the secret is at last 
made known in The King's Own, Marryat sacrifices both hero and 
heroine in a poignant scene worthy of the sentimental novel at 
its best. To complete this list of derivations from the preceding 
century, there is a Gothic element of superstition in The Phan¬ 
tom Ship (1839), a version of the Flying Dutchman, and in 
Snarleyyow, the Dog Fiend ( 1837). Although in the main a throw¬ 
back to the eighteenth century, Marryat illustrates the speciali¬ 
zation of the novel, and it may be added, the perennial charm of 
the story-teller. 

CHARLES LEVER (1806-72) and SAMUEL LOVER 

(1797~ 1 860) 

Although Lever began his career with Harry Lorrequer in 1837 
the year of Pickwick Papers, his work was so thoroughly in the 
spirit of Dickens’s predecessors that he may be considered as one 
of that group. Lever was born in Dublin of English family 
That fact opened to him the storehouse of Irish character and 
humor, which has been the inheritance of four generations of 
professional Irish novelists from Maria Edgeworth to James 
Joyce. . Lever, however, exploits extravagances of a type with 
which we are familiar on the vaudeville stage. 

Lever studied in Holland and Germany, and was in his later 
years consul at Spezzia and Trieste. He therefi 4 e had a further 
source of material in Continental scenes. Above all he made 
a specialty of army life, as did Marryat of naval. Harry Lor- 
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requer shows the soldier in time of peace, when the chief pre¬ 
occupation of the regiment is with private theatricals, wild 
parties, and love-making. Harry is as fertile in practical jokes 
as Smollett’s heroes or Mr. Midshipman Easy, but unlike these 
prototypes he is the bitten as often as the biter. Many of these 
jests turn on the hackneyed motives of mistaken identity, the 
exchange of clothes or the loss of them, as when Harry disrobing 
on the stage is revealed to the audience by a premature raising 
of the curtain. Some of them have a racy Irish flavor, as when 
a fellow traveler by coach frightens Harry into riding outside in 
the rain by impersonating a hydrophobia patient. Such inci¬ 
dents as well as his many simultaneous love affairs arc narrated 
by the hero with extraordinary gusto. 

Harry Lorrequer , published in the Dublin University Magazine , 
was a popular success, which Lever repeated in Charles O'Malley 
(1841). This is a genuine novel of war. O’Malley fights 
through the Peninsular Campaign, and gives an account of 
Waterloo, including the Duke’s famous order, “Up guards and 
at them.” The popularity of the book, however, was due to its 
continuation of the vein of high spirits and slap-stick comedy. 
More serious is Tom Burke of Ours (1844), in which the hero be¬ 
comes involved in the political unrest of Ireland and flees to 
France, where he enters the service of Napoleon, and sees Ulm 
and Austerlitz from the French side. 

Lever’s novels, like Marryat’s, are useful in preserving the 
reaction to war by the generation for which Trafalgar and 
Waterloo had become glamorous memories and which had not 
been sobered by the sordid and futile adventure of the Crimea. 
In their celebration of war as a romantic mixture of military 
glory and crude fun they anticipate Kipling’s stories, and offer 
a significant contrast to the literature following the World War. 
* 

Samuel LoveWepresents a more genuine Irish strain in fiction 
than Lever. Born in Dublin of Irish parents, he early showed 
extraordinary versatility. He was painter, illustrator, song- 
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writer, and dramatist, as well as novelist. His most famous 
title, Rory O'More, was given to a song, a play, and a novel. The 
last presents the usual material, humorous characters drawn 
from the Irish peasantry, conversation enlivened by “bulls,” 
puns, and malapropisms, and jocose episodes strung in part on 
the old thread of a journey by coach. There is, however, a 
serious plot which gathers about intrigues with the French cul¬ 
minating in armed revolt led by Wolfe Tone and Robert Emmet. 
These complications serve as a reminder that 1798 is to Ireland 
what 1745 ls to Scotland — a year of rebellion, gallant but fu¬ 
tile, which has become a source of romantic sentiment for 
succeeding ages. The conclusion of the story introduces an¬ 
other serious theme in Irish history, the emigration to America. 
Hand y And y ( ,8 42 ) is humorous throughout. The hero is the 
servant, a type dear to comedy, clever in speech and cleverly 
maladroit in action, whose mistakes spontaneously produce the 
effect of calculated practical jokes. Lover’s fertility in invention 
of this sort is unlimited. In spite of exaggeration, his Irish 
characters keep their racial quality. Squire O’Grady’s Neck- 
or-Nothing Hall is a more sensational background than Castle 
Rackrent, but they belong to the same culture. 


WILLIAM CARLETON (1794-1869) 

A more realistic treatment of the Irish scene than Lever or 
even Lover had given was that of William Carlcton. Carleton 
was born on a small farm in Tyrone County where he knew the 
various characters in the Irish drama, the peasant and the land 
agent, the Orangeman and the Catholic, the parson and the 
priest, the outlaw and the informer. He spoke both English 
and Gaelic, and early became interested in collecting the folk- 
ore of his people. The two strains of material, realistic and 
legendary went into his Traits and Stories o£ the Irish Peasantry 

t i 0) 'r , ln f a [ dorou S ha ** Miser (1839) he h^given a powerful 
study of Irish character, a father torn to anguish between love of 
money, which represents security, and love of his only son. In 
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this novel the influence of Bulwer is discernible in his categorical 
statement of characters and theme, and a certain heaviness of 
style, as when he declares: “There is not perhaps in the series of 
human passions any one so difficult to be eradicated out of the 
bosom as avarice"; or “Those who have loved need not to be 
told that the most delightful office of that delightful passion is 
drying the tears of the beloved one who is dear to me beyond all 
else that life contains.” The practice of the sensational realists 
is emphasized in the preface to The Black Baronet (1852): “The 
incidents upon which this book is founded seem to be extraor¬ 
dinary and startling, but they are true; for, as Byron says, and 
as we all know, ‘Truth is strange — stranger than fiction.’” 

Carleton did not allow style or theory to stand in the way of 
direct representation of his material. In The Black Prophet 
(1847) he uses a mystical approach to the terrible reality of the 
Irish famine. In Valentine M'Clutchy , the Irish Agent (1845) he 
deals with the evil of absentee landlordism and the tyranny of 
the agent, and in The Tithe Proctor (1849) with that of the fiscal 
oppression of the Anglican Church. Carleton renounced the 
jocular appeal of the stage Irishman and the practical joke. He 
sought to picture the actual condition of Ireland and the true 
character of the Irish people, which he felt to be at variance 
with their conduct under political oppression. In this endeavor 
he joins the ranks of the serious social novelists of England. 
“I trust,” he wrote, “that the reader will have an opportunity of 
perceiving that I have not in The Tithe Proctor any more than in 
my other work forgotten to show him that even in the most 
startling phases of Irish crime and tumult I have by no means 
neglected to draw the warm, generous and natural virtues of my 
countrymen.” Carleton’s was a more considered patriotism 
than that of the popularizers of Irish material, Moore, Lever, and 
Lover. In his combination of mysticism and realism we find 
a true anticipate of the Irish literary movement of the later 
nineteenth century, “the Celtic dawn.” 
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FRANCES MILTON TROLLOPE (1780-1863) 

Frances Milton, who married Thomas Trollope and became 
the mother of Anthony Trollope, was an industrious writer of 
fiction and travels. A picture of the household, largely sup¬ 
ported by her pen, is given in her son’s Autobiography. One of 
her husband’s ill-starred ventures was the opening of a store 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, where Mrs. Trollope gained material for 
her caustic book about the United States entitled The Domestic 
Manners of the Americans (1831). A subsequent flight to Belgium 
to escape creditors, and residence on the Continent, resulted in 
other books of travel. 

Most of Mrs. Trollope’s novels are of conventional high life, 
e.g., The Lottery of Marriage (1849), but two stand out with 
special reference to their time. The Vicar of Wrexhill (1837) is 
a bitterly exaggerated attack on the piety of the Evangelical 
party in the' Church of England. It is easy to suppose that 
Anthony Trollope owed his animus against this party, seen in his 
treatment of the Proudics in the Barchester series, to his mother’s 
prejudice. More important is her picture of industrial condi¬ 
tions and the exploitation of children in The Life and Adventures 
of Michael Armstrong, the Factory Boy (1840). In this novel Sir 
Matthew Dowling represents the snobbish, middle-class factory 
owner, despising the ragamuffins of the factory for whose labor 
he pays two shillings a week. His rebuke to his overseer, “It 

was a d-d stupid thing to have a girl go on working, and not 

know whether she was dying or not,” and the overseer’s boast, 
“I am noted for being able to keep the children awake and going 
longer than any other man in the mill,” are revealing. Against 
him is placed Miss Brotherton, the heiress of industrial wealth, 
who protests, “All these horrors are perpetrated for the sake of 
making rich, needlessly, uselessly rich, a few obscure manu¬ 
facturing families like my own.” She attacks f he separation of 
the prosperous middle class from the workers who are made out¬ 
casts by a slavery worse than that which Mrs. Trollope had 
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found in America. “What I want to find out,” Miss Brotherton 
exclaims, “is whether, by the nature of things, it is impossible to 
manufacture worsted and cotton wool into articles useful to 
man, without rendering those employed upon it unfit to as¬ 
sociate with their fellow-creatures.” Mrs. Trollope again vents 
her scorn upon the piety which keeps children at work until mid¬ 
night on Saturday and summons them to Sunday School at 
seven in the morning. The terrible mortality, the burials at 
night in different cemeteries to avoid notice, are among the facts 
narrated and borne out by Parliamentary investigation. 

Mrs. Trollope has her heroine adopt several factory children, 
' and finally illustrate the stock fictional solution of the class 
problem by marrying one of them. Despite this and other con¬ 
ventional touches Michael Armstrong is a book of great power. It 
belongs among the sensational novels which claimed a basis of 
fact for their extraordinary episodes. It carried on the theme of 
persecuted childhood which Dickens had initiated in Oliver 
Twist ; it provided a circumstantial background for Mis. Brown¬ 
ing’s “Cry of the Children”; and it anticipated the exposures of 
industrial conditions by Disraeli, Kingsley, and Mrs. Gaskell. 



CHAPTER X 

DICKENS AND HIS SCHOOL 

CHARLES DICKENS (1812-70) 

As Bulwer’s career had its origin in the novel of high life, so 
'•'Dickens’s career began with the entertainment of the public by 
pictures of thejjfi; that was denominated low./- His first long 
work, Pickwick Papers, offers many points of similarity to the low 
comedy of Pierce Egan, Robert Smith Surtees, and Theodore 
Hook. At the outset he profited by the popularity of his pred- • 
eccssors, and appealed to a taste already formed. His triumph 
consisted in enlarging that taste through the extraordinary 
abundance and variety of his resources, and in dominating it 
completely, i No novelist ever exercised such control over his 1 
public. His distinction was emphasized by the enormous 
popularity, both in England and the United States, of his read¬ 
ings from his works. Great audiences gathered in scores of cities 
to testify by roaring seas of applause to the triumph of the 
author. It is a circumstance as tragic in its way as that which 
shadows the close of Scott’s life, that this personal triumph was 
the cause of Dickens’s death. Scott died broken by the effort to 
retrieve through literature the effects of failure in life. ^Dickens 
died forty years later, worn out by the attempt to gather in life 
the rewards of success in literature. 

The eldest son of John and Elizabeth Dickens was born at 
Portsca, February 7, 1812, and named Charles John Huffam. 
John Dickens, a clerk in the Navy Department, found his salary 
gradually increased from £80 to £300 a year, and his family 
growing in proportion. At Chatham, whither his father was 
ordered, Charles passed the happiest years of his childhood, 
reading Don Quixote and The Arabian Nights, Fielding and 
Smollett. Then the family moved to London. John Dickens 
was arrested for debt pnd confined in the Marshalsea Prison, 
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with his wife and younger children, while for Charles was found 
a place in a blacking factory. Here he slept beneath a counter 
and on Sunday for recreation he visited his family in prison. 
All this wretchedness cut deeply into the soul of the sensitive 
boy. In a fragment of autobiography he relates that his chum, 
Bob Fagin, insisted on walking home from the factory with him, 
and that, ashamed to confess that his true destination was the 
prison, he would knock at a residence on the way to put Bob off 
the trail. He suffered under the sense that his ambition was 
blocked forever. “It is wonderful to me,” he wrote, “that even 
after my descent into the poor little drudge I had been since we 
came to London, no one had compassion enough on me — a 
child of singular abilities, quick, eager, delicate, and soon hurt, 
bodily or mentally — to suggest that something might have been 
spared... to place me at any common school.” 

After his father’s release he was sent for a short time to a cheap 
academy called Wellington House, and then obtained a position 
in a lawyer’s office. He learned shorthand and became a rc J 
porter on the True Sun , also taking notes of debates in the House 
of Commons for the Mirror of Parliament. With this beginning of 
prosperity, Dickens began to exhibit the exuberance and hilarity 
which form so strange a contrast to the strain of self-pity in his 
childhood. These qualities did not serve him well in the esti¬ 
mation of the Bcadnell family with whose daughter Maria he 
fell passionately in love. The Beadnells seem to have possessed 
all the middle-class attitudes which Dickens was afterwards to 
satirize so bitterly. When he obtained a better position with the 
Morning Chronicle , he was brought into contact with an editor, 
George Hogarth, whose daughter Catherine he married in the 
high tide of success, now close at hand. # 

Dickens had begun to write for the Chronicle and the Monthly 
Magazine sketches of common life in London, which in 1836 were 
collected under the title, Sketches by Boz- Meanwhile a firm of 
London publishers, Chapman and Hall, had prepared to cir¬ 
culate in monthly parts a series of humorous prints of sporting 
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life by a popular artist, Robert Seymour, and invited Dickens to 
furnish an accompanying narrative. Dickens and Seymour 
between them created the character of Pickwick, and as Sey¬ 
mour died shortly after the first number appeared in April, 
1836, the enterprise remained in Dickens’s hands. Pickwick 


MR. PICKWICK 
(Original illustration by Seymour.) 


Popers is an expression of the humor of appearance, of speech, of 
incongruous situations, and mishaps,as the innocent member^ of 
the Pickwick Club become involved in the exigencies of sporting 
hfe. It did not approach the popularity of Pierce Egan’s Life in 
London until the introduction of Sam Weller, in the eighth num¬ 
ber. But by the fifteenth, the “first-order” had gone up from 
400 copies to 50,000. The author’s payment was raised from 
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nine guineas to £25 a number, and plagiarisms and imitations 
including several plays were beginning to appear. 

With characteristic dispatch, Dickens hastened to gather the 
fruits of his success. While Pickwick Papers was still running he 
became editor of Bentleys Miscellany , for which he began ^Qliver 
Twisty in serial form. In this novel he added to the humors of 
Pickwick two other features which became characteristic of his 
work: the pathos of innocent childhood, and protest against the 
abuses of power, especially on the part of governmental institu¬ 
tions. Moreover, Oliver Twisty with Bill Sikes and Fagin, bet¬ 
tered Bulwer’s instruction in the use of crime to excite terror and 


horror, and added an element which Dickens used more power¬ 
fully than Scott, namely, the mob.v) Before the completion of 
Oliver Twist in 1838, he began the publication of!Nicholas 
Jfickleby in twenty numbers. Here the theme^ of suffering child¬ 
hood and oppressive institutions are united'in Dotheboys Hall, 
a composite picture of the Yorkshire schools which Dickens 
personally investigated to give authority to his exposure. He 
continued his humor with Mrs. Nickleby, his interest in crime 
with Ralph Nickleby, and introduced characters of fantastic 
benevolence in the Cheeryblc brothers. In 1840 Dickens started 
a miscellany to be called Master Humphreys Clock , which was to 
provide a frame for his serial, Old Curiosity Shop , but the indif¬ 
ference of the public to other features caused their abandon¬ 
ment and the novel continued to appear in parts, by itself. 
Here again Dickens contrived his effects of innocent childhood 
in Little Nell, of repulsive crime in Quilp, and of humor in Dick 
Swiveller and the Marchioness. In Barnaby Rudge (1841), his 
first incursion into the past, the place of the child was taken 
by the “innocent” Barnaby, and the effect of terror was pro¬ 
duced by the mob which followed Lord George Gordon in the 

no-Popery riots of 1784. TT . . c 

In 1842 Dickens made his first visit to the United States, 

where he already enjoyed immense popularity, presently to be 

chilled by the caustic criticism of his American Notes. He began 
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Martin Chuzzlewit in 1843, creating one of his funniest characters 
in Mrs. Gamp. The element of crime is furnished by Jonas 
Chuzzlewit; and in place of institutional tyranny, private vices 
are set up for condemnation: the selfishness and hypocrisy 
which surround old Martin Chuzzlewit. In Dombey and Son 



ILLUSTRATION FOR NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 
(By Hablot Brown, “Phiz.”) 

(begun in 1846), selfishness is replaced by pride, incarnated in 
Mr. Dombey, benevolent humor is furnished by Susan Nipper 
and Captain Cuttle, and pathos by Florence and Paul Dombey./ 
The eminence of Dickens at this time is attested by the fact 
that he was made editor of the new Liberal newspaper, The 
Daily Mews. He soon resigned this post, however, to carry on his 
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siege against the strongholds of oppression by fiction rather than 
in politics. It was the more effective medium for him, since in 
the books which continued to pour forth from his pen his vivid 
sense of the human and the dramatic helped his readers to ac¬ 
cept his preachments with enthusiasm. From 1843 t0 1848 he 
published annually his Christmas Stories, a series of which the 
best known, The Christmas Carol , may be classed among the 
t world’s most palatable sermons. 

f David. Copperfield , begun in 1849, is the most nearly auto¬ 
biographical of his novels. It reproduces the battle against 
poverty and misery which Dickens himself had won.-’ Cruelty is 
represented by Mr. Murdstone, benevolence by Betsy Trot- 
wood, and sneaking humility by Uriah Hecp.y The figure of 
Micawber, properly termed immortal, was drawn from Dick¬ 
ens’s father. The next year he launched his magazine, House¬ 
hold Words , which in 1859 became All the Tear Round. Mean¬ 
while, the novels continued, each one presenting some social or 
moral issue through the medium of individuals drawn with that 
combination of broad strokes and sharp, that gusto in ridicule 
and sympathy, which can be defined by no word save Dicken¬ 
sian. In 1851 began the publication of Bleak House, with its 
attach on the Chancery Court; in 1854 c ame Hard Times , with 
its picture of the industrial system in Coketown, and its Siuire of 
the Utilitarians and economists; in 1855, Little Dorrit , with its 
picture of two governmental institutions, the Circumlocution 
Office and Marshalsca Prison; in 1859, Tale of Two Cities , with 
its background.of the French Revolution; in i860, Great Expecta¬ 
tions] ; in 1863, Our Mutual Friend. 

When Dickens began readings from his own works for charity 
in 1853, the fascination of these performances took strong hold 
upon him and upon the public. Gradually he evolved the idea 
of giving them for his own benefit. He had purchased the estate 
of Gad’s Hill, and money for an expensive household and half 
a dozen children could be earned more easily by reading than 
by writing. His friends tried to dissuade him, both because of 
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the severe strain upon his health, and because the role of profes¬ 
sional entertainer seemed a derogation from his position in 
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literature. Moreover, the unfortunate separation from his wife 
was imminent and it was feared that the public would resent his 
appearance. The readings, however, were enormously success¬ 
ful. He was offered £10,000 for a tour of Australia, which he 
did not accept, and his American visit brought him nearly twice 
as much. The fatigue and excitement, however, wore him out. 
He resolved to return to his craft of writing and began The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood , which was interrupted by his death in ^870. 
s' Three elements in Dickens’s experience must be accounted 
determining influences on his work. ‘''The first was the hardship 
of his early life. T he episodes and characters of this time made 
an ineffaceable impression on his memory. The description in 
his autobiography of a scene in the Marshalsea Prison, or of the 
rat-infested blacking warehouse, reads like a passage out of 
Oliver Twist or David Copperfield. The remembrance of his own 
childhood aroused in Dickens his keen sympathy with suffering 
children everywhere. Again, the humiliations which he suf¬ 
fered as he sought to rise in the world, gave him that animus 
against the prosperous and sanctimonious middle class which 
appears so often in his novels. It was a romantic notion, re¬ 
maining with him from this time, that honesty, kindness, and 
true worth were to be found chiefly among the poor. Dicken s’s 
sentimental feeling for the unfortunate came to reenforce the 
humanitarians, who in the middle of the century were becoming 
acutely conscious of the exploitation of the working classes 
under the industrial system. He was a warm friend of Carlyle, 
who himself carried over aA ingrained sympathy with the poor 
from his own poverty-stricken youth. From Carlyle, Dickens 
gained his indignation at the failure of government to deal with 
social conditions, and his scorn of governmental machinery and 
institutions, particularly the administiation pf the Poor Law 
of 1834 which established the work-houses. \His most serious 
social nover, Hard Times , an indictment of the political economy 
of the Manchester School, and the scientific scheme of life. 
propounded by the Utilitarians, was dedicated to Carlyle^ J 
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^ A second element of Dickens’s experience which contributed 
to his training as a novelist, was journalism. / As a reporter he 
learned to know London and its teeming life, from the blackened 
and broken buildings along the Thames, which housed poverty 
and crime, to the cheerful cottages of the suburbs. London 
furnished him with his earliest material for fiction. From Lon- 



DICKENS READING “THE CHIMES,” MONDAY, THE SECOND 
OF DECEMBER, 1844 (Macuse.) 


don radiated post roads throughout England, and these also 
became familiar to Dickens, as he was sent hither and thither 
on various assignments. ‘'The discipline of newspaper life sup- 
plementing that of poverty made him a resolute, self-reliant 
man, accustomed to conquering difficulties. It also taught him 
to use his senses, to take a keen and exact account of phenomena 
through eye, ear, and nose. / Some of his famous passages, such 
as the description of the cotirt-room where Fagin is pronounced 
guilty in Oliver Twist, or the bursting of the wine cask in A Tale 
of Two Cities, are in fact examples of first-rate reporting. The 
latter might well have been a scene witnessed by Dickens 
in Holborn or Whitechapel, transferred to the Rue Saint- 
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Antoine and transformed into a symbol of the French Rev¬ 
olution. 

A large cask of wine had been dropped and broken, in the 
street. The accident had happened in getting it out of a cart; the 
cask had tumbled out with a run, the hoops had burst, and it lay 
on the stones just outside the door of the wine-shop, shattered like 
a walnut-shell. 

All the people within reach had suspended their business, or 
their idleness, to run to the spot and drink the wine. The rough, 
irregular stones of the street, pointing every way, and designed, 
one might have thought, expressly to lame all living creatures that 
approached them, had dammed it into little pools; these were sur¬ 
rounded, each by its own jostling group or crowd, according to its 
size. Some men kneeled down, made scoops of their two hands 
joined, and sipped, or tried to help women, who bent over their 
shoulders, to sip, before the wine had all run out between their 
fingers. Others, men and women, dipped in the puddles with 
little mugs of mutilated earthenware, or even with handkerchiefs 
from women’s heads, which were squeezed dry into infants’ 
mouths; others made small mud-embankments, to stem the wine 
as it ran; others, directed by lookers-on up at high windows, 
darted here and there, to cut off little streams of wine that started 
away in new directions; others devoted themselves to the sodden 
and lee-dyed pieces of the cask, licking, and even champing the 
moistcr wine-rotted fragments with eager relish. There was no 
drainage to carry off the wine, and not only did it all get taken up, 
but so much mud got taken up along with it, that there might have 
been a scavenger in the street, if anybody acquainted with it could 
Jiave believed in such a miraculous presence. 

'A third element in Dickens’s training, as in Fielding’s, was his y 
dramatic experience. L As a boy, during his brief schooling at 
Wellington House, he directed his fellow pupils in the per¬ 
formance of plays. While a lawyer’s clerk, he used to frequent 
the neighborhood theaters of London. / Among the Sketches by 
Boz is an account of “An Evening at Astly’s.” At this time he 
considered adopting acting as a profession, and only an attack 
of sore throat prevented him from keeping an appointment with 
the manager of Covent Garden. His chiefrecreation was al- 
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ways the stage. He was the moving spirit in a company of 
gifted amateurs who for several seasons gave performances 
throughout the country for the benefit of indigent authors. 
Dickens both acted in and directed the productions. He always 
liked actors and show-people of all sorts, and understood them. 
Some of his most sympathetic characters arc drawn from the 
profession, notably the Crummies in Nicholas Nickleby. Dickens 
also wrote, or collaborated in writing, a number of plays. Mr. 
Nightingale's Diary contains a suggestion for the character of Mrs. 
Gamp, and The Frozen Deep , on which he worked with Wilkie 
Collins, turns on the sacrifice theme of A Tale of Two Cities. 
Dickens himself played the part of Richard Wardour, which 
corresponds to that of Sydney Carton in the novel. 

thus journalism, which Dickens practiced in one form or an- 1/ 
other all his life, was his chief source of material, while the stage 
was the most important influence on his art. Its effect may be 
seen in his lavish use of dialogue, in his settings which often read 
like stage scenery, in his attention to the make-up and costuming 
of his characters, in his suggestions of the attitude, gesture, and 
“business” suitable to the part./ He does not neglect that hum¬ 
ble branch of the profession represented by the property man, as 
witness Mrs. Gamp’s umbrella. More significant is his use of 
dramatic scenes by which his characters arc remembered — 
Mrs. Gamp in the sick-chamber, or the pathetic appearance 
of Oliver Twist asking for more soup. , It was his theory that 
a novel should carry itself by the movement’ and dramatic 
action of its characters, and his author’s comment is more often 
for the purpose of bringing out the emotion proper to the occa¬ 
sion, like slow music, than to set forth a philosophy or explana¬ 
tion of life in Bulwer’s manner. Dickens was the stage director 
in his novels, and aspired to the emotional control of his audience 
by skillful use of “theater.” No writer ever was nearer to his • 
public, and his appearance in person strengthened the bond be¬ 
tween them. It was doubtless the actor-manager’s satisfaction 
at seeing before him in laughter and tears the effect which he 
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had tried to produce, that gave to the reading of his scenes a 
fascination Dickens could not resist. “The crying was unusual 
and they were extraordinarily affected,” he remarked com¬ 
placently of one occasion. Moreover, in these readings he was 



CHARLES DICKENS’S LAST READING, 1870 
(From an old prim.) 


able to realize more perfectly than on the printed page, his 
dramatic intention. Mr. Charles Kent, in discussing the read¬ 
ing-version of parts of Dickens’s works, says: 

What is as striking as anything in all this reading, however — 
that is, in the reading copy of it now lying before us as we write — 
is the mass of hints as to the by-play in the stage directions for him¬ 
self, so to speak, scattered up and down the margin. “Fagin 
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raised his right hand, and shook his trembling forefinger in the 
air,” is there on page 101 in print. Beside it, on the margin in 
MS., is the word “Action.” Not a word of it was said. It was 
simply done. Again, immediately below that, on the same page — 
Sikes loquitur : “Oh! you haven't, haven’t you?” passing a pistol 
into* a more convenient pocket. (“Action” again in MS. on the 

margin.) Not a word was said about the pistol_So again, 

afterwards, as a rousing self-dircction, one sees notified in MS. on 
page 107 the grim stage direction, "Murder coming!" 

Dickens's own sense of visual detail was reenforced by the 
pictorial art of his time, j The relation between author and il¬ 
lustrator has been notda in connection with the work of his 
predecessors, Pierce Egan and Surtees, and Dickens did much to 
emphasize it. The vogue of humorous prints strengthened his 
tendency to caricature; indeed it seems at times as if writer and 
illustrator were in rivalry as to which should reach the very 
height of the ridiculous. Where Fielding had to rely on a 
chance correspondence between his conceptions and the figures 
in Hogarth’s prints, Dickens had a vigorous group of illustrators 
from whom to select real collaborators.; So close was this rela¬ 
tion that there was a question whether Seymour or Dickens 
created Mr. Pickwick in outward form. George Cruikshank 
issued a pamphlet to explain that Dickens had obtained the 
suggestion for his scenes of criminal life in Oliver Twist from 
some casual drawings of the artist. Dickens’s resolve that the 
illustration should carry out the text, as well as his sense of 
pictorial effect and the value of stage properties, is shown by a 
letter to George Cattcrmolc, who was illustrating Old Curiosity 
Shop , on the picture of Little Nell’s grandfather. “His staff and 

knapsack, her little bonnet and basket etc. lie beside him_I 

think an hour glass running out would help the notion and 
perhaps her little things upon his knee or in his hand.... Iam 
breaking my heart over this story and cannot bear to finish 
it.” ; 

The last sentence is a reminder that if Dickens stood close to 
his readers, he stood close to his characters also. The detach- 
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ment of Jane Austen or Flaubert was far from his ideal. In 
this particular he was of the Victorians — Thackeray, Charlotte 
Bronte, Trollope, and George Eliot. Mr. Chesterton notes, “No 
man encouraged his characters so much as Dickens”; and Dick¬ 
ens himself wrote, “I am an affectionate father to every child of 
my fancy.”-. This intimacy drew readers and characters to¬ 
gether; the latter became real, in spite of exaggerations, through 
the sympathy aroused. In this sympathy lies a manifestation of 
a Victorian sensibility as marked as eighteenth-century senti¬ 
mentality. Dickens was a genuine “man of feeling.” Un¬ 
doubtedly his facility in this particular, as well as his sense for 
the dramatic, was responsible for his use of types, his emphasis 
on salient detail of feature or phrase, his use of caricature. He 
never drew a character in the round, even in David Copper^ 
field, who is his own youth. As Gissing remarks, he had no 
sense of circumstances affecting character. He relied on his 
own special gift and chose the easier way. 

Plot is the one clement of Dickens’s novels which fails to dis¬ 
play the dramatic quality in which their art chiefly consists. 
In their structure they carry on the tradition of the picaresque 
romance, following a titular hero, with many digressions and 
side-plots. ) Indeed, Smollett’s novels and Gil Bias were Dick¬ 
ens's favonte reading as a boy, and his earliest models. It is 
true, after his first success with the amorphous chronicle of 
Pickwick Papers , he tried to graft a plot upon his picaresque 
structure, e.g., in Oliver Twist and Martin Chuzzlewit\ but the 
practice of extempore publication in parts interfered with this 
technique. Periodical publication, to which Dickens’s success 
gave vogue, was excellent business. As he watched, month 
by month, the reception of his work by the public, he was 
tempted to emphasize the features which gained circulation, or 
to introduce new ones when the original devices failed to draw. 
The method was of course fatal to the structure of the novel. 
For example, finding Martin Chuzzlewit falling behind in public 
favor, he suddenly sent the hero to the United States to revive 
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his own fortunes and those of his creator. Again, Little Dorrit 
ppens with a scene which promises a romance of crime. But 
! \Dickens found the combination of protest against imprisonment 
for debt, satire upon government inefficiency, and the appeal of 
childhood more to the taste of his readers. Only in his latest 
novels, Bleak House , A Tale of Two Cities , and Our Mutual Friend , 
did he develop something like coherent plots, and in Bleak 
House the arbitrary shifting of the narrative back and forth be¬ 
tween the author and one of the characters, with no change in 
style, constitutes a defect which was overlooked by the original 
readers of the serial. 

The example of Dickens is an emphatic reminder of the 
fact that technical qualities have far less weight in determining 
the success of novels in England than in France, and a like 
observation may be made in regard to logical habit of thought. 
(He was not a realist in the strict sense in which his French 
contemporary, Flaubert, and later Zola, used the term. He 
employed the material of common life because both his own 
experience and the democratic tendency of the time made it the 
natural way of communication with his readers; but he dealt 
with this material in the spirit of romance, to relieve the tedium 
of workaday life./ He says in the first number of Household 
Words: 

To show all, that in all familiar things, even those which arc 
repellent on the surface, there is romance enough, if we will find 
it out — to teach the hardest workers at this whirling wheel of toil 
that their lot is not necessarily a moody, brutal fact excluded from 
the sympathies and graces of imagination; to bring the greater and 
lesser, in a degree, together upon that wide field and mutually dis¬ 
pose them to a better acquaintance and a kindlier understanding 
— is one main object of our Household Words. 

Nor was Dickens a scientific moralist. In his works, good and 
evil are sharply divided — the good represented by beings of 
unearthly innocence, the evil by monsters like the devils in 
a medieval picture of hell. Their cruelty brings unmerited 
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suffering to the children of light, but their ultimate impotence is 
always clear. Dickens’s world is not the best of all possible 
worlds, but it is one in which shadow makes sunshine the 
brighter. It is a world which in spite of its incredible phe¬ 
nomena is life-like in that it is alive, alive in its sorrow and its 
joy. Of both, Dickens experienced much and in the highest 
degree; and he wrote of both with feeling, with gusto, if not al¬ 
ways with taste. On the whole, a sense of well being, a keen 
enjoyment of life in its material as well as its emotional aspects, 
pervades his novels.- 'The amount of good eating and drink¬ 
ing made them somewhat obnoxious to latter-day Puritans, 
but such simple satisfactions, vividly recalled, strengthen their 
pleasurable appeal. It was indeed as the universal entertainer 
of the English reading public that Dickens found his chief social 
importance. The fact that all over the world men and women 
were following the fortunes of the same characters, laughing at 
the same misadventures, weeping over the same sorrows and 
deaths of little children, contributed to the unity of the race and 
added to its common possessions. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY (1819-75) 

s^The force of Dickens’s example upon the English novel in the 
middle years of the century is shown in three ways: in imitation 
of his humor by exaggeration and caricature; in the use of 
sensational material from the life of the day as depicted in news¬ 
papers; in the direction of the novel to the removal of some social 
wrong or abuse of government. ' The last quality characterized 
a group of English novelists who made the Tendenzroman , or 
novel of purpose, a special department of fiction in the nine¬ 
teenth, as it had been in the late eighteenth century. y Of this 
serious fiction, an earnest, though occasional, practitioner was 
Charles Kingsley.y 

Kingsley was born in 1819 in Devonshire, where his father, 
was rector of Clovelley. Called to London, the rector sent his 
son to King’s College and to Cambridge. In 1842, Kingsley be- 
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came rector of Evcrsley. These were the days when the Oxford 
Movement was developing toward a reconciliation between 
Anglicans and the Roman Catholic Church. Kingsley was a 
devoted adherent of the theory of an English National Church, 
which should be sufficiently broad in its faith and practice to 
include all Englishmen. He was one of the initiators of the 
Broad Church Movement which combated the theory of the 
High Church or Anglo-Catholic party. He advocated a reli¬ 
gion which should be in harmony with modern culture, with art 
and science, and should have a place for nature study and 
athletic sports. His doctrine of “Muscular Christianity” antici¬ 
pated the ideal of the strenuous life associated with Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


In these years the influence of Carlyle was dominant in two 
directions. Carlyle offered a spiritual interpretation of the 
universe in opposition to the mechanistic account of science. 
He also argued for a social order based upon the leadership of 
great personalities, who as vehicles of divine power should com¬ 
mand reverence and obedience, in opposition to the political 
economists of the Manchester school who saw industrial society 
in terms of economic law. Carlyle’s Past and Present in 1843 
was an eloquent setting forth of these principles of which Kings¬ 
ley became an ardent apostle. In the revolutionary year 1848, 
when the Chartists were, making their great demonstration in 
London, Kingsley hastened to that^torm center and put forth 
a series of tracts, Politics for the People and Letters of Parson Lot , 
designed to allay discontent. Full of sympathy for the exploited 
workers, he urged them to forbear violence pn the assurance that 
the Christians among the upper classes-svcinld come to their 
rescue, and he repeated Carlyle’s lesson that h gain in political 
power through the suffrage \yould be%| ho jjSLe unless they 
were fitted to exercise it. Diking this tear jie'published in 
Fraser's Magazine his first novel, Jiast. : 

Yeast is important as a document ij^ectir^tht forces at work 
in the youth of the nation, and estahHshirilg^^gsJey’s own 
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position. The hero, Lancelot Smith, represents the religious and 
social doubt of the time. He defends Kingsley’s views on the 
validity of field sports and scientific inquiry, against his cousin 
Luke, who is converted from the High Church to the Roman 
faith by Father Bugiardo, a caricature of Newman. The sit¬ 
uation of the agricultural laborers is discussed through three 
typical landlords; and the healthy, religious spirit of the peas¬ 
antry is represented by the game-keeper, Tregarva. In short, 
the characters are chosen to present various attitudes toward 
religious and social questions, as in a medieval morality. 

Kingsley’s second novel, Alton Locke (1850), exhibits more 
competent craftsmanship. The hero is a tailor and a poet. 
In London he witnesses the terrible poverty and the suffering 
of the workers in sweated industries. Descriptions of the Lon¬ 
don streets recall the realism of Dickens. A more definite 
similarity of method occurs in the scene of the dead wife and 
children of a sweat-shop keeper, and his suicide in the foul 
water of the river. The passage in which Alton Locke curses 
the officers of the law who come to investigate after the tragedy, 
is in the spirit of Dickens, with a flash of the bitterness of 
Carlyle: 

Needless hypocrisy of law! Too careless to save the women 
and children from brutal tyranny, nakedness, starvation! — Too 
superstitious to offend its idol of vested interests, by protecting the 
poor man against his tyrants, the house-owning shopkeepers under 
whose greed the dwellings of the poor become nests of filth and 
pestilence, drunkenness and degradation. Careless, superstitious, 
imbecile law! — leaving the victims to die unhelpcd, and then, 
when the fever and tyranny has done its work, in thy sanctimonious 
prudishness, drugging thy respectable conscience by a “searching 
inquiry” as to how it all happened — lest, forsooth, there should 
have been “foul play!” Is the knife or the bludgeon, then, the 
only foul play and not the cesspool and the curse of Rabshakeh? 
Go through Bermondsey or Spitalfields, St. Giles’s or Lambeth, 
and see if there is not foul play enough already — to be tried 
hereafter at a more awful coroner’s inquest than thou thinkest 
of! 
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How far Kingsley pushes his lesson, through coincidence, into 
the structure of his story is seen in the fact that Alton’s cousin 
George, son of a prosperous business man, has his clothes made 
in the filthy sweat-shop where the tragedy occurs, and dies of 
typhus fever. Once more Alton is moved to apostrophe in 
which the protest of Carlyle takes on the rhetoric of Bulwer: 

Just, awful God! And this was the consistent nemesis of all poor 
George’s thrift and cunning, of his determination to carry the buy 
cheap and sell dear commercialism in which he had been brought 
up into every act of life. 

In one character, Sandy Mackaye, Carlyle recognized a por¬ 
trait of himself. Alton has doubts about the validity of the 
miracles in the gospels, which a benevolent dean resolves by 
applying Carlyle’s dictum, that the universe and all its functions 
are miraculous, to be viewed with wonder, reverence, and belief. 
Finally, Alton accepts a solution for social difficulties which 
Carlyle often urged — i.c., emigration. He goes to Texas, and 
dies there. 

Kingsley’s zeal for causes led him to make the historical novel 
a vehicle of propaganda. In 1853 he published Hypatia, or Old 
Foes with a New Face , in which he depicted the last effort of Greek 
philosophy in Alexandria, represented by its beautiful priestess 
Hypatia, against Christianity. Already the church, directed by 
its bishop, Cyril, whom Kingsley pictures as an able politician, 
a prototype of the churchmen of his own day such as Wise¬ 
man and Manning, had begun to show the corruption in its 
organization which made it, to Kingsley’s Protestant mind, 
a danger to England. In Westward Ho (1855) this fanatical 
hatred of Catholicism showed itself again in a vigorous story 
of the struggle of England against Spain in the days of Eliza¬ 
beth. In Raleigh, Drake, and his hero Amyas Leigh, Kingsley 
saw the true greatness of English character, as opposed to the 
decadent generation which was just then muddling through th<i 
Crimean War. WestwardJHo is read today for its vivid picture 
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of the great age of the English Renaissance, a picture surpassing 
that of Scott in Kenilworth. 

In Two Years Ago (1857), Kingsley wrote a less successful 
study of his own day, looking backward to the Crimean War. 
In 1866 he contributed to the enthusiasm of the Anglo-Saxon 
revival with Hereward the Wake, the Last of the English, based on the 
career of the outlaw Hereward, who for many years in the fen 
country stood off the efforts of William the Conqueror to sub- 
due all England. 

^ Ki ngsley is an important figure in English fiction because he 
represents ideals which were powerful in England between 1848 
and 1870.*, He was the popular expounder of the doctrine of 
Carlyle, whose name appears frequently in his pages, and the 
spokesman for the Broad Church, Muscular Christianity and 
Christian Socialism. With F. D. Maurice and John Ruskin, he 
founded the Workingmen’s College in London in 1854. He was 
an amateur of natural science in the days before Darwin, and 
a student of history with historical imagination, holding the 
chair of Modern History at Cambridge University after i860. 
Amid these many activities his novels were hastily written. 
They arc characterized by partisanship through which many of 
the characters and episodes arc distorted from reality. Kings¬ 
ley lacked a sense of humor, and his efforts to be funny failed 
painfully. He had, however, genuine imagination, and pre¬ 
sented some scenes, such as that in which Hypatia was slain by 
the Christian mob of Alexandria at the altar of the great basilica, 
with a vigor which has made them deservedly famous. 

ELIZABETH STEVENSON, MRS. GASKELL (1810-65) 

IA writer equally earnest in employing the novel as an instru¬ 
ment of social reform was Elizabeth Cleghornc Stevenson-K 
Miss Stevenson was born at Chelsea in 1810, but spent most off 
her early life in the South of England, in the village of Knuts- 
fprd, of which she has given a charmingly whimsical account in 
Cranford (1853). Her marriage to a Unitarian clergyman, the 
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Reverend William Gaskell, took her to the great industrial city 
of Manchester, where she was brought into contact with the 
labor problem and what was later to be known as the class 
struggle. Mrs. Gaskell wrote from intimate knowledge of the 
working classes, and her account of their material condition and 
their psychology was a contribution to the growth of better 
understanding on the part of the privileged classes to which she, 
like Kingsley, looked for a mitigation of class antagonism, (She 
was thus a follower of Dickens in his humanitarian crusade, and 
also in his method. She wrote for Household Words , of which 
Dickens was editor, and necessarily adopted the latter’s view 
that a novel should carry itself by dramatic narrative and scene, 
rather than by exposition and description.^ 

Mrs. GaskcH’s experience, however, did not afford material 
for sensational incidents, nor was her imagination disposed to 
invent them. It is the underlying social movement which gives 
strength and interest to her fiction, and this she understood bet¬ 
ter than Dickens or Kingsley. Mary Barton was published in 
1848, the year of revolution abroad and of the final effort of the 
Chartists in England. The heroine is the daughter of a labor 
leader, in love with a man of her own class but tempted into a 
flirtation with the son of her employer. When this young man 
is murdered, suspicion rests upon Mary’s lover, Jem Wilson. 
In a somewhat strained incident, Mary pursues an outward- 
bound vessel in Liverpool harbor, to bring back a sailor who can 
support Jem’s alibi. In the end it appears that Mary’s father 
was the assassin, acting under orders of his labor union. As 
John Barton is dying, the employer comes to forgive him, in 
recognition of Mrs. Gaskell’s thesis: “We are all members one 
of another.” 

North and South (1855) is likewise a novel of industrial conflict, 
seen through the eyes of Margaret Hale, who, like Mrs. Gaskell 
herself, exchanged her village home in the south of England for 
an industrial city of the north. Through one of the mill- 
owners, who falls in love with her, Margaret comes into contact 
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with the capitalist’s point of view. Thornton is a self-made 
man, and believes that any of his workers, by exercise of the 
same energy and thrift, can rise to the same position. When 
Margaret pleads for understanding with his mill hands on the 
basis of mutual confidence, he takes his stand on his right to 
manage his own business without interference. “Do you give 
your servants reasons for your expenditure, or your economy in 
the use of your own money? We, the owners of capital, have 
a right to choose what we will do with it.” 

On the other hand, Margaret comes to know the workers and 
their loyalty to their union. When she points out to one of them 
the hopelessness of the strike, he replies: 

“I just look forward to the chance of dying at my post sooner 
than yield. 1 hat’s what folk call fine and honorable in a soldier, 
and why not in a poor weaver-chap?” 

“But,” said Margaret, “a soldier dies in the cause of the Nation 
— in the cause of others.” 

He laughed grimly. “My lass,” said he, “yo’re but a young 
wench, but don’t yo think I can keep three people — that’s Bessy, 
and Mary, and me — on sixteen shilling a week? Dun yo think 
it’s for mysel* I’m striking work at this time? It’s just as much in 
the cause of others as yon soldier — only m’appcn the cause he 
dies for is just that of somebody he never clapt eyes on, nor heerd 
on all his born days, while I take Upjohn Boucher’s cause, as lives 
next door but one, wi’ a sickly wife, and eight childer, none on ’em 
factory age; and I don’t take up his cause only, though he’s a poor 
good-for-nought, as can only manage two looms at a time, but I 
take up th’ cause o’justice.” 

A third novel, Ruth, which appeared in 1853, is notable for 
its serious discussion of a different social problem. Ruth as a 
young girl, a milliner’s apprentice, is seduced, and abandoned at 
a watering-place where she is befriended by a Dissenting clergy¬ 
man, Thurstan Benson, and his sister. When it appears that she 
is to have a child, the sister is reluctant to take her into their 
family. The clergyman insists: 

“In the eye of God, she is exactly the same as if the life she has 
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led had left no trace behind. We knew her errors before, Faith.” 

“Yes, but not this disgrace — this badge of her shame!” 

“Faith, Faith! let me beg of you not to speak so of the little inno- 
cent babe, who may be God’s messenger to lead her back to Him. 
Think again of her first words — the burst of nature from her 
heart! Did she not turn to God, and enter into a covenant with 
Him — ‘I will be so good?’ Why, it draws her out of herself! If 
her life has hitherto been self-seeking and wickedly thoughtless, 
here is the very instrument to make her forget herself, and be 
thoughtful for another. Teach her (and God will teach her, if 
man does not come between) to reverence her child; and this rev¬ 
erence will shut out sin — will be purification.” 

H “These are quite new ideas to me,” said Miss Benson, coldly. 
“I think you, Thurstan, are the first person I ever heard rejoicing 
over the birth of an illegitimate child. It appears to me, I must 
own, rather questionable morality.” 

Ruth brings up her son with the help of the Bensons and earns 
an honorable place in the community. Her old lover reappears, 
and wishes to marry her, but Ruth refuses. She no longer loves 
him, and she will not submit her son to his influence. This is 
another striking departure from the conventions of the novel and 
of Victorian England. From the time of Pamela , marriage had 
been regarded as setting the seal of absolution upon carnal sin, 
and promotion to the upper class, as the highest reward for the 
deserving poor. But Mrs. Gaskell made her peace with her 
contemporaries by her conclusion. Ruth’s secret is discovered, 
and she and her benefactors are persecuted by the narrow¬ 
minded Puritans of Benson’s parish. She heaps coals of fire on 
their heads by nursing them through an epidemic of typhoid 
fever; and just as her last patient, who is her one-time seducer, is 
pronounced out of danger, she sickens and dies. Thus Mrs. 
Gaskell affirms and illustrates a cardinal principle of Victorian 
morality and spiritual excellence — renunciation. 

CHARLES READE (1814-84) 

Charles Reade was bom in 1814, the son of a country gentle¬ 
man of Oxfordshire. He took his degree at Magdalen College, 
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Oxford, a foundation of which he became a fellow. Here he 
continued to spend a portion of each year, enjoying a unique 
position as novelist, dramatist, and man of the world among the 
dons. A touch of academic humor appears in his novels, in 
the copious use of Latin and even Greek quotations. < Reade 
studied law in London, where he developed a passion for the 


stage and in alliance with Tom Taylor produced the successful 
play, Masks and Faces (1852). In the world of the theater he 
met an actress, Mrs. Seymour, in whose lodging-house he lived 
for many years, and who became his housekeeper when he was 
able to set up an establishment of his own. Mrs. Seymour was 
his inspiration and adviser. She told him that he was a novelist 
rather than a playwright, and though he continued to court the 
stage he turned more and more to narrative fiction. He made 
over Masks and Faces into a short novel, Peg Woffington (1853), 


CHARLES READE 

(Artist unknown. Courtesy, National Portrait Gallery.) 
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which took its name from the celebrated actress of the Restora¬ 
tion. In the same year appeared Christie Johnstone , a succession 
of Scottish scenes, dramatic in method, in which a certain Vis¬ 
count Ipsden plays the part of fantastic benevolence familiar in 
eighteenth-century fiction. 

It is easy to sec how Readc came to write fiction with a strong 
leaning toward dramatic technique. He was, moreover, a man 
with the prejudices of a Tory country squire, and a strong sense 
of justice ; which spurred him to activity on the part of the op¬ 
pressed! I \JHe was thus prepared to follow Dickens in two aspects 
of the novel, dramatic method and social purpose. 1 It was not 
until 1859, however, that the two men became acquainted 
through the introduction of Bulwer. 

In another respect Reade was heartily at one with Dickens. 
(He believed that the strong situations and sensational events 
which were the proper substance of the novel should be drawn 
from records of actual life/ To gather such material, he became 
a diligent reader of newspapers and a collector of striking oc¬ 
currences. 'tie took great pride in this documentation of his 
fiction, to which he gave the name “matter-of-fact romance”; 
and when criticized for the improbable character of his inci¬ 
dents, he affirmed, “I feign probabilities. I record improbabili¬ 
ties.” Reade thus illustrates a tendency in English fiction 
which goes back to Defoe and his predecessors, to seek the 
unusual, the abnormal phases of actual life/ Coincidence and 
catastrophe, the prison and the madhouse, furnished his subject 
matter. At the same time, his practice reminds us that he be¬ 
longed to a period influenced by the methods of science. Like 
the French naturalist, Emile Zola, he checked reports by his own 
investigation. As Zola, to prepare for his studies in various 
fields of French life, spent some time on the farm and the rail¬ 
road, in the mine and the department store, so Readc, in col¬ 
lecting material for the prison scenes of It Is Never Too Late to 
Mend (1856), visited assiduously the jails at Oxford, Durham, 
Reading. It Is Never Too Late to Mend was Reade’s first popular 
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success. What its author valued as much as its popularity, was 
the fact that it actually contributed to the reform of prison 
discipline in England. Again we find an anticipation of Zola, 
in his later career, particularly his championship of Dreyfus. 
An actual connection between the two was established when 
Reade adapted Zola’s novel LAssommoir for the stage under the 
title Drink. 

In his career as reformer Reade’s legal training gave precision 
and authority to his presentation of cases. One of the abuses 
which attracted his indignation was the power of the Commis¬ 
sioners in Lunacy to confine as insane persons recommended to 
their good offices by relatives or friends — a power clearly 
susceptible to misuse. Reade became personally interested in 
a young man named Fletcher, so imprisoned, and secured his 
release. He then made the subject the theme of his novel Hard 
Cash (1862), which was published in Dickens’s magazine All the 
Tear Round. He thus graduated from the courts of law into the 
larger court of public opinion, in which he came to regard him¬ 
self as practicing attorney. His view of the function of the 
novelist, as well as of his aesthetic, is presented in the portrait of 
himself as Mr. Rolfe, in A Terrible Temptation (1871). 

In this novel Reade returned to the abuse of their power 
perpetrated by the Commissioners in Lunacy, at the instance of 
interested persons. Sir Charles Bassett has been thus incar¬ 
cerated by his cousin, and Lady Bassett is urged to seek the aid 
of Mr. Rolfe in her effort to secure her husband’s freedom. Her 
adviser tells her: 

“What we want is a man of genius, of invention; a man who will 
see every chance, take every chance, lawful or unlawful, and fight 
with all manner of weapons.” 

Lady Bassett’s eye flashed a moment. 

“Ah!” said she: “but where can I find such a man, with knowl 
edge to guide his zeal?” 

“I think I know of a man who could at all events advise you, 
if you would ask him.” 

“Ah! Who?” 
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He is a writer; and opinions vary as to his merit. Some say he 
has talent; others say it is all eccentricity and affectation. One 
thing is certain — his books bring about the changes he demands. 
And then he is in earnest; he has taken a good many alleged luna- 
tics out of confinement.”... 

Lady Bassett sighed incredulously. “I should never think of 
going to fiction for wisdom.” 

“When the Family Calas were about to be executed unjustly, 
with the consent of all the lawyers and statesmen in France, one 
man in a nation saw the error, and fought for the innocent, and 
saved them; and that one wise man in a nation of fools was a writer 
of fiction.” 

Among the most significant of Reade’s novels of purpose is 
Put Yourself in His Place (1870), wherein he joins Kingsley and 
Mrs. Gaskell as a student of industrial conditions. His point 
of view is not theirs. His attack is upon the labor unions, and 
the violence they practiced to secure solidarity in the ranks of 
labor. Dickens had protested against the unions’ encroachment 
upon the individual’s right to sell his labor as he liked, in the 
character of Stephen Blackpool in Hard Times. Mrs. Gaskell in 
North and South had expressed the conviction of labor that col¬ 
lective bargaining must be enforced by coercion if necessary, to 
meet the organized forces of capitalism. Reade shows us his 
hero, Henry Little, a disinherited aristocrat, who insists on 
working at his trade of cutler without a union card, and is 
repeatedly attacked, beaten, stabbed, his forge blown up and 
his work destroyed. In conclusion he addresses a plea to 
Parliament, denouncing the growing power of labor in politics 
and demanding a royal commission of investigation, severer 
laws and more vigorous enforcement. 

I Put Yourself in His Place affords many examples of the sensa¬ 
tional scenes which Reade expanded from newspaper stories,> 
giving to his narrative a journalistic quality similar to that of 
Dickens. In Reade’s novels, however, the working up of 
sources is more labored, and the sensationalism of presentation 
is more violent than in his master’s. Henry Little is' in love with 
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Grace Carden who, because her birth forbids her to accept as 
her husband a poor workman, marries Mr. Coventry. In 
a final scene Henry rescues Grace from a flood by which Co¬ 
ventry is swept away. The rush of water brings her to his 
window. 

He tore her out of the water by an effort almost superhuman. 
Such was the force exerted by the torrent on one side, and the 
desperate lover on the other, that not her shoes only, but her 
stockings, though gartered, were tom off her in that fierce struggle. 

The last detail was undoubtedly one which Reade had obtained 
from a newspaper account of a similar catastrophe, and which 
justified his boast: “I record improbabilities.” As the water 
rises Henry cuts his way through the ceiling, and drags Grace 
to the roof. 

In the next house were heard the despairing shrieks of poor 
creatures who saw no way of evading their fate; yet the way was 
as open to them as to this brave pair. 

“Oh my angel,’’ said Grace, “save them. Then if you die you 
go to God.” 

“All right,” said Henry. “Come on.” 

One is tempted to regard the whole scene as a burlesque of the 
author’s own literary creed. 

Reade was among the ardent admirers of Dickens. He called 
him the master of us all, and placed him among the five greatest 
writers of the world. Dickens returned this admiration, but he 
could not stomach some of Reade’s strong situations. When the 
latter was engaged in one of his numerous cases at law, this one 
arising from his realistic treatment of his eighteenth-century 
hero in Griffith Gaunt (1866), Dickens found it impossible to 
testify on his behalf. He wrote that the book was “the work of 
a highly accomplished writer and a good man, a writer with 
a brilliant fancy and a graceful and tender imagination,” but 
he added that as an editor he would not have passed Griffith’s 
drunken approach to his wife, nor the scene in which the hero’s 
two wives bend over the child of one of them and “look over its 
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little points together.” The solution of the problem, in which 
Gaunt and , his rival each take one of the wives, Dickens pro- 
nounced “coarse and disagreeable.” 

Reade wrote his masterpiece in the field of the historical 
novel. The Cloister and the Hearth (1861) is an elaborate study of 
the Renaissance, based on the story of Gerard Eliason and Mar¬ 
garet Brandt, who became the parents of Erasmus. From his 
native Holland, the young Gerard makes his way by the Rhine 
and South Germany across the Alps to Rome. The period is 
that of Scott’s Quentin Durutard, but Reade surpasses the older 
author in abundance of incident and local color. Gerard’s 
adventures are at once more exciting and more real than 
Quentin’s; and the minute yet spirited account of manners and 
customs of various peoples, of their food, drink, dress, and enter¬ 
tainments, of the changing spirit of the age under the new 
learning, and the advance of civilization when forks and print¬ 
ing from movable type were both new intentions, surpasses 
Scott’s primitive sociology. Above all the novel has the vast 
gusto, the high spirits and zest for life, which to us characterizes 
that new birth of Europe. It abounds in humor and pathos. 
The separation of the lovers by Holy Church gives Reade an op¬ 
portunity to show the hatred of asceticism and ccclesiasticism 
which he shared with Kingsley. The fact that George Eliot 
followed him so closely with a novel of the same period, in 
Romola, was a source of bitterness to Reade, and indeed the 
contrast of the two novels was a battlefield between critics sup¬ 
porting rival schools of fiction. George Eliot brought equal 
resources of scholarship to the illustration of the past, but 
Reade’s masterpiece excels in one essential quality — it is alive. 
It remains one of the best historical novels in English. 

Its reception by the public, in contrast to that of his journal¬ 
istic novels, disappointed Reade. In some bitterness he summed 
up his experience of public taste. 

I write for the public, and the public don’t care for the dead. 

They are more interested in the great tragi-comedy of humanity 
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that is around and about them and environs them at every cross- 

the’ la. CVCry hoIe and ev "V corner - An aristocratic divorce suit, 
he last great social scandal, a sensational suicide from Waterloo 

Bridge a woman murdered in Seven Dials, or a baby found 

trangled in a bandbox at Piccadilly Circus interests them more 

than Margaret s piety or Gerard’s journey to Rome. For one 

read* /S '“V”? The C J° is,tr and ,he Hearth, a thousand have 

A ?T. To ° L 10 Meni ' The paying P ublic p rcfers a *‘ ve 

ass to a dead lion. 


f WILLIAM WILKIE COLLINS (1824-89) 

vWilkie Collins is an important figure in the history of the 
English novel, because of his relation with Dickens and Rcadc, 
and because he developed a form of fiction which for a time sur¬ 
passed all others in popularity _ the novel of plot*/ His success 
is attested by the number of his imitators, in his o<vn day and in 
ours. Collins was born in 1824, the son of a distinguished 
painter. He made a beginning at his father’s profession, and 
a^o studied law; but a strong inclination led him to fiction. His 
first novel, Antonina , or the Fall of Rome, the fruit of touring Italy 
and reading Bulwcr, was written when he was little over twenty, 
and published in 1850. In 1851 he met Dickens and began 
a friendship which was a major fact in both lives. Dickens 
brought his young friend into the group of amateurs who acted 
in the theatricals at Tavistock House. Collins wrote plays for 
the company, and became a valued contributor to Dickens’s 
magazines. Sister Rose (1855) appeared in Household Words; 
Queen of Hearts (1859) and The Woman in White (i860) in All the 
Tear Round. This last won immediate popularity, seven editions 
being issued in six months. The same magazine published No 
Name in 1862, and The Moonstone in 1868. Meanwhile Collins 
collaborated with Dickens in the Christmas Stories, The Holly 
Tree (1855) and No Thoroughfare (1867). The Cornhill Magazine , 
founded by Thackeray, recognized his popularity by making his 
Armadale its serial for 1866. His formal application of fiction to 
social purpose began with Man and Wife (1870). In 1872-73 
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he followed Dickens’s example by a tour of the United States, 
reading to his admirers from his own works. His last important 
novel, The Two Destinies (1876), was followed by a long period 
of ill-health and declining fame. At the announcement of his 
death, in 1889, most of his former readers had forgotten that he 
was alive. 

Collins, like Dickens and Reade, illustrates the influence of 
the stage on the novel. With them he held that the novel should 
be written drama. He did not believe, however, that a novel 
could be carried merely by a succession of sensational scenes and 
strong situations, without attention to another element of drama 
— the plot. To this feature he devoted his utmost ingenuity. 
Mystery and suspense were his stock in trade. [Not since the 
days of the Arcadia and the French heroic romances had the 
pattern of fiction been so elaborately intricate. ) He undertook 
to reform Dickens in this respect. In the master’s later novels, 
Bleak House, The Tale of Two Cities and Our Mutual Friend, the' 
ground plan is that of a novel by Collins, with Dickens’s special 
features of humor, pathos, and purpose added. Furthermore, 
Collins corresponded with Charles Reade and gave him hints’ 
about the construction of Put 7 ourself in His Place. Like Reade, 
he prided himself on eschewing the conventional Material and 
formula: of romance, and on eliciting romantic effects of mystery 
and terror from the background of contemporary life. He 
often reminded his readers that this life yields extraordinary 
events. “Not one man in ten thousand living in the midst of 
reality,” he wrote in Heart and Science, “has discovered that he is 
also living in the midst of romance.” In The Woman in White he 
remarked: “Through all the ways of our unintelligible world the 
trivial and the terrible walk hand in hand together.” But while 
Dickens sought his material in the slums of London, and Reade 
in the jail, the madhouse, the theater, and the trade union, 
Collins wrought his effects in conventional society. “Wild 
yet domestic” is Dickens’s approving comment on The Moon- 
stone. 
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As the constructing engineer of the novel Collins made large 
use of machinery and apparatus. One device which he em¬ 
ployed throughout The Moonstone and The Woman in White and 
at times elsewhere, was the erection of the story in part’s by 
means of documents written from their own knowledge by 
various characters This method recalls the epistolary excesses 
of Richardson. It gives a certain verisimilitude to the narra¬ 
tive which is often defeated by an inherent lack of plausibility 
in the motives of the writers. Why, it may be asked, should the 
elder Armadale, or Mrs. Dethridge in Man and Wife, write long 
confessions of murder which on their appearance furnish the 
means for bringing about the very results which the writers 
deplore? It is an organic defect that, in the conduct of the 
story, the characters act and write at the behest of the novelist 
and for the information of the reader, not from their own im¬ 
pulse. In addition there is a vast deal of detail, “planted” to 
serve the necessities of the plot. Anthony Trollope, who in his 
Autobiography found pleasant things to say of his brother crafts¬ 
man, was frankly bored by such information. “I can never 
lose the taste of construction,” he complained. “The author 
seems always warning me to remember that something hap¬ 
pened at exactly half past two o’clock on Tuesday morning, or 
that a woman disappeared from the road just fifteen yards 
beyond the fourth milestone.” 

To Collins is attributed the famous recipe for cultivating the 
reader’s interest: “Make ’em laugh, make ’em cry, make ’em 
wait,” but he relied chiefly on the last direction. There is little 
humor or pathos in his novels because there are few characters 
who possess reality. Possibly the only one who lives in common 
reference is Count Fosco, the corpulent villain of The Woman in 
White, but the count’s corporeal flesh, unlike Mr. Pickwick’s, 
does not move us to laughter, nor does his unfortunate victim, 
the Woman in White herself, move us to tears. Collins is too 
much concerned with maneuvering his figures in intricate 
patterns to attend to the business of making them alive; and the 
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reader is too constantly occupied with the success of their com¬ 
binations to sympathize with them. 

One aspect of his characters in their typical complications 
marks him as of his age. Victorian prudery forbade to the 
novelist the use of sensational material arising from illicit sexual 
relations. As a compensation he offered the irregularities 
arising within the law. Through his legal training Collins was 
interested in the anomalies of the laws governing marriage ( Man 
and Wife), in the importance of marriage records as affecting 
social respectability and inheritance {The Woman in White), and 
in the tragedy of accidental illegitimacy {No Name). In treating 
these contingencies, and other matters of human conduct, he 
was a moral romanticist. His good characters, no less than 
George Eliot’s, are afflicted with compulsions of conscience and 
finespun scruples. Unlike George Eliot, however, Collins does 
not present these problems as illustrations of moral law. On the 
contrary, they are part of the machinery required by his stor¬ 
ies. The winding ways of The Woman in White could have been 
avoided if the heroine had not felt herself bound to a villain by 
a betrothal which her father arranged in her childhood. The 
complications of Man and Wife are caused by the doubts of two 
honorable people and their legal advisers, whether or not they 
are married, under Scotch law. The mystery of The Moon¬ 
stone originates in the refusal of the heroine to speak out in a case 
which involves the honor of the man she loves. To this pervad¬ 
ing strain of the conscientious scruple must be attributed in 
part Collins’s popularity with the middle class of the Victorian 
Age. 

Wilkie Collins never approached Dickens in emotional effects, 
but he took over from his master the clement of purpose. Man 
and Wife reveals the inconsistencies of marriage laws prevailing 
in the three kingdoms. In addition there is a protest against the 
Muscular Christianity of Kingsley, and the excessive addiction, 
under public enthusiasm, to sport in the universities. Much is 
made of the fact that the villain of the piece was a famous crew 
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and track man. “The moral and mental neglect of himself, 
which the material tone of public feeling about him had tacitly 
encouraged, has left him at the mercy of the worst instincts in 
his nature.” Collins had many other moral axes to grind. He 
was opposed to slang, tobacco, current medical practice, and the 
piano, “a shallow and soulless instrument.” That he could on 
occasion affront his middle-class patrons in their mores , is evi¬ 
dent in his attack on the Puritan Sabbath. On another social 
question he takes advanced ground. Concerning “the in¬ 
human separation of classes, * he declares: “We arc in that 
respect... the most unchristian people in the civilized world.” 

A further element of purpose discernible in Collins is the effort 
to counteract the influence of science by emphasizing the un¬ 
known which surrounds us, and which seems at times to give 
strange intimations through coincidence. That this clement 
easily lent itself to mystery and terror did not make his consider¬ 
ation of it the less serious. Heart and Science affords evidence in 
point, as docs The Two Destinies , which turns on telepathy. 

Collins and Bulwer may be considered the progenitors of the 
modern school of the supernatural, which includes Algernon 
Blackwood, Conan Doyle and Arthur Machcn. The difference 
between them and their predecessors, Mrs. Radcliffe and Scott, 
lies in this: while the earlier writers introduced the supernatural 
clement with its violent appeal to terror and horror, and then 
attenuated it by rational explanation, the later writers introduce 
it with the modesty of doubt and gradually build up belief in it 
by the course of the narrative. Such is Collins’s use of the dream 
motive in Armadale , a succession of visions which one by one art 
realized, to the horror alike of the characters and the reader. 

Wilkie Collins and George Eliot are examples of the discrep¬ 
ancy between a novelist’s contemporary reputation and future 
position. Collins, indeed, had an enormous following includ¬ 
ing those who read him, those who imitated him, and those who 
read the imitations. The sensational treatment of material 
taken from common life satisfied the public taste for both 
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romance and reality. Collins, like Trollope, regarded the novel 
primarily as entertainment, but his use of plot provoked a 
flattering, if adventitious, mental activity. Ingenious as he was 
in this respect, however, his devices were susceptible to improve¬ 
ment. Two years after Armadale the English-speaking world 
was busy guessing Lady Audley's Secret. The author, Miss 
M. E. Braddon, afterwards Mrs. John Maxwell, was recognized 
by Charles Rcade as having the strong magic of his school, “the 
faculty of enchaining the reader without halt or break.” Miss 
Braddon was followed by Miss Bertha M. Clay, Mrs. Henry 
Wood, whose East Lynne was a famous best-seller, Miss Marie 
Corelli, and Sir T. H. Hall Caine. T he trick of t he mystery 
novel was easily learned, and lent itself to endless variationT' 
particularly in the field of crime and its detection. As a result, 
the production of the writers mentioned above, with that of 
their successors, has piled up perhaps the greatest bulk of fiction 
which the world has seen. Moreover, the influence of Collins on 
writers who owe their real distinction to other qualities is not 
Co be overlooked. It is to be noted that Hardy, by advice of 
George Meredith, tried the Collins formula in Desperate Reme¬ 
dies , and Meredith himself made a gesture in the same direction, 
in Rhoda Fleming. Blackmore wrote a number of mystery stories 
before he came to his own in Lorna Doone. Stevenson took 
a lesson from Collins in the construction of Treasure Island , as did 
Conrad in Chance. A writer who can boast of such a progeny 
can afford to have his own works forgotten. 



CHAPTER XI 

THACKERAY, TROLLOPE, THE BRONTES 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY (1811-63) 

The contrast which is always noted between Dickens and Thack¬ 
eray, like that between Richardson and Fielding, began at birth. 
Thackeray’s experience, upon which he based his novels, was of 
the upper class. ' He was born in 1811 at Calcutta, where his 
father was in the civil service. He thus inherited an Anglo- 
Indian connection, which furnished him many characters, 
notably Jos Scdley, Collector of Boggley Wollah, in Vanity Fair. 
After his father’s death his mother married Major Carmichael- 
Smyth, and at their home, Larkbearc, in Devonshire, Thackeray 
grew up amid the county gentry, like his hero, Pcndcnnis. He 
was sent to Charterhouse School in London, which appears in 
the novels as Grey Friars, and to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He became an art student at Weimar and Paris, and learned to 
know Continental life. He also acquired a knowledge of and 
fondness for the artist class, and enough skill to illustrate his own 
writings. His first venture in journalism was unlucky, and hav¬ 
ing lost his small patrimony in newspapers, he was compelled to 
keep on in the same profession for a livelihood. His marriage in 
1836, and his wife’s insanity, gave him the care of two little 
girls, with whom he lived in Chelsea near the Carlyles, and later 
in Kensington. For distraction he had on the one hand the 
journalistic bohemia of Fleet Street, and on the other, London 
society, of which he became a regular habitue. These two 
circles contributed largely to the stock of experience from which 
his fiction grew. 

Thackeray’s greater work developed out of journalism as 
certainly as did Dickens’s. He wrote for Fraser's Magazine , then 
under the editorial inspiration of Dr. William Maginn, who is 
the original of Captain Shandon, in Pendennis. In the early 
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thirties, Fraser's was engaged in a sensational campaign against 
Bulwer, editor of the rival jXew Monthly Magazine , and for the 
moment the brightest star in the literary firmament. Into this 
war Thackeray entered con brio. Two types of fiction in which 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
(From ihc portrait by Samuel Laurence.) 

Bulwer then indulged, the novel of high life represented by Pel¬ 
ham , and the novel of crime, represented by Paul Clifford and 
Eugene Aram , especially excited his ire. In reality he saw the 
aristocracy, proud and exclusive, ready to barter their titles and 
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privileges for money, which a vulgar middle class, growing rich 
by industry and the stock exchange, was all too eager to furnish 
In The Memoirs of Mr. C. J. Yellowplush (1837-38), which de¬ 
scribes high life from below stairs, and the later Diary o/C. Jeames 
De La Pluche , Esq. which appeared in Punch (1845-46), and tells 
the story of the same hero suddenly enriched by speculation 
and promoted to aristocratic circles, he satirizes social ambition. 
He returned to this theme in Cox's Diary (1840), and Samuel 
Titmarsh and the Great Hoggarty Diamond (1841). 

The novel of crime, which received a great impetus from Dick- 
ens*s~Oliver Twisty Thackeray took more seriously. The sensa¬ 
tional and sentimental exploitation of crime in fiction was 
regarded as a danger to morale much as the similar exploitation 
of sex is viewed at present. As a corrective, Thackeray wrote 
for traser'sy his first novel, or rather novelette, Catherine (1839- 
40), a story of crime in the late seventeenth century, drawn from 
chronicles of Newgate Prison. The animus both moral and 
aesthetic with which he wrote can be seen in his conclusion: 

Without bragging at all, let us just point out the chief claims of 
the above pleasing piece of composition. In the first place, it is 
perfectly stilted and unnatural; the dialogue and the sentiments 
being artfully arranged, so as to be as strong and majestic as pos¬ 
sible. Our dear Cat is but a poor, illiterate country wench, who * 
has come from cutting her husband’s throat; and yet, see! she 
talks and looks like a tragedy princess, who is suffering in the most 
virtuous blank verse. This is the proper end of fiction, and one 
of the greatest triumphs that a novelist can achieve: for to make 
people sympathize with virtue is a vulgar trick that any common 
fellow can do; but it is not everybody who can take a scoundrel, 
and cause us to weep and whimper over him as though he were a 
very saint. Give a young lady of five years old a skein of silk and 
a brace of netting-needles and she will in a short time turn you out 
a decent silk purse — anybody can; but try her with a sow’s ear, 
and see whether she can make a silk purse out of that. That is the 
work for your real great artist; and pleasant it is to see how many 
have succeeded in these latter days. 

In this early period Thackeray wrote much as a traveler. The 
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Paris Sketch Book (1840), The Irish Sketch Book (1843), and sketches 
of travel in the Levant, From Cornhill to Grand Cairo (1844). In 
1843 he became a regular contributor to Punch for which lie 
wrote his Novels by Eminent Hands — “George de Barnwell” by 
Sir E. L. B. L. Bart, “Codlingsby” by D. Shrewsberry, Esq., 
“The Stars and Stripes,” by the Author of The Last of the Mulli¬ 
gans, etc. He also contributed The Book of Snobs (1846) in which 
pretension in its various forms is satirized, and many ballads. 
Among Thackeray’s more extended burlesques must be cited 
The Tremendous Adventures of Major Gahagan (1838-39), also 
Rebecca and Rowena (1846), satirizing respectively Charles 
Lever and Scott. Thackeray’s many short stories are generally 
permeated by this same spirit of burlesque, and it may be said 
that with him, as in the case of Cervantes, Fielding, and Jane 
Austen, fiction gained a fresh impulse from satire upon its past. 

Thackeray’s realistic and satiric temperament made him 
turn to the eighteenth century with peculiar understanding and 
sympathy. His first full-length novel was Barry Lyndon (1844), 
the picaresque tale of an Irish adventurer of that period, who 
fought, gambled, and cheated his way about Europe in the style 
of Casanova. Admirable as a tour de force as is Barry Lyndon, it 
was not until Vanity Fair began to appear serially in 1846 that 
Thackeray really came into his own. This “novel without 
a hero,” presenting a panorama of English society in the years 
before and after Waterloo, takes title and text from Bunyan’s 
Vanity Fair in Pilgrim’s Progress. The Fair, Thackeray tells us in 
his introduction, is a place where 

there is a great quantity of eating and drinking, making love and 
jilting,laughing and the contrary,smoking,cheating, fighting,danc¬ 
ing, and fiddling: there are bullies pushing about, bucks ogling 
the women, knaves picking pockets, policemen on the look-out, 
quacks ( other quacks, plague take them!) bawling in front of their 
booths, and yokels looking up at the tinselled dancers and poor 
old rouged tumblers, while the light-fingered folk are operating 
upon their pockets behind. Yes, this is VANITY FAIR; not a 
moral place certainly; nor a merry one, though very noisy. 
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Though the publication of Vanity Fair , complete in 1848, 
placed Thackeray beside Dickens at the head of English fiction, 
he seems to have attempted to escape from his triumph. He 
sought a position in the Post Office, and then the secretaryship 
of legation at Washington; some years later, he tried to enter 
Parliament. It may be asserted that success in any of these 
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(Thackeray’s drawing for Vanity Fair.) 


efforts would have aborted his career as a novelist, for Thack¬ 
eray worked mostly under pressure, completing his monthly 
stint of copy only at the last minute. 

With no other resource at hand, he began Pendennis in 1848, 
drawing for material on his own early life and experience in 
journalism. His enthusiasm for the eighteenth century found 
expression in his lectures on the English humorists of that 
period (1851), and in Henry Esmond (1852), the only one of his 
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greater novels which he wrote in full before publication. Jn 
this story of the Age of Queen Anne, he brought to the historical 
novel the realism of which he felt it had been so wrongfully 
deprived. His hero begins his story with the complaint: 

The Muse of History hath encumbered herself with ceremony as 
well as her Sister of the Theatre.... She too, in our age, busies her¬ 
self with the affairs of kings, waiting on them obsequiously and 
stately, as if she were but a mistress of court ceremonies, and had 
nothing to do with the registering of the affairs of the common 
people.... I would have history familiar rather than heroic: and 
think that Mr. Hogarth and Mr. Fielding will give our children a 
much better idea of the manners of the present age in England, 
than the Court Gazette and the newspapers which we get thence. 

Thackeray’s idealism found compensation in the character of 
Henry Esmond, who expresses the chivalry which his creator 
upheld as the flower of birth and breeding. This latent ideal¬ 
ism appears also in the character of Colonel Newcome who is the 
central figure in a great family novel, The Mewcomes (1852-54). 

The Newcomes is the successor of Vanity Fair and Pendennis as 
a picture of London society. Esmond found its sequel in The 
Virginians (1857-59). In the latter year Thackeray became 
editor of the newly founded Cornhill Magazine which sprang into 
being with an initial circulation of over one hundred thousand 
copies. It is characteristic of a certain weakness of will and 
infirmity of purpose that Thackeray disappointed publishers 
and subscribers, who expected with the first number the begin¬ 
ning of his new serial, and gave them only the novelette, Lovel 
the Widower , while Anthony Trollope furnished the pike de 
resistance. For the Cornhill , Thackeray wrote the excellent 
Roundabout Papers which continue the traditions of the English 
essay of Addison, Fielding, Lamb, and Hazlitt. His serial, when 
it appeared, was The Adventures of Philip (1861-62), a feebler 
Pendennis. Like Dickens, he left unfinished a work of much 
promise, Denis Duval , on which he was engaged when he died, 
in 1863. 
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/•Thackeray’s material was characteristically of the upper 
classes, as Dickens’s was of the lower. For him the organization 
of society by families was a reality. He identified his characters 
by the marks which society recognizes; his novels abound in 
genealogy. The persistence of characters and families through 
successive novels, as in Balzac’s works, gives a sense of actuality 
and stability to this social fabric, and bridges the historical gap 
between his, novels of the eighteenth century and those of the 
nineteenth. Henry Esmond’s daughter marries a Warrington 
in Virginia, and her sons are The Virginians who find their aunt, 
Beatrix Esmond, in Madame dc Bernstein. A descendant is 
George Warrington, the friend and confidant of Pendennis. 
The Tiptoff family appears in Barry Lyndon, and a later Earl of 
Tiptoffis a cousin of Mrs. Bute Crawley in Vanity Fair. There is 
a Crawley of Queen’s Crawley in Henry Esmond. Pendennis re¬ 
appears in The Newcomes as the writer of that chronicle, as do 
Becky Sharp and the Barcacrcs family, from Vanity Fair. A 
number of minor characters including the Honorable Mr. 
Dcuceace, created in the Yellowplush Papers, flutter from novel 
to novel. 

For the tragedies involved in the concept of family Thackeray 
has real sympathy, especially for those brought about by the 
marriage of convenience, and by the merging of households 
under the dominance of the mother-in-law. These two themes 
give to The Newcomes somewhat the aspect of a social study. 
The descent into poverty of a family like the Scdleys, in Vanity 
Fair , he treats with penetration, showing the deterioration of 
character amid the sordidness of material surroundings. On 
the generic lower class Thackeray looks down with condescend- 
ing patronage. The only members of it whom he treats with 
understanding are servants. For him the division of classes 
propounds no social question in the deeper sense, as for Dickens, 
Mrs. Gaskell, Kingsley, or Galsworthy. He is aware of personal 
tragedy in the love of the working girl, Fanny Bolton, for Pen¬ 
dennis; but, as Gissing has noted, one has only to consider how 
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differently Dickens would have treated it, to see the limitation of 
Thackeray’s sympathies. His attitude is unconsciously ex¬ 
pressed in Pendennis’s warning: “I may call you Fanny... but 
you mustn’t call me anything but sir, or Mr. Pendennis, if you 
like; for we live in very different stations, Fanny, and don’t think 
I speak unkindly...” And in the end, poor Fanny’s renuncia¬ 
tion is marked down on the bargain counter by letting her fall 
into the arms of Sam Huxter. 

Of the world he knew Thackeray has presented a panorama, 
a comidie humaine in Balzac’s sense, enlivened by a number of 
“specialties” whom he treated broadly, with the pencil of the 
cartoonist. These specialties include Anglo-Indians, Irishmen, 
Jews, Frenchmen, artists, social adventurers, servants, and 
parasites. In depicting these, as well as characters with whom 
he dealt more seriously, he worked constantly from models. 
Mrs. Ritchie, his daughter, tells us that he drew the hero of 
Pendennis , in outward form, from a young man who frequently 
visited their home in Kensington — “a rather short, good-look¬ 
ing young man with a fair placid face.” Lord Steyn was drawn 
from the Marquis of Hertford, a famous rout of the Regency. 
George Warrington owes individuality to Edward FitzGerald. 
When Thackeray was accused of disparaging his own profession 
in his portrait sketches of literary bohemians he wrote: “My 
attempt was to tell the truth, and to tell it not unkindly. I have 
seen the bookseller whom Bludyer robbed of his books. I have 
carried money, and from a noble brother-man-of-lettcrs to some 
one not unlike Shandon in prison, and have watched the beauti¬ 
ful devotion of his wife in that dreary place.” Blanche Amory, 
in Pendennis , was a study from life. Thackeray wrote of meet¬ 
ing her in the train at Southampton: “We talked and persiflated 
all the way to London, and the idea of her will help me to a good 
chapter in which I will make Pendennis and Blanche play at 
being in love, such a wicked, false, humbugging London love as 
two blase London people might act, and half deceive themselves 
that thev were in earnest.” 
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The chief reason for the reality of Thackeray’s characters is 
that they were real to himself. He knew them as fellow in¬ 
habitants of the world. Their appearance and manners, their 
iamuy relations, their clothes and food, the houses they lived in, 
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were part of the identification. Whatever the justice of the 
much quoted remark that he “had no head above the eyes,” it 
must be admitted that his intuitive knowledge, especially of 
women, was nearly perfect. He was not a psychological novelist 
in the modern sense, but he felt his characters. Major Pcndennis 
must be a composite photograph of the elderly clubmen whom 
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Thackeray met daily, but behind the appearance lies reality, 
a distillation of human quality like Falstaffor Uncle Toby whom 
we count among the genuine creations of fiction. Thackeray 
testified to his belief in his characters by giving them their place 
in the tapestry of society which he wove from novel to novel, and 
by his emotional reaction to their- death. The famous story of 
his bursting from his room in tears, exclaiming, “I have killed 
Colonel Ncwcome,” is duplicated by Mrs. Ritchie in reference 
to Pendennis’s mother: “I remember the morning Helen died. 

I was going into the room but he motioned me away. An hour 
afterwards he came into our schoolroom, half laughing and half 
ashamed, and said to us: ‘I do not know what James can have 
thought of me when he came in with the tax-gatherer just after you 
left, and found me blubbering over Helen Pendennis’s death.’”* 
Thackeray’s novels offer constant testimony of their develop¬ 
ment from his journalistic and miscellaneous writing. In 
Vanity Fair may be found abundant traces of this earlier material. 
Following the tradition of his eighteenth-century masters, he 
regarded the novel as a means of unlimited communication be¬ 
tween himself and his audience, “a sort of confidential talk be¬ 
tween writer and reader.” This is a conception of the essayist 
rather than the novelist. Indeed, his sense of reality forbade 
him to take the novel too seriously as a scientific experiment 
governed by law, chemical or psychological. He could never 
have accepted Zola’s solemn pretensions to a realism, mechani¬ 
cal, scientific, absolute. He knew that he was lord of his crea¬ 
tion. Hence he introduces Vanity Fair as a puppet show, in 
which, as master of ceremonies, he begs the attention of the 
audience to his dolls. 

The famous little Becky Puppet has been pronounced to be un¬ 
commonly flexible in the joints, and lively on the wire: the Amelia 
doll, though it has a smaller circle of admirers, has yet been carved 
and dressed with the greatest care by the artist:... and please to 
remark the richly dressed figure of the Wicked Nobleman, on 
which no expense has been spared, and which Old Nick will fetch 
away at the end of this singular performance. 
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This persiflage maintained Thackeray’s early tone of burlesque, 
and was highly objectionable to fellow craftsmen who took 
their art more seriously. In manipulating the novel he could 
afford to take liberties which were impossible to lesser men. 
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Given this conception of his function, and the temptation 
offered by his habit of extempore publication in monthly parts, 
it is not surprising to find Thackeray conspicuously negligent 
of form. In The Newcomes the point of view is that of Pendennis, 
who writes as a friend of the family. But Thackeray does not 
hesitate to endow this character, sometimes apologetically, with 
the novelist’s prerogative of omniscience. Once, indeed, his 
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carelessness of detail went so far as to revive a character who 
in a preceding number had been pronounced dead. Naturally 
in his talk with his reader much matter extraneous to the story 
is introduced, and the story itself is embedded in a mass of 
author’s comment. This matter, however, contributes to the 
atmosphere of reality, and strengthens the illusion that we are 
following an actual experience in an actual world. Thackeray 
realized that he was giving himself freely to his readers, and 
asks for indulgence on all grounds but one: honesty. 

In the course of his volubility the perpetual speaker must o'* 
necessity lay bare his own weaknesses, vanities, peculiarities... 

I have no right to say... you shall not find fault with my art, 01 
fall asleep over my pages; but I ask you to believe that this person 
writing strives to tell the truth. 

Thackeray’s type of novel has been described as panoramic, a 
loose combination of narrative and essay, rising occasionally 
into a dramatic scene of great power. Such is the scene in 
which Rawdon Crawley surprises Becky and Lord Steyn in 
Vanity Fair , or that in which Major Pendennis breaks his 
servant Morgan who attempts blackmail. Henry Esmond , 
written in full before publication, is technically the best executed 
of his novels. The life of the eighteenth century appears in 
scenes which reproduce wonderfully the contemporary feeling 
for men and events. There is the No-Popery riot, a play by 
Wycherley, a religious service by Atterbury, citation of The 
Taller, the casual appearance of Steele, Addison, Swift. There 
are superb dramatic scenes when Lord Mohun kills Viscount 
Castlewood in a duel, when Marlborough and General Webb 
quarrel over the honors of the victory of Wynendael, especially 
when Esmond’s renunciation of his name and estates in favor 
of the Castlewood family is made known to the Duke of Hamil¬ 
ton. The novel culminates in the exciting plot to restore the 
Pretender on the Queen’s death. 

Place as well as event becomes actual through Thackeray’s 
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pen. Recurring throughout Henry Esmond are the scenes of 
Castlewood: 

How well all things were remembered! The ancient towers and 
gables of the Hall darkling against the east, the purple shadows 
on the green slopes, the quaint devices and carvings of the dial, the 
forest crowned heights, the fair yellow plain cheerful with crops 
and corn, the shining river rolling through it towards the pearly 
hills beyond; all these were before us, along with a thousand 
beautiful memories of our youth, beautiful and sad, but as real and 
vivid in our minds as that fair and always remembered scene our 
eyes beheld once more. 

Part of the living quality which distinguishes his writing, and 
no doubt the chief part, lies in the vividness with which scenes, 
people, episodes, were conceived in his mind; but much must 
be granted to the sheer verbal facility with which he projected 
them upon his pages. Thackeray had a gift which is found too 
rarely in the English novel — the gift of style. As Max Bccr- 
bohm has written: “He blew on his pipe and words came trip¬ 
ping round him like children, like pretty little children who arc 
perfectly drilled for the dance or came, did he will it, treading 
on their precedence, like kings, gloomily.” 

Toward society Thackeray is a satirist, but he is a moralist of 
the individual. In the first capacity he is concerned, not with 
large problems of class adjustment, but with personal relations, 
chiefly those arising from the institution of the family. In the 
second, he has a simple moral code, which approves the 
knightly virtues — self-sacrifice, chastity, honesty, loyalty, truth 
in love, kindness — and also intelligence, and reprobates their 
opposites, selfishness, incontinence, hypocrisy and pretense, 
fickleness, mercenary ambition, cruelty, and stupidity. He 
envisages a society which does not exist for the moral improve¬ 
ment of the individual. His virtue does not always gain even 
the reward of more virtue, nor does vice, as he portrays it, 
inevitably bring the penalty of viciousness. Pendennis is a 
modern morality. The cover of the first number bore a vignette 
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of a young man between the forces of good and evil — on one 
side a mother and children, on the other a siren and imps. 
The hero journeys toward the celestial city of true love and 
domestic happiness, with frequent temptations and lapses 
through which he struggles, or out of which he is helped, with 
no gain in strength of character. This ambiguous quality of 
the moral life appears in Thackeray’s contemplation of his own 
accepted virtues; in its excess each bears its proper nemesis. 
The chastity of Helen and Laura Pendennis becomes cruelty in 
their treatment of Fanny Bolton. Amelia Scdley’s mother-love 
makes her an automaton. Dobbin’s constancy is ridiculous. 
Colonel Ncwcome’s honesty and loyalty make him a tool for 
swindling others. Thackeray draws no ideal characters; rather 
he wins interest and sympathy for the flawed and petty creatures 
whom he derisively calls puppets — George and Amelia in 
Vanity Fair are both contemptible, but the scene of their parting 
is poignant with tenderness. ( Dickens finds pathos in situations 
endured by beings of ideal innocence exposed to unrelieved 
villainy. Thackeray makes more pitiful the sorrows of men and 
women, weak, stupid, sinful, absurd, whose sufferings result 
cither from their own failings or from the evils of the world into 
which they have been born. This world Thackeray views with 
melancholy tempered by humor, seeing, as did Antonio, “a 
stage where every man must play a part,” and where the roles 
are apportioned with less regard for the merits of the actor than 
for the caprice of the Manager. J 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE (1815-82) 

A novelist who stands in somewhat the same relation to 
Thackeray as Charles Reade to Dickens, is Anthony Trollope. 
Both Trollope and Reade called themselves realists, each in the 
manner of his master; each followed and illustrated his own 
theory of the novel with a pertinacity and a success which 
make him important in the history of that form. While 
Reade “recorded improbabilities,” satisfied if he could certify 
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unusual events and situations as having actually occurred, 
Trollope was content to “feign probabilities,” to write fiction 
depending on general truth to human life. Henry James says 
of him, “He had a genius for the usual.” Like Jane Austen, 
Trollope made a specialty of domestic life, but his range was 
wider than hers, including politics, ecclesiastical affairs, and 
fashionable life in London and the provinces. With the lower 
class he occupied himself little. Like Jane Austen’s, his repu¬ 
tation has steadily grown; he stands far higher today in the 
scale of English novelists than he did at his death. 

Trollope was regarded in his own day as a faithful craftsman 
who could be depended upon to turn out a certain number of 
words within a stipulated time, and to give his public an almost 
equally dependable amount of the satisfaction which novel 
readers demand. The story of his accomplishment he told with 
remarkable frankness in his Autobiography. He was born in 1815, 
and spent an unpromising youth in an eccentric household. 
His father was a man of ability, but utterly unpractical, and his 
mother supported the family by her writings. At the age of 
nineteen, after some desultory schooling, a position was found 
for him in the Post Office. In his Autobiography he gives a clear 
picture of his hobbledehoyhood, his ignorance, awkwardness, 
and lack of worldly finesse. His emergence from this condition 
was a triumph of character over circumstance almost as remark¬ 
able as that of Dickens, and a personal illustration of a favorite 
theme in the English novel. In 1841 he accepted an assign¬ 
ment to Ireland, a post which no one else wanted, and traveling 
about the country as inspector he found material for his first 
novels, The Macdermots of Ballycloran (1847) and The Kellys and 
the 0 ’ Kellys (1848). A novel based on the French Revolution, 
La Vendte (1850), was at least successful in convincing him that 
he was not an historical novelist. 

Trollope’s association with the cordial Irish people relieved 
his inferiority complex, and he learned to ride to hounds, a 
practice which corrected the timidity of his character and gave 
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him the status of gentleman. On his return to England as 
inspector in the southern counties, he began the series of novels 
about life in a cathedral city where the clergy form the lead¬ 
ing social caste. The Warden (1855), Barchester Towers (1857), 
Dr. Thorne (1858), Framley Parsonage (1861), The Small House at 
Allington (1864), The Last Chronicle of Barset (1867), are usually 
grouped as the Barchester or Cathedral Series and reveal 
Trollope at his best. In 1858 he was sent to Egypt to organize 
the postal service there, and later visited the West Indies, South 
Africa, New Zealand, and the United States; utilizing this 
experience for several books of travel. He retired from the 
Post Office in 1864, and devoted himself entirely to fiction. 
Among the fruits of this more concentrated authorship were 
a series of political novels, Phineas Finn (1869), Phineas Redux 
( I ® 73 )» ar >d The Prime Minister (1876). His only novel with 
distinct social purpose was The Way We Live Now (1875). 
A novel based upon the old plot of identifying a character in 
connection with his inheritance was Is He Popenjoy (1878). 
Other novels to be classed among his best are Orley Farm (1862) 
and The Claverings (1867). 

Trollope’s Autobiography, published in 1883, after his death, 
did his fame no service with his contemporaries. In it he 
explained the process by which he reduced the writing of fiction 
to a system. On beginning a novel he used to prepare a diary 
divided into weeks, and allot to each week the number of pages 
necessary to complete the work by the date set. This number 
varied according to his other duties, from twenty to a hundred 
and twelve pages. After his retirement from the Post Office, he 
rose habitually at five-thirty, and wrote continuously for three 
hours, with his watch before him, exacting from himself two 
hundred and fifty words every quarter of an hour. In bar¬ 
gains with publishers he stipulated with himself the total 
number of words, and never fell short by a single one. On the 
other hand, his excess was very small. He always prided 
himself on completing his work on time; and he earned £70,000 
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by his trade. This exposure of the secrets of production, this 
conversion of an art into a craft, proved a disillusionizing 
revelation for Trollope’s readers, and undoubtedly contributed 
to the unfavorable reaction which his own vast output had 
already begun. 

Like Thackeray, Trollope regarded the novel itself in a 
thoroughly realistic light, and disdained all pretentious theories 
of its art. To him it was a long conversation with his readers, 
designed for “the amusement of the young people of both 
sexes.” He recognized the obligation of the novelist to please, 
but instead of the formula adopted by the Dickens group — 
“Make ’em laugh; make ’em cry; make ’em wait” — he pre¬ 
ferred to rely on “a picture of common life enlivened by humor 
and sweetened by pathos,” with no secrets from his readers. 
In one of the passages of author’s comment in Barchester Towers 
he takes pains to assure them that his heroine, Eleanor Bold, 
shall marry neither one of two unpopular suitors, and proceeds 
“to reprobate that system which goes so far as to violate all 
proper confidence between the author and his reader, by main¬ 
taining nearly to the end of the third volume a mystery as to 
the fate of their favorite personage.” He asserts that this 
mystery is thoroughly artificial, since a remark by a previous 
reader or a peep into the last pages can dissipate it. Further¬ 
more, like Jane Austen, he preferred to conduct his story at the 
expense of his characters rather than of his readers. “Let the 
personages of the drama undergo ever so complete a comedy of 
errors among themselves, but let the spectator never mistake 
the Syracusan for the Ephesian. Otherwise he is one of the 
dupes, and the part of a dupe is never dignified.” Trollope’s 
realistic temperament, like Thackeray’s, disdained the notion 
that he could not do as he would with his own characters. In 
Barchester Towers he pauses to remark that if Eleanor Bold in her 
interview with Mr. Arabin had given way and sobbed, every¬ 
thing would have been explained, and her lover would have 
knelt at her feet and declared his devotion. “But then,” he 
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asks, “where would have been my novel?” The most striking 
instance of this personal control, however, is furnished by the 
account in his Autobiography of making away with Mrs. Proudie, 
wife of the Bishop of Barchcster, who rages through several’ 
novels of the Cathedral Series. 

It was with many misgivings that I killed my old friend Mrs. 
Proudie. I could not, I think, have done it, but for a resolution 
taken and declared under circumstances of great momentary 
pressure. 

It was thus that it came about. I was sitting one morning at 
work upon the novel at the end of the long drawing room of the 
Athenaeum Club, — as was then my wont when I had slept the 
previous night in London. As I was there, two clergymen, each 
with a magazine in his hand, seated themselves, one on one side 
of the fire and one on the other, close to me. They soon began to 
abuse what they were reading, and each was reading some part of 
some noyel of mine. The gravamen of their complaint lay in the 
fact that I reintroduced the same characters so often! “Here,” said 
one, “is that archdeacon w hom we have had in every novel he has 
ever written.” “And here,” said the other, “is the old duke whom 
he has talked about till everybody is tired of him. If I could not 
invent new characters, I would not write novels at all.” Then one 
of them fell foul of Mrs. Proudie. It was impossible for me not to 
hear their words, and almost impossible to hear them and be quiet. 

I got up, and standing between them, I acknowledged myself to 
be the culprit. “As to Mrs. Proudie,” I said, “I will go home and 
kill her before the week is over.” And so I did. 

It would be a mistake to conclude that Trollope’s treatment 
of character was not serious. In the discussion provoked by the 
divergent practice of two schools of novelists, as to whether plot 
or character was the essential element of the novel, Trollope 
stood steadily for character. The plot was to him but the 
vehicle for the characters, and “when you have the vehicle 
without passengers, a story of mystery in which the characters 
never spring to life, you have but a wooden show.” The 
interest of a novel for the reader lies in his sympathy with the 
characters, and to evoke sympathy they must be real — first of 
all, real to the author. Of his own characters Trollope wrote: 
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There is a gallery of them, and of all in that gallery I may say 
that I know the tone of the voice, and the color of the hair, every 
flame of the eye, and the very clothes they wear. Of each man 
I could assert whether he would have said these or the other words; 
of every woman, whether she would then have smiled or so have 
frowned. 

When he felt himself thoroughly possessed by his characters he 
experienced to the full the joy of creation, and he accelerated 
the tempo of his work amazingly. 

At such times I have been able to imbue myself thoroughly with 
the character I have had in hand. I have wandered alone among 
the rocks and woods, crying at their grief, laughing at their ab¬ 
surdities, and thoroughly enjoying their joy. I have been im¬ 
pregnated with my own creations until it has been my only ex¬ 
citement to sit with the pen in my hand, and drive my team before 
me at as quick a pace as I could make them travel. 

Trollope worked within limitations, dealing with characters 
whom he knew and attitudes in which he knew them. Thus, 
in The Last Chronicle of Barset , he excuses himself from entering 
the spiritual lives and functions of clergymen. It was as an 
important strand in the social fabric of the time, with worldly 
interests and associations, alliances and divisions within their 
own realm of ecclesiastical politics, that he considered them, 
because on this ground he met and understood them. 

Carrying his characters from book to book was a practice 
with Trollope. In the Barchester Series from The Warden to 
The Last Chronicle of Barset we have the leading figures of the 
diocese, ranged in two camps: Archdeacon Grantley leading 
the High Church party, and Bishop Proudie, or rather Mrs. 
Proudie, the Evangelicals or Low Church party. As for minor 
characters, Trollope spared himself the trouble of creating new 
ones for each novel. For the upper class he has the Duke of 
Omnium, whose seat is Gatherum Castle, Mr. Plantagenet 
Palliscr, and Lady Dumbello. When a physician is called, it 
is always Sir Omicron Pie. When an academic dignitary is 
wanted, it is the Master of Lazarus. Such recurrences, as 
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l»as been remarked in the case of Thackeray, give the sense of 
a solid and permanent social structure. Family relationship 
and pedigrees are a regular means of identification. Another 
tradition of the English novel he maintained, that of letting his 
humor play with names of characters. In this particular we 
find the only break in Trollope’s realism. When we read that 
the Reverend Mr. Quiverful had fourteen children, wc can, 

as Henry James noted, believe in either the name or the fact' 
but not in both. 

Although Trollope considered the steadily growing acquain¬ 
tance and sympathy both of himself and his readers with the 
persons of his story as his chief dependence, he admired the art 
which produced great dramatic scenes. In fact he declared 
that “a good novel should be both realistic and sensational and 
both in the highest degree.” Action he uses sparingly,’ but 
when it comes it is all the more powerful, and marks the cul¬ 
mination of the reader’s satisfaction. Such action, which 
possesses an emphasis proportionate to the scale of human 
interest on which the novel is constructed, occurs in Barchesler 
Towers when Eleanor Bold boxes the ears of her unwelcome 
suitor, the Reverend Mr. Slope; in The Small House at Allington 
when John Eames beats Mr. Crosbie for jilting Lily Dale- 
in Orley Farm when Lady Mason confesses that she has forged 
the will. Nor did Trollope ignore the necessity of a plot in 
leading up to scenes of dramatic intensity. There is always a 
central theme in his novels, about which the action of the char¬ 
acters revolves. In Framley Parsonage this theme is the oppo¬ 
sition of Lady Lufkin to her son’s marriage to Lucy Robarts 
and the complication is caused by the fact that Lucy’s brother’ 
the Reverend Mark Robarts, holds his living under Lady 
Lufkin’s patronage. In The Last Chronicle of Barset the theme is 
a charge of dishonesty brought against a poverty-stricken clergy¬ 
man. Through three volumes the accusation lies always more 
heavily and tragically against the Reverend Mr. Crawley. 
When the mystery is finally cleared up and Mr. Crawley is told 
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that his innocence is proved, we experience that intense sym¬ 
pathy and joy which Trollope describes as the supreme moment 
of creation. Thus the most pedestrian and least pretentious of 
novelists proves himself master of the resources of the novel and 
of its art. 

THE BRONTES: CHARLOTTE (1816-55); EMILY (1818-48) 
Charlotte, the oldest and most active of the three sisters who 
wrote under the Bronte name, was an admirer of Thackeray, 
whom she credited with a moral enthusiasm which he would 
have disclaimed. She dedicated to him the second edition of 
her novel Jane Eyre , and wrote in the preface: 

There is a man in our own days whose words are not framed to 
tickle delicate ears; who, to my thinking, comes before the great 
ones of society, much as the son of Imlah came before the throned 
Kings of Judah and Israel; and who speaks truth as deep, with a 
power as prophet-like and as vital — a mien as dauntless and as 
daring. Is the satirist of “Vanity Fair” admired in high places? 

I can not tell; but I think if some of those among whom he curls 
the Greek fire of his sarcasm, and over whom he flashes the levin- 
brand of his denunciation, were to take his warnings in time — 
they or their seed might yet escape a fatal Ramoth-Gilcad. 

This preface reveals the outstanding qualities of Charlotte 
Bronte as a novelist — her intensity of feeling and expression, 
and her insistence upon the moral point of view in regard to a 
world of which she was pathetically ignorant. These traits 
were intensified by the isolation in which the family lived. 
The Reverend Patrick Bronte held the living of Haworth in 
Yorkshire. There were born to him five daughters and a son. 
The mother died in 1821 when Charlotte, the third daughter, 
was five years old. Three years later the four older .girls were 
sent to Cowan Bridge School. The building proved to be 
unsanitary; the two oldest children died, and Charlotte and he* 
younger sister Emily were brought home. In the gloomy village 
of Haworth, shut in by hills, the three girls at the sad little 
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rectory found two sources of relief. One was out-of-doors, the 
moor country about them, bleak, wild, and free; the other 
was indoors, in writing of life as they would have it. Thus the 
romantic escape both in nature and in imagination was a 
natural and necessary part of their lives. 

In 1831 Charlotte was sent to school at Roehead, where four 
years later she became a teacher. She planned to set up a 
school of her own, and being advised to perfect her French, she 
with her sister Emily went to Brussels in 1842, to study and 
teach in a pensionnat kept by M. and Mme. Heger. This was 
the most important event in Charlotte’s life. She fell in love 
with M. Heger, and after her return to England she continued 
to write to him — beautiful and pathetic letters, which reveal 
her passion and her tragic sense of its hopelessness. Life in the 
rectory was more than ever gloomy. Patrick Bronte became 
blind; the brother, Branwell, an art student in London, threw 
away his brilliant gifts by dissipation. More than ever the 
sisters were driven back on the life of imagination. In 1846 
they published jointly a volume of poems signed Currcr, Ellis 
and Acton Bell, of which scarcely a copy was sold. Charlotte 
had written a novel based on her experience at Brussels, The 
Professor , for which she could not find a publisher, but her 
second novel, Jane Eyre , was accepted by Smith and Elder, and 
almost simultaneously in 1847 novels by her sisters were pub¬ 
lished: Wuthering Heights , by Emily, and Agnes Grey } by Anne. 
This unusual debut caught public attention, and the next year 
Charlotte and Anne made a visit to London, where they met 
Thackeray and received much literary advice. While Charlotte 
was working on her next novel, the family tragedy became com¬ 
plete with the death of Branwell and her two remaining sisters. 
Her new book, Shirley , appeared in 1849; and Villette , a rewritten 
version of her Brussels experience, in 1853. She married her 
father’s curate, Mr. Nicholls, in 1854, the year before her own 
death. The tragic life and early death of the three sisters in 
their youthful promise has given to their story a poignancy 
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wo“ £££■“ h “ coramemorate d in his poeo, -'Ha- 

The two sides of Charlotte Bronth’s nature are seen in her life 
On the one hand, she was a realist, directing her father's house, 
guiding her sisters, preparing to set up a school. On the other 
she was a romanticist, seeking escape from the dull routine of 
reality m a world of her dreams. She and her sisters wrote as 
a means of relieving the tedium of their lives, but it occurred to 
Chanottespracuc 31 mind that this exercise might be a means 
of livelihood. In 1837 she wrote to Robert Southey who as 
Poet Laureate was the official head of English letters, and sen* 
him some of her poems. He wrote back a discouraging reply 
Literature cannot be the business of a woman’s life, and ii 
ought not to be. The more she is engaged in her proper duties, 
the less leisure will she have for it, even as an accomplishment 
and a recreation.” 


It was both as realist and as romanticist that Charlotte 
Bronte wrote her first published novel, Jane Eyre. After their 
return from Brussels in 1844 the sisters took up their old habit of 
writing and talking over their work. On one occasion Charlotte 
told her sisters that they were morally wrong in making their 
heroines beautiful as a matter of course. When they replied 
that it was impossible to make a heroine interesting on other 
terms, she replied: “I will prove to you that you are wrong: 

I will show you a heroine as plain and as small as myself, who 
shall be as interesting as any of yours.” Jane Eyre begins her 
autobiographical tale with an account of school life at Lowood, 
where the system was narrowly evangelical and the spirit one of 
persecution. From this wretched place Jane goes as governess 
to the niece of Mr. Rochester, at Thomfield. There is a mystery 
in the house. Jane hears the sound of demoniac laughter, 
“distinct, formal, mirthless.” A face appears at her bedside, 
“a discolored face, a savage face” with fearful red eyes and 
a “blackened inflation of the lineaments.” Mr. Rochester falls 


in love with Jane, and Jane responds with all the passion of her 



nature. Their marriage is halted at the altar by the declaration 
of an impediment, and the mysterious inhabitant of the house is 
revealed as the mad wife of Mr. Rochester. Jane leaves Thorn- 
held and wanders about the country until she finds refuge in the 
home of St. John Rivers, a clergyman preparing to go to India 
as a missionary. He has persuaded her to go with him when she 

T JanC! Jand ” 11 is voice of Rochester. 
I hornneld has burned down and in a frenzy of renunciation 

trying to save his insane wife, Rochester has lost his eyesight. 
The last chapter begins: “Reader, I married him.” 

It has been necessary to examine Jane Eyre somewhat fully 
m order to appreciate its mingling of realistic and romantic 
elements. The life at Lowood is that of Cowan Bridge School 
of which Miss Bronte had her own unhappy experience. Thence 
she plunges into romance. Thornfield and Mr. Rochester are 
born of desire and imagination. A conscious touch of realism 
on the evening of Mr. Rochester’s proposal, among the scents of 
sweet-briar and southernwood, jasmine, pink, and rose, is the 
smell of his cigar. The mystery of the mad wife furnishes 
a replacement for Gothic horrors. Nature is constantly used to 
provide a sympathetic background for the mood of the story and 
in one notable instance it is used symbolically to foreshadow 
coming events. On a stormy evening before the interrupted 
ceremony, Jane sees a chestnut tree shattered by lightning. 

The cloven halves were not broken from each other, for the 
firm base and strong roots kept them unsundered below. 

“You did right to hold fast to each other,” I cried, as if the 
monster splinters were living things, and could hear’ me “I 
think, scathed as you look, and charred and scorched, there must 
be a httle sense of life in you yet, rising out of that adhesion at the 
faithful, honest roots; you will never have green leaves more — 
never see birds making nests and singing idyls in your boughs- the 
time of pleasure and love is over with you; but you are not deso¬ 
late: each of you has a comrade to sympathize with him in his 
decay.” 

§ 

The account of Jane’s wanderings across the country is realistic 
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as is the life of the Rivers family, which furnishes a homely back¬ 
ground for the surprising events and revelations, culminating 
in the telepathic communication from Rochester, with which 
the novel closes. Jane’s character is a meeting-place for the two 
forces. In spite of Charlotte Bronte’s insistence that her heroine 
was like herself only in physical resemblance, Jane Eyre drew 
from her creator her salient gift of passion. It was this which 
distinguished her from previous Victorian heroines and made 
her story, in the opinion of the Quarterly Review , unfit for young 
ladies to read. 

Critics appreciated the power of Jane Eyre , drawn directly 
from the personality of its author, and also its faults. On her 
visit to London, George H. Lewes, later the husband and adviser 
of George Eliot, told Miss Bronte to read Jane Austen and write 
of life known at first-hand. Accordingly, in the objective, de¬ 
tached manner of her predecessor, she begins Shirley with a dec¬ 
laration to her readers. “Do you anticipate sentiment, and 
poetry, and reverie? Do you expect passion, and stimulus, and 
melodrama? Calm your expectations; reduce them to a lowly 
standard. Something real, cool and solid lies before you; some¬ 
thing unromantic as Monday morning.” The scene of the 
story is a Yorkshire village, much like Haworth. The hero¬ 
ine, Shirley Keeldar, is a portrait of Emily Bronte; her foil is 
Caroline Helstone, who represents Charlotte with the romantic 
element of imagination left out. The Reverend Mr. Helstone 
is Patrick Bronte. Other friends are introduced, with no 
connection with the plot, and are addressed in the lyrical 
apostrophes to which Miss Bronte was addicted. The incidents 
reveal the poverty of the author’s experience. One of the epi¬ 
sodes which Miss Bronte treats with the emphasis proper to 
a battle, is the “school treat,” in which a procession of children 
belonging to the Established Church encounters a similar pro¬ 
cession of Dissenters in a narrow lane, and under the leadership 
of Mr. Helstone and Shirley, puts them to rout. There is also 
a riot of the disaffected workmen at a factory, doubtless drawn 
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from reports of such occurrences which reached the rectory of 
Haworth. In her extensive author’s comment, Miss Bronte 
attempts the manner of Thackeray, but she was too closely at¬ 
tached to her characters, she felt too deeply all that concerned 
them, to achieve his easy, mocking style. Disappointment in 
love was a terrible reality in her own life. “A lover masculine, 
so disappointed, can speak and urge explanation, a lover 
feminine can say nothing: if she did the result would be shame 
and anguish, inward remorse for self-treachery.” 

Her comment on society is equally bitter: 

Commonplace young ladies can be quite as hard as common¬ 
place young gentlemen — quite as worldly and selfish. Those who 
suffer should always avoid them; grief and calamity they despise; 
they seem to regard them as the judgments of God on the lowly. 
With them to “love” is merely to contrive a scheme for achieving a 
good match: to be “disappointed” is to have their scheme seen 
through and frustrated. They think the feelings and projects of 
others, on the subject of love, similar to their own, and judge them 
accordingly. 

Always, Miss Bronte allows her prejudices full swing. Her 
first page contains a sarcastic reference to the “abundant shower 
of curates which has lately fallen on the north of England,” of 
which the rectory of Haworth, in its master’s blindness, had its 
full share. Anglo-Catholics and Dissenters are alike targets for 
her scorn. On the other hand there is a naive touch which 
reveals her love for the language which she endured so much to 
learn. “She took those thin fingers between her two little 
hands — she bent her head ‘et les effleura de ses levres’ (I put 
that in French, because the word ‘effleurer’ is an exquisite 
word).” On the whole, Shirley is interesting as the effort of 
a great writer to realize in the novel an ideal not her own; but 
her chief character, for which she had a noble model, remains 
a monumental figure, the ancestress, as Miss May Sinclair has 
remarked, of George Meredith’s women. 

Villette is based upon the most important event in Miss 
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Bronte’s life, her stay in Brussels. As in her other novels, she 
remains closely attached to her characters. The heroine, Lucy 
Snowe, tells her story in the first person; her attempt to teach 
English to a class of rebellious Belgian girls, her examination 
under the eyes of two masters, “a pair of cold blooded fops and 
pedants, skeptics and scoffers, ’ are slight incidents treated with 
an intensity which belongs to major catastrophes. Against 
things foreign, especially the nude in painting, Miss Bronte 
shows the prejudices of the English maiden lady in full cry. In 
construction we meet the disconcerting circumstance of begin¬ 
ning the book with a set of characters who are introduced as 
principals, and then quietly dropped when the author loses 
interest in them. With one of the scoffing professors Lucy 
Snowe falls in love. Despite the jealous vigilance of the owner 
of the school, Madame Beck, their love prospers, and Professor 
Paul Emanuel has arranged a school of her own for Lucy before 
he leaves on a mysterious errand which keeps him abroad for 
three years. Lucy has everything in readiness for his return, 
but a fearful storm rages for seven days, strewing the ocean with 
wrecks. Nevertheless, we are curtly bidden to supply a happy 
ending. This conclusion was enigmatic to contemporary read¬ 
ers, and only recently, when Charlotte Bronte’s letters to M. 
Hegcr were published, did the solution suggest itself. To have 
a school with him was a dream so sacred that even in fiction she 
dared not picture it as accomplished, but must temper with 
evasion the boldness of her wish. 

The faults in Charlotte Bronte’s novels must be dwelt upon 
because they reveal the groping, casual character of the English 
novel as a literary form, the more significantly since the work is 
by a woman of genius. They are personal documents written 
with an eloquence which springs from deep feeling. In one 
direction this feeling found complete utterance. Charlotte 
Bronte’s experience was limited in respect to the outer world, but 
her inner life received constant inspiration and sympathy from 
nature. The breath of the Yorkshire moors blows steadily 
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across her landscape. Even in Brussels Lucy Snowc finds 
nature a background for her moods. "I saw coining night 
clouds, trailing low, like banners drooping.’’ 



EMILY BRONTE 

(From a painting by Patrick Branwcll Bronte. Cou.toy. Xational Portrait Gallery. 


This may be said even more emphatically of Emily Bronte’s 
novel, Wuthering Heights, a book which remains mysterious, de¬ 
spite the explanations furnished by psychologicafstudies in 
general, and analysis of the author in particularV It is a story 
clumsily introduced and told by an illiterate servant, in a style 
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which is Emily Bronte’s own. vfhe scene is the Yorkshire 
moors, under the bleak winds and snows of winter, the timid 
blooming of spring, and the brief hot sunshine of summer. Mr. 
Earnshaw has adopted a waif whom he names Heathcliff, and 
to whom his daughter Catherine is fatally attracted. The love 
between Heathcliff and Catherine, the passion and torment 
which these two untamed beings wreak upon one another until 
death and after death, make a tale of strange, savage power. 
The diabolism of Heathcliff and the return of, Catherine’s 
loving, frightened ghost are alike supernatural/ The story is 
as remote from human society as is the old stone house called 
“Wuthering Heights” because of its exposed situation. The 
Lintons, Edgar and Isabella, whom Catherine and Heathcliff 
marry, represent the normal life of this world, but they ar<f 
swept into the private world which their companions inhabit.j 
In her Life and Private History of Emily Bronte , Miss Romer Wil¬ 
son secs Wuthering Heights as a continuation of Emily’s early 
writings which express a black rebellion, a seething agony of 
vengcfulncss and aspiration quite different from the impassive 
front their author turned upon the world. Her secret self was 
more hidden in life than Charlotte’s, and more disguised in her 
book; yet just as we can say that Charlotte Bronte’s heroines 
were created in her own image, so we can feel that Emily spoke 
in her own person through Catherine Earnshaw’s passionate 
declaration, “I am Heathcliff!” Catherine and Heathcliff, 
united by a bond both more and less than human, together 
incarnate the tortured spirit of the girl who interrupted her 
drab routine of household labors to race madly across the moor, 
or to write and hide away poems so revealing that their dis¬ 
covery and public appearance were a violation from which she 
never recovered. Novel and verse present the record of a fierce 
power turned in upon itself, rending itself with wild desire, 
never subdued, never victorious, never reconciled. 

So stood I, in Heaven’s glorious sun, 

And in the glare of Hell; 
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My spirit drank a mingled tone, 

Of seraph’s song, and demon's moan; 
What my soul bore, my soul alone 
Within itself may tell! 


GEORGE BORROW (1803-81) 

George Borrow’s work is on the border line between fiction 
and autobiography. He was a man born to adventure, of 
which he found plenty in his work as agent of the Bible Society 
carrying the Scriptures to remote parts of the earth. He early 
fell in with the Gypsies, on whose dialects he became an author¬ 
ity. His first original book, The Zincali (1841), was an account 
of the Gypsies in Spain. It was The Bible in Spain (1843) which 
made him famous overnight. With its hairbreadth escapes 
from bandits and revolutionaries, its portraits of high officials 
and low ruffians, its glimpses of picturesque scenery, city squalor, 
and prison cell, its combination of physical hardihood and reli¬ 
gious fervor, this book offered a blend of romance, godliness, and 
edifying information calculated to enthrall the contemporary 
public. It also awakened enough interest in the narrator to 
evoke after long delay the “autobiography” Lavengro (1851), 
describing Borrow’s childhood, his literary misfortunes in Lon¬ 
don, and subsequent wanderings in England, where he improved 
his earlier acquaintance with the Gypsies and developed his 
rancor against Popery, radicalism, and all that he held subver¬ 
sive of England and the Church of England. Critics and public, 
however, resented Lavengro , deeming it neither fiction nor truth, 
its real life portraits malicious, its spirit immoral, its detail 
vulgar. In the sequel, The Romany Rye (1857), Borrow answered 
back with an amazing appendix, wherein he vaunted his own 
works and taunted his “viper” critics with overlooking the mis¬ 
takes he had included just to trap them. 

There is much of the picaresque in Borrow, whose writing was 
greatly influenced by his admiration of Defoe. But it is a mon¬ 
grel picaresque, mingling with its jumble of action, description, 
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information, a definite patriotism, religion, and morality — even 
in Lavengro , which superficially seems godless enough. In this 
book, and The Romany Rye , his style is a mixture of Biblical 
idiom, roguish jargon, and simple straightforward writing, 
unified by vividness of conviction and perception, and bright¬ 
ened by intermittent gleams of humor. The final effect is one 
of artlessncss, which subordinates all technical considerations to 
the thing that gives the works of Borrow a lasting place in 
English literature: the unique personality and fiery spirit of the 
man who believed in the words of Lavengro’s errant Brunhildc, 
Isopel Berners, that the best rule of life is to “fear God and take 
your own part”; his zest for adventure, human or philological, 
which was so keen that it acted as a magnet to draw adventure 
to him wherever he roamed, and as an illumined mirror to make 
those same adventures live again in his writings. 

RICHARD DODDRIDGE BLACKMORE (1825-1900) 

A novelist who held for a time an important place in Victorian 
fiction, and who still is known by a single book, is Richard 
Doddridge Blackmore. i He was sent to school at Tiverton, in 
the region which, with Charles Kingsley and Thomas Hardy, 
he was to make famous, graduated at Oxford, and was called to 
the bar. A timely legacy enabled him to pursue his tastes, gar¬ 
dening and literature. His first novel, Clara Vaughan (1864), 
was a story of mysterious crime of the popular sensational type. 
Cradock Nowell was published in Macmillan's Magazine in 1865- 
66. Then, in 1869, Lorna 'Doone made its author famous. It 
takes its historical background from the legendary exploits of 
a band of outlaws who had their stronghold near Exeter, in the 
time of Charles II, and from whom the peasant hero, John 
Ridd, rescues Lorna. The Maid of Sker appeared in 1872, with 
its scene in Wales, and eleven other novels followed during the 

I ext thirty years. 

Like Scott in his celebration of Scotland Blackmore displays 
otably in his novels: a love of English landscape, of English 
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history, and of English character. His treatment of the first is 
clearly derived from personal recollection, colored by romantic 
imagination. His observation of animal and plant life under 
changing conditions was acute, and gives a powerful effect of 
the drama of nature in its threatening accumulation of forces, 
culminating in catastrophe. The drought in Clara Vaughan , fol¬ 
lowed by deluge, the gathering and breaking of the great storm 
in Cradock Nowell , above all the great winter in Lorna Doone , 
with its insidious creeping frost, its overwhelming snowfall, its 
freezing cold, followed by thaw, rain, and flood — these place 
him with Conrad as a master of weather. 

His history was drawn from local legends, especially of the 
period of the threatened Napoleonic invasion just before his 
birth, and of its national hero, Nelson. Springhaven (1887), is 
among the best historical novels of this time. Like Scott and 
Kingsley he had a definite attitude toward the past as embody¬ 
ing ideals of national character valuable for the present. His 
titular heroes and heroines tend to follow the romantic con¬ 
vention, from which Lorna Doom is rescued by extraordinary 
simplicity and charm. His local types, particularly Davy 
Llewellyn, who tells the story of The Maid of Sker , and John 
Ridd, the peasant hero and narrator of Lorna Doom , have origi¬ 
nality and distinction. In the latter Blackmore seems to have 
accepted Wordsworth’s theory of poetry as the speech of ordi¬ 
nary men under the influence of passion. John Ridd’s prose in 
such moments tends to become lyrical and metrical. 

“I knew quite well while all my heart was burning hot within 
me, and my eyes were shy of hers, and her eyes were shy of mine, 
for certain and forever this I knew — as in a glory — that Lorna 
Doone had now begun, and would go on, to love me.” 

Blackmore’s peasants have the primitive human qualities of 
Scott’s and Hardy’s, although the art with which they are pre¬ 
sented is less spontaneous. In his plots, Blackmore shows the 
influence of the sensational novelists. He fell back on the old 
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devices -- loss of identity, abduction, forged documents, and 
disputed inheritance. On the whole the derivative elements in 
Blackmore outweighed the original, with always the magnificent 
exception of Lorna Doone — a genuine flowering of genius, a 
masterpiece of romantic achievement. 

VARIOUS VICTORIANS 

Henry Kingsley (1830-76), younger brother of Charles Kings¬ 
ley, enjoyed a considerable vogue in the sixties. His first novel, 
Ravenshoe (1862), may be described as a cross between Charles 
Kingsley and Wilkie Collins. It shows the former’s patriotism, 
his feeling for the scenery of Devonshire, his prejudice against 
Catholics, his fondness for athletics and sport, rowing, horse 
racing, hunting, coursing, and fishing. It has something too 
of Charles Kingsley’s jaunty style, his bluff, off-hand manner 
toward his reader, and his rather mechanical humor. On the 
other hand, the plot, based upon the stock theme of mysterious 
identity, is given a double turn. Charles Ravenshoe is disin¬ 
herited by the discovery that he is a changeling, and then rein¬ 
stated by the discovery of a parish register which proves the 
marriage of his grandfather into the peasant family to which the 
hero owes his birth. In the interval, Ravenshoe serves in the 
Crimea, a fact which gives the novel a place in the war fiction of 
the time. Austin Elliott (1863) 1S ^ css sensational in plot, and 
more serious in its discussion of religious and political themes 
growing out of the Tractarian Movement and Peel’s repeal of 
the Corn Laws. Elliott’s sentence for serving as second in 
a duel gives opportunity for a glimpse of prison life and a de¬ 
scription of a convict riot. Altogether, the novel in its deriva¬ 
tive character bears witness to the continued interest of the 
public in certain major social themes. 

The military novel as a specialty belonged by inheritance to 
James Grant (1822-87). He was bom in Edinburgh, a relative' 
on his mother’s side of Scott. His father had been an officer un¬ 
der Wellington. Grant himself served in the army as ensign, 
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but gave up the career for literature. His most famous novel, 
entitled, The Romance of War , or the Highlanders in Spain (1845), 
deals with the Peninsular Campaign and Waterloo, in competi¬ 
tion with Charles O'Malley. Grant evidently felt that a corrective 
to the playboy spirit of Lever’s heroes was needed, for Frank Hil- 
ton , or the Queen’s Own (1855) is called “A Companion to Harry 
Lorrequer .” Grant intersperses among his military exploits 
complicated love affairs, but his heroes are deadly serious 
about both. Spain, in The Romance of War, affords an abundance 
of romantic adventure, banditti, bull-fights, duels, but there is 
no practical joking. Grant writes with complacent patriotism 
of his nation: “Our own are the finest looking as well as the 
best troops in the world,” he assures his readers. Again: “The 
slaughter among the French was immense, but their case might 
have been very different had they stood firm and shown front, as 
British infantry would have done.” The details of military 
operations are given generously, and, as in Marryat, there is 
poignant description of the horrors of war, but realism is 
drowned in glory. Altogether Grant is credited with fifty-six 
novels, of which Lady Wedderburris Wish is noteworthy as being 
part of the scanty literary result of the Crimean War, and as 
introducing the hospital at Scutari, as well as the battlefields of 
the Alma and Balaclava. 

A specialty of English literature closely connected with war is 
sport, of which no other people has made such imaginative use. 
Sport may be said to enter the English novel in Tom Jones with 
Squire Western’s fox hunting. It is a considerable motive in 
Scott, as a part of the historical or local background. It became 
a source of humor with Pierce Egan, Surtees, and Dickens. It 
furnished some brilliant passages to Charles and Henry Kings¬ 
ley. Cricket, football, and rowing undoubtedly account for the 
popularity of the fiction of school and university life, as por¬ 
trayed by Thomas Hughes, and hockey and tennis appear in 
recent feminine counterparts to his immortal books. Trollope 
and Reade found the hunting-field an animating feature in fic- 
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tion. Of field sports George John Whyte-Melville (1821-78) 
<s peculiarly the exponent. He served in the army and was 
engaged in the Crimean War, of which he wrote in The Interpreter 
'or 8 ' , He P rac, ' ced the historical novel in Holmby House 
l 1 860) the scene of which is laid in the reign of Charles I 
and The Queen’s Maries (1862), concerning Queen Mary of Scot¬ 
land. Holmby House opens with a spirited scene of falconry, and 
ox hunting furnishes vivid episodes for Market Harborough (1861) 
and others. It adds a certain poignancy to Whyte-Melville’s 
fiction to remember that he was killed while riding to hounds. 

The orthodox practitioner of the historical novel after Scott 
was neither Bulwer nor Ainsworth, but G. P. R. James (1801- 
60). He began to write historical fiction early enough to 
receive the praise of Scott for Sir John Chiverton (1826), and for 
Richelieu (1829), which is among his best. It is difficult to assign 
precedence, however, in the long list of 77 titles comprising 198 
volumes, all of which follow a formula satirized by Thackeray 
in “Barbazure” among the Novels by Eminent Hands. Not all of 
James’s novels begin with two horsemen riding at dusk, but 
the combination of history and melodrama is fairly constant. 
James prided himself, as did Bulwer, on accuracy in detail of 
historical character and event, and he learned the art of plot, 
perhaps, with the help of Dumas; but he lacks the vitality of 
both, and especially the humor and the homely realism of Scott. 
He remains a rather forbidding monument to the continued 
popularity of the literary form to which he devoted himself. 

Margaret O. W. Oliphant (1828-97) was a woman of letters 
whose writings included history, biography, travel, and a large 
number of novels. To fiction she brought first of all the local 
color of her native Scotland; second, a strong interest in religion 
and ecclesiastical affairs; andfinally, a considerable command of 
the literary values which the sensational school had made cur¬ 
rent. Among her Scotch novels, Merkland (1851) is typical. 
The Chronicles of Carlingford series (1863-65) represent her 
ecclesiastical interest. The Perpetual Curate (1864) having as its 
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background the Established Church, and Salem Chapel (1863), 
a Dissenting body. In the latter a fastidious young minister, 
suffering from the bad manners and lack of cultivation of his 
congregation, finds himself unexpectedly at the center of a 
mystery plot. Mrs. Oliphant’s religious interest carried her 
beyond ecclesiastical politics into the world of the hereafter, of 
which A Little Pilgrim in the Unseen (1882), like Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps’s Gates Ajar, is an imaginative rendering. 

The domestic quality of Victorian life, combined with the 
religious interest, found expression in Charlotte Mary Yonge 
(1823-1901) whose Heir of Redtclyffe (1853) and The Daisy Chain 
(1856) admitted a mild flavor of romance. Miss Yonge’s 
home was at Hurseley, of which John Keble, one of the leaders 
of the Oxford Movement, was rector, and her sympathies were 
strongly with the High Church party. 

Another popular novelist of the same religious-domestic 
school was Dinah Maria Mulock (Mrs. Craik), whose John 
Halifax, Gentleman (1857) reveals the middle class, with its evan¬ 
gelical faith and sturdy morality, with its industry blessed by 
worldly success, under a far more gracious light than that shed 
by Mrs. Trollope or Samuel Butler. 

George MacDonald (1824-1905) enjoyed great popularity 
among Victorian readers as a novelist of intellectual power and 
high ideals. Following his graduation from Aberdeen Univer¬ 
sity he became a clergyman. Later he lived in Manchester 
where he was much influenced by F. D. Maurice, associated 
with Charles Kingsley in leading the Broad Church Move¬ 
ment. MacDonald’s fiction is above all earnest. His Annals of 
a Quiet Neighborhood (1866) is a story of a small town parish told 
by its vicar, with something of the domesdc quality of Cranford. 
MacDonald’s strength in fiction came from his native Scotland, 
which continued to hold for English readers something of the 
lure of the distant and strange. The Portent (r 864) turns on the 
gift of second-sight among the Highlanders. Robert Falconer 
(1868) is typical of MacDonald’s fiction, in its Scotch back- 
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ground and character, and its view of religious life, deeply 
spiritual and free from the control of institutions which the 
author found deadening. 

The Scotch strain in fiction was continued by William Black 
(1841-78), born in Glasgow, whose novels were in high demand 
as serials for English and American magazines. A Daughter of 
Heth (1871) reverts to the theme of Miss Ferrier’s Marriage, a 
foreign heroine introduced into Scotch domestic life; only’in 
Black’s case the alien is French. A Princess of Thule (1874) takes 
us to the Hebrides for a romance which is presently subjected to 
the harsh realism of London. The northern scene of the island 
of Lewis, the simplicity of the islanders, the naive beauty of 
the Princess, show Black at his best. Madcap Violet (1876) in¬ 
troduces an English heroine, the description of whose boyish 
charm is belied by her participation in a preposterous Victo¬ 
rian plot. Black’s chief gift was for revealing the beauty of 
womanhood against a rugged background. This is the note of 
his historical novel, Judith Shakespeare (1884) in which he turned 
back to the seventeenth century to find a domestic romance in 
the dramatist’s household. 

Joseph Henry Shorthousc (1834-1903) shared the religious 
interest of the time to which, like Newman in Callista (1856) 
and Charles Kingsley in Hypatia , he gave form in the historical 
novel. John Inglesant (1880) is a remarkably close and illumi¬ 
nating study of the seventeenth century, in which he portrays 
the religious types which anticipated so strikingly those of his 
own period. The book makes large drafts upon contemporary 
writers. Shorthouse worked on his novel for ten years and 
finally published it at his own expense in 1880. It gradually 
gained recognition as one of those historical novels in which 
scholarship of the period is blended with aesthetic perception 
of it. 



CHAPTER XII 

GEORGE ELIOT, MEREDITH, HARDY 
GEORGE ELIOT ( 1819 - 80 ) 


Sir Edmund Gosse tells us that in 1876 he used to see, driving 
about London, “a large thickset sibyl, dreamy and immobile, 
whose massive features, somewhat grim when seen in profile, 
were incongruously bordered by a hat, always in the height of 
the Paris fashion, which in those days commonly included an 
immense ostrich feather,” a hat at once “provincial and pa¬ 
thetic.” This was George Eliot at the height of her fame. 
Anthony Trollope, writing his Autobiography at this time, admits 
that George Eliot would generally be accorded the first rank 
among English novelists, although he claims that place for 
Thackeray. To him George Eliot’s novels lacked the pleasure¬ 
giving quality essential to fiction. But this was precisely the 
ground of George Eliot’s preeminence among the serious-minded 
Victorians, 'it was maintained that she had made the novel 
: something far'more than an entertainment. In her hands it 
! became an analysis and interpretation of the moral nature, 
a stimulus to ri ght livin g.. 

Undoubtedly the decline of George Eliot’s reputation was due 
to the very qualities which led her contemporaries to place her 
with Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe. But it must be added 
that these qualities were innate in her personality and strength¬ 
ened by her experience. If she had not been the kind of novelist 
she was, she would not have been a novelist at all. 


The writer whom we know as George Eliot was born Novem¬ 
ber 22, 1819, at Arbury Farm in Warwickshire, and christened 
Mary Ann Evans. Her father, Robert Evans, was agent and 
manager of estates for several landed gentlemen in the county. 
From him she drew her first great character, Adam Bede. Her 
mother, who possessed the good sense and humor of Mrs. 
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Poyser in the same novel, died in 1836. Mary Ann was sent to 
school at Coventry, where she met the local intellectuals, es¬ 
pecially Mr. and Miss Hennell. Charles Hennell had written 
An ln( i mr y Concerning the Origin of Christianity , and it was largely 
through his influence that Miss Evans came to doubt the his¬ 
toric faith in which she had been brought up. She herself 
translated one of the early works of the higher criticism — 
Strauss’s Life of Jesus . After the death of her father she was 
abroad for a time, and returning to London became assistant 
editor of the Westminster Review , the organ of the radicals. For 
this quarterly she wrote elaborate essays on “Worldliness and 
Other-Worldlincss: The Poet Young,” and “Evangelical Teach¬ 
ing: Dr. Cumming.” Among the radicals of the day whom she 
met in London was George Henry Lewes, a journalist, philos¬ 
opher, and author of the Life of Goethe. Lewes had been mar¬ 
ried; his wife had left him and he had taken her back. After 
a second desertion he had no remedy in divorce under the Eng¬ 
lish law, and thus, when he and Miss Evans fell in love, they 
decided to live together without marriage. Their union 
shocked conventional opinion, but it was respected by intel¬ 
ligent people. The last word on this debated subject was 
spoken by Dr. Jowett, Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 
When a tutor objected to his receiving Mr. and Mrs. Lewes on 
the ground that they were not legally married, he inquired 

calmly: “Mr.-, are you speaking to me as a Christian or as 

a man of the world?” 

The union with Lewes was an intellectual stimulus to Miss 
Evans. Her diary and letters, written during a visit to Ger¬ 
many, are full of her delight in modern culture — in music, 
painting, and literature. She was also interested in the new 
developments of science which blended with her love for nature. 
Of a visit to Cornwall she wrote: “Not a tree to be seen, but 
there are grand granite hills on the coast, and furze covered 
hills with larks soaring and singing above them, and zoological 
wonders on the shore to fill our bottles and our souls at once.” 
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Lewes was a follower of the French philosopher Auguste Comte, 
who had founded a religion based on the scientific account of 
the universe, without supernatural sanctions. This “religion 
of humanity,” or Positivism, was substantially that of George 
Eliot, although she never formally joined the organization. 

After her return to London, Miss Evans wrote her first story, 
“The Sad Fortunes of the Reverend Amos Barton,” which was 
published in 1856 in Blackwood's Magazine , under the name 
George Eliot. This and other novelettes made up a volume 
called Scenes from Clerical Life (1858). 

A story which her aunt, a Methodist preacher, had told her of 
sitting up with a girl convicted of child murder, on the night be¬ 
fore her execution, and accompanying her to the scaffold next 
day, had remained fixed iifher memory, and became the leading 
incident of her first full-length novel, Adam Bede (1859), her 
aunt appearing as Dinah Morris. The Mill on the Floss (i860) 
begins with a wonderfully true and appealing account of child 
life. In Maggie Tulliver, George Eliot caught the spirit of her 
own girlhood, and her relation with her brother suggested that 
of Maggie and Tom. The next year, in Silas Marner , she gave to 
English fiction a genuine classic. 

The material for these early novels was drawn from her own 
early life in the country, treated with freshness and charm. In 
her next novel, Romola (1863), she attempted a masterpiece of 
historical accuracy and ethical significance, for which she made 
a laborious investigation of Florence in the time of Savonarola. 
Unfortunately, the study of documents and monuments failed 
to bring the breath of life. Romola was sold to the Cornhill 
Magazine for the great sum of £7000, but as George Eliot said 
afterwards, it was written at the price of her youth. Felix 
Holt, Radical , published in 1866, was a study of the English 
political and social scene at the time of the Reform Bill. For 
a time George Eliot devoted herself seriously to poetry, her 
longest poem being a dramatic rendering of Positivism called 
The Spanish Gypsy (1868). For her next novel, Middlemarch 
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published serially in 1872-73, she returned to the provincial life 
of her youth. Her last novel, Daniel Deronda (1876), was based 
on a cause in which she came to take a strong interest, the return 
of the Jews to Palestine. It illustrates pathetically the failure of 
study and culture to provide her with living material for fiction, 
such as her own youthful experience had so richly supplied. In 
1878 Lewes died, and two years afterwards she married Mr. 
/J. W. Cross. She died in the same year, 1880. 

^ Undoubtedly the two events in George Eliot’s life which re¬ 
leased her powers and at the same time put a great responsibility 
upon her were her break with formal Christianity and her union 
with Lewes. Despite the radicalism thus exhibited, she was 
naturally conservative. She loved to share with others a common 
faith and worship. Her decision to leave the church, a decision 
which involved also a separation from her father, was the result 
of an honest intellectual struggle, one typical of many fine souls 
in her generation. She tried hard to find compensation in the 
religion of humanity. “The new religion,” she wrote, “from 
its very lack of faith will teach us all the more to help one an¬ 
other”; and again, “I try to take delight in the sunshine that will 
be when I shall never see it any more. And I think it possible 
for this sort of impersonal life to gain great intensity, possible for 
us to gain much more independence than is usually believed of 
the small bundle of facts that make our own personality.” This 
personal expression is translated in an author’s comment in The 
Mill on the Floss: “Our delight in the sunshine on the deep 
bladed grass today might be no more than the faint perception 
of wearied souls, if it were not for the sunshine and the grass in 
the far-off years which still live in us, and transform our percep¬ 
tion into love.” On the other hand,; she never made loss of 
faith the subject of a novel. She was never a propagandist as 
Kingsley was on the one side, or Mrs. Humphry Ward on the 
other. She referred to the discontent of the free-thinkers, be¬ 
cause “I don’t'load my dice to make their side win.” Her ideal 
characters are invariably Christians, though she does not make 
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their righteousness dependent on the rewards and punishments 
of that faith. Her effort is to translate the ethical doctrines of 
Christianity i nt o pur ely humarLTerms. There is no super¬ 
natural salvation, but “those who live and suffer may sometimes 
have the greater blessedness of being a salvation.”/ 

Her union with Lewes put upon her a more personal and at 
the same time a more public responsibility than that involved in 
her philosophical creed. It was the argument of conservatives 
that if the world were deprived of supernatural faith, morality 
itself would perish. George Eliot realized that her own action 
would be interpreted as giving the weight of an evidence to this 
opinion; but she believed that her continued example would be 
counteractive. Thus we find her writing: “If I live five years 
longer, the positive result of my existence on the side of truth 
and goodness will outweigh the small negative good that would 
have consisted in my not doing anything to shock others.” 
And again, in 1859: “The weight of my future life, the self- 
questioning whether my life will be able to meet the heavy de¬ 
mands on it both of personal duty and intellectual production 
presses on me almost continually in a way that prevents me from 
tasting the quiet joy I might have in the work done.” 

Clearly this surren der .of joy to duty, reflected in her novels, 
does much to deprive them of that pleasure-giving quality 
which Trollope specified as the very raison d'Stre of fiction. Re¬ 
nunciation, not happiness, she made the highest test of charac¬ 
ter. Carlyle, preaching this doctrine for thirty years with much 
eloquence, had prepared the way for George Eliot. Although 
her personal connection with the prophet was of the slightest, 
her novels were in effect illustrations of his text, “It is possible 
to do without happiness and instead thereof to find blessedness.” 
All he r fine souls — Maggie Tullivcr, Romola, Dorothea Brooke 
— are infected with the moral thoughtfulness which was char¬ 
acteristic of the age. Suffering is the means of regeneration, of 
making perfect, of atonement for the sins of others and of salva¬ 
tion to the world. Dinah Morris expresses this “worship of 
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; sorrow”: “It is blind self-seeking which wants to be freed from 
the sorrow wherewith the whole creation groaneth and travail- 
eth. Surely it is not true blessedness to be free from sorrow 
while there is sorrow in the world. Sorrow is a part of love and 
love does not seek to throw it off.” The resolution to suffer 
rather than bring suffering to others is the dramatic motive of 
the great renunciation scenes which mark Victorian fiction — 
the renunciation of Sydney Carton in A Tale of Two Cities , and 
of Henry Esmond. George Eliot, however, expresses the doc¬ 
trine in precise terms when Maggie Tulliver, although she has 
been compromised by circumstances, refuses to accept the lover 
who is betrothed to her cousin Lucy. 

“No -- not with my whole heart and soul, Stephen,” she said, 
with timid resolution. “I have never consented to it with my 
whole mind. There are memories, and affections, and longings 
after perfect goodness, that have such a strong hold on me; they 
would never quit me for long; they would come back and be pain 
to me — repentance. I couldn’t live in peace if I put the shadow 
of a wilful sin between myself and God. I have caused sorrow al¬ 
ready I know — I feel it; but I have never deliberately con¬ 
sented to it: I have never said, They shall suffer that I may have 
joy. It has never been my will to marry you: if you were to win 
consent from the momentary triumph of my feeling for you, you 
would not have my whole soul. If I could wake back again into l 
the time before yesterday, I would choose to be true to my calmer \ 
affections, and live without the joy of love.” 

That her serious view of the novelist’s function should be 
mirrored in George Eliot’s art, is wholly natural. It is a com¬ 
monplace to say that she was a moralist first of all and .only 
secondarily an artist. Nevertheless, the importance which she 
attributed to the novel forced her to give anxious thought to its 
construction. Her first effort was to find material capable of 
embodying the high thoughts with which she was preoccupied. 

As she exhausted the experience of her early life, and lived 
farther away from her memory of it, she found little in her life of 
intellectual cultivation to take its place. In a letter to Frederic 
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Harrison she sets forth the difficulty of all novelists who work 
from the me,tp material: 

The severe effort of trying to make certain ideas thoroughly 
incarnate, as if they had revealed themselves to me first in the 
flesh and not in the spirit.... Consider the sort of agonizing labor 
to an English-fed imagination to make out a sufficiently real back¬ 
ground for the desired picture — to get breathing individual 
forms, and to group them in the needful relations, so that the 
presentation will lay hold on the emotions as human experience 
— will, as you say, “flash” conviction on the world by means of 
aroused sympathy. 

With this problem of rendering ideas as if they had revealed 
themselves first in the flesh and not in the spirit, George Eliot 
found it difficult to rely entirely on dramatic presentation. 
She constantly tended to fall back on exposition, sometimes in 
the form of sustained essays, sometimes in words of comment 
which blunt the point of her example. The former are learned 
and serious; the latter often playful in intention, after the mari¬ 
ner of Dickens —as when, in speaking of Mrs. Tulliver’s 
facility for saying things which drove her husband in the op¬ 
posite direction, she remarks: 

Some minds are wonderful for keeping their bloom in this way, 
as a patriarchal goldfish apparently retains to the last its youthful 
illusion that it can swim in a straight line beyond the encircling 
glass. Mrs. Tulliver was an amiable fish of this kind, and after 
running her head against the same resisting medium for thirteen 
years, would go at it again today with undulled alacrity. 

• 

The tone of this is not altogether easy, but it is lightness itself 
compared to the same sort of comment in Daniel Deronda. 

It is part of George Eliot’s strength that although the idea 
came first with her, the substance which embodied it was 
jareciaus Jo her in its, own right. One of her chapters from 
Adam Bede, ."The. Story Pauses a Little,” is valuable as setting 
forth the aesthetic basis of Jier procedure: 
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My strongest effort is to avoid any... arbitrary picture, and to 
give a faithful account of men and things as they have mirrored 
themselves in my mind. The mirror is doubtless defective; the 
outlines will sometimes be disturbed, the reflection faint or con¬ 
fused; but I feel as much bound to tell you as precisely as I can 
what that reflection is, as if I were in the witness-box narrating my 
experiences on oath.... 

It is for this rare, precious quality of truthfulness that I delight 
in many Dutch paintings, which lofty-minded people despise. 

I find a source of delicious sympathy in these faithful pictures of a 
monotonous homely existence, which has been the fate of so many 
more among my fellow-mortals than a life of pomp or of absolute 
indigence, of tragic suffering or of world-stirring actions. I turn, 
without shrinking, from cloud-borne angels, from prophets, 
sibyls, and heroic warriors, to an old woman bending over her 
flower-pot, or eating her solitary dinner, while the noonday light, 
softened perhaps by a screen of leaves, falls on her mob-cap, and 
just touches the rim of her spinning-wheel, and her stone jug, and 
all those cheap common things which are the precious necessaries 
of life to her;... “Foh!” says my idealistic friend, “what vulgar 
details! What good is there in taking all these pains to give an 
exact likeness of old women and clowns? What a low phase of 
life! — what clumsy, ugly people!” 

But bless us, things may be lovable that are not altogether hand¬ 
some, I hope? I am not at all sure that the majority of the human 
race have not been ugly, and even among those “lords of their 
kind,” the British, squat figures, ill-shapen nostrils, and dingy com¬ 
plexions are not startling exceptions. Yet there is a great deal of 
family love amongst us.... Yes! thank God; human feeling is like | 
the mighty rivers that bless the earth: it docs not wait for beauty — J 
it flows with resistless force and brings beauty with it. 

Such an attitude fosters an optimistic, even affectionate, real¬ 
ism in art; and George Eliot, for all her emphasis on things spirit¬ 
ual, was a realist of the English type. The critic Brunetiere con¬ 
trasts her favorably with the French naturalistic school, which 
in these years was led by Flaubert, the Goncourt brothers, and 
Zola, giving her the advantage in three respects: her conception—, 
of morality, her sympathy with life, and her psychological 
penetration. Of the first two qualities we have seen ample evi- 
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dence. The last demands attention. The French naturalists 
were behaviorists. They believed in a thoroughly objective 
presentation of life, leaving the reader to divine character from 
action. George Eliot maintained her right to enter the con- 
"Tclolisness of her characters and analyze the thought which she 
found there. This procedure has always been typical of the 
TJnglisE novel, but George Eliot carried it farther than her 
predecessors. It is true she used conscientiously all the recog- 
jijzed- methods of characterization. The opening pages of 
_Adam Bede describe Adam and his brother Seth by appearance, 
by their impression on others (“The idle tramps always felt sure 
they could get a copper from Seth; they scarcely ever spoke to 
Adam”), and by characteristic speech and action. Dorothea 
Brooke in Middlemarch is presented impressionistically, as creat¬ 
ing the effect of a fine passage from the Bible inserted in the 
daily newspaper. Our first glimpse of Gwendolen Harlcth in 
Daniel Deronda , at the gaming tables in Baden, is vivid and re- 
memberable, taken directly from life. But af ter these introduc¬ 
tions she .settles down to trace the ebb and flow of decision in 
a character’s mind, the progress of a drama in which there is but 
one actor. 

This procedure was necessary to George Eliot as a scientist 
and a moralist. Her realism was scientific in a sense different 
from that of the French naturalists. Where they undertook 
a complete account of the phenomena of the external world, 
corresponding to the account which science was achieving with 
respect to its mechanical construction, George Eliot strove to 
trace in the moral world the laws which were as undeviating as 
those of the physical. Three studies of personality in her later 
noveIs~~sHow how far she carried this preoccupation with the 

._moral law of life as revealed through individual consciousness. 

/ / Tito Melema in Romola is a study in deterioration. A desire to 
'/avoid pain for himself converts him, through his own cleverness, 
from an ease-loving, pleasure-seeking youth into a crafty, false, 
cruel egotist, capable of all the typical crimes of the Renaissance. 
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Lydgate in Middlemarch is a study in failure. Owing to a cer¬ 
tain commonness of mind, a lack of discrimination in choice of 
essential things — notably a wife — he degenerates from a prom¬ 
ising scientist to a mere fashionable physician. Gwendolen 
Harleth in Daniel Deronda is a study in repentance. A selfish, 
ambitious girl, she marries Grandcourt over the protest urged 
by the mother of his children. Outraged by his cruelty she 
comes to desire his death, and actually refuses her help when he 
is drowning. From horror at herself she responds to Deronda’s 
lesson: “Take your present suffering as a painful letting in of 
light.” “Turn your fear into a safeguard.” “So you may live 
to be one of the best of women who make others glad that they 
were born.” 

That this psychological penetration into the motives of action, 
and the effects of action on other lives, was a method of ethical 
teaching, is obvious; and obviously the amount of analysis and 
interpretation it requires would threaten to overwhelm the 
action of any story. It was in this respect that George Eliot’s 
first critic, Lewes, feared for her success. As she tells us,‘‘He 
used to say, ‘You have wit, description and philosophy,’ ” but 
he thought that “my effort would want the highest quality of 
fiction — dramatic presentation.” It is indeed striking that al¬ 
though George Eliot could describe scenes of nature, as in the 
opening pages of The Mill on the Floss, and scenes of the peopled 
world, such as the gambling tables at Baden in Darnel Deronda 
she gives us no truly dramatic scenes comparable with those ot 
Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray. Nor is the structure of her 
novels dramatic. Her earlier books she wrote on the simple 
biographical plan. In Middlemarch and Daniel Deronda she 
started several threads of narrative which she afterwards wove 
into a single pattern with considerable ingenuity and more 
conscientious artistry than Dickens or Thackeray displayed. 
Whatever careful study and intellectual effort could do for 
a novel, she accomplished. Where these were of no help, she 

failed. 
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It was pointed out by Bulwer that the ending of The Mill 
on the Floss by a flood which sweeps Maggie and Tom to the 
death in which “they were not divided,” is a mere tour deforce , 
totally unprepared for. Swinburne, who contrasted Romola 
unfavorably with Reade’s The Cloister and the Hearth , criticized 
scornfully 

the puerile insufficiency of some of the resources by which the 
story has to be pushed forward or warped round before it can 
be got into harbor, — the casually empty boat, which drifts her 
[Romola] away to a casually plague-stricken village, there to play 
the part of a casual angel of mercy dropped down from the sky 
by providential caprice, at the very nick of time when the novelist 
was helplessly at a loss for a more plausible contrivance, among a 
set of people equally strange to the reader and herself. 

Harsh as is this verdict, it is true. 

It is easy to see why George Eliot’s reputation has not sur¬ 
vived inits greatness. She was, however, theJcading phil¬ 
osophic and psychological novelist in England of her time, the 
first to take the novel with entire seriousness. She remains 
a great monument to the true Victorian Age. Sir Edmund Gosse 
recalls a meeting of the board of the London Library when 
Herbert Spencer earnestly opposed the introduction of any 
fiction — “Except, of course, the novels of George Eliot.” 

GEORGE MEREDITH (1828-1909)* 

It is hardly accurate to rank George Meredith as a successor 
of George Eliot since his first novel preceded hers, and his first 
great novel, The Ordeal of Richard Feverel (1859), was published 
in the same year as Adam Bede. His art and style, however, be¬ 
long to a more modern period, and his public recognition and 
influence came after her death. He may be regarded as con¬ 
tinuing the line of George Eliot because, like her, he possessed 
a fully formed philosophy of life, based on current scientific 

1 Acknowledgment is made to Charles Scribner’s Sons for permission to reprint 
extracts in this section. 
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thought, although it colors his fiction far more subtly than in 
her case. 

George Meredith was born at Portsmouth in 1828. His 
father was an adventurer of the type portrayed in the father of 
Harry Richmond, in the novel of that name. His grandfather 
was a tailor in Portsmouth who, like Melchizedec in Evan 
Harrington , made clothes for naval officers and country gentle¬ 
men, and by virtue of an extraordinary personality enjoyed 
a good deal of their society. George Meredith was educated at 
the Moravian school at Neuwied, on the Rhine, and was later 
placed in a lawyer’s office in London. Here he became as¬ 
sociated with literary people, and began to write poetry, of 
which he issued a volume in 1851. Two years earlier he had 
married the daughter of Thomas Love Peacock, Mrs. Mary 
Ellen Nicolls, who was eight years his senior. They lived for 
a time at Esher in Surrey where Meredith took great delight in 
riding to hounds. Memories of this time appear in Evan Har¬ 
rington, especially his love for Janet Ross, afterwards Lady Duff- 
Gordon, who appears in the novel as Rose Jocelyn. His first 
published fiction was an eastern talc, The Shaving of Shagpat 
(1856), which George Eliot called a work of genius. His next 
experiment was Farina (1857) which may be described as a 
Gothic novel. His wife was a high-spirited woman, who doubt¬ 
less contributed to his enjoyment of intelligence and wit. From 
her father, Meredith, according to Lord Morlcy, “acquired 
marked qualities of thought and style.” The marriage, how¬ 
ever, ended in tragedy. They separated in 1858, and three 
years afterwards Mrs. Meredith died. A story based on their 
relationship, hung about with psychological implications after 
the manner of Meredith’s later novels, is told in his series of fifty 
sixteen-line poems called Modern Love (1862). 

Meredith began his true career with The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel (1859), followed by Evan Harrington (1861). He lived 
for a time in London with a group of Pre-Raphaelite poets in¬ 
cluding Rossetti and Swinburne. In 1864 he married Marie 
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Vulliamy, for whom, as a sort of epithalamium, he rewrote his 
adorable poem “Love in the Valley.” His next novel, Emilia 
in England, later named Sandra Belloni, was published in this 
year, and a year later, Rhoda Fleming. In 1866 he was a war 
correspondent following the Italian campaign against the Aus¬ 
trians, an experience which furnished the material for Vittorio 
(1866). The next year he settled at Box Hill in Surrey, the 
house with which his fame is as closely associated as Scott’s with 
Abbotsford, or Dickens’s with Gad’s Hill. The needs of his 
growing family obliged him to become a reader for the publish¬ 
ing house of Chapman and Hall, and his novels were published 
at longer intervals, but his reputation grew steadily until, after 
George Eliot’s death, he stood at the head of his profession. 
During these years he found his chief pleasures in nature and in 
mind. On his long walks in the country he found stimulating 
companionship in such friends as Lord Morley and Sir Leslie 
Stephen. A paralytic stroke deprived him of this exercise, but 
his cottage at Box Hill remained a place of pilgrimage until his 
death in 1909. 

Meredith set forth his philosophy of art in a lecture at the 
London Institution in 1877 on “The Idea of Comedy,” after¬ 
wards published as “The Idea of Comedy and the Uses of the 
Comic Spirit.” In this essay he gives a view of comedy as 
practiced by the Greeks, the Romans, the French, and the Eng¬ 
lish, with special citation of Aristophanes, Menander, Terence, 
Rabelais, Moliere, Shakespeare, and Congreve. Over against 
the use of tragedy to purge the mind through pity and ter¬ 
ror, he emphasizes the value of comedy “to touch and kindle 
the mind through laughter.” It is the weapon of intelligence 
against the devices of folly, of reason against stupidity and dull¬ 
ness, of civilization against barbarism, a sovereign specific 
against the ills of the modem world. Comedy is a genuine 
emancipation of humanity when it has learned (as he fears the 
English have not) “the significance of living in society.” It is 
m effect a neglected social force. “You see Folly perpetually 
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sliding into new shapes in a society possessed of wealth and lei¬ 
sure. ... But the first born of common sense, the vigilant Comic 
which is the genius of thoughtful laughter, which would readily 
extinguish her at the outset, is not serving as a public advocate.” 
In the first line of his “Ode to the Comic Spirit” Meredith ad¬ 
dresses Comedy as ‘‘Sword of the common sense,” that is, of the 
collective intelligence of mankind. It is a beneficent deity 
which mankind creates for itself from its own brain stuff. 

It is clear that Meredith felt himself engaged in the task of 
civilization — that of purging humanity of pretentiousness, 
hypocrisy, and conceit — which occupied Swift, Addison and 
Pope, Carlyle, Ruskin, Thackeray, and Matthew Arnold. His 
method was none of theirs, still less was it that of institutional 
reformers who, like Dickens, Kingsley, and Reade, made large 
use of the novel. He distrusted satire and irony. “The satir¬ 
ist,” he declares, “is a moral agent, often a social scavenger, 
working on a storage of bile.” He had the temperament of a 
genuine humorist. A passage in the Essay reminds one of 
Charles Lamb: “You may estimate your capacity for comic 
perception by being able to detect the ridicule of them you 
love without loving them less, and more by being able to see 
yourself somewhat ridiculous to dear eyes, and accepting the 
correction of their image of you.” 

All of Meredith’s novels should be read in the light of this 
essay. They are nearly always animated by the contest of 
intelligence, reason, or common sense — the Comic Spirit — 
against tradition or prejudice, social stupidity or individual 
folly. In The Ordeal of Richard Feverel the conflict is between 
two generations, between expanding human nature and the 
abstract system by which Sir Austin Feverel tries to mould the 
character of his son. In Evan Harrington the attack is made by 
a tailor’s son against the barriers of aristocratic society. In 
Beauchamp's Career (1874) there is the revolt of the high-born 
hero against the domination of his class. This element of con¬ 
test takes a special form '"hen the protagonist is a heroine. In 
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the “Essay on Comedy” Meredith testifies to his conviction of 
the importance of women in civilization. “Where a veil is 
over women’s faces you cannot have society.” He ardently 
supported the movement for emancipation of women, cham¬ 
pioned by John Stuart Mill, but it was not so much their politi¬ 
cal and legal status as their social freedom which enlisted Mere¬ 
dith’s effort. He considered it the part of comedy to show 
women “moving on an intellectual level with men,” to give 
them “free play for their wit as they usually show it... on the 
side of sound sense,” to dramatize “their battle with men and 
that of men with them.” This “battle with men” is a theme of 
constant recurrence in his novels. Rhoda Fleming , which presents 
the conflict in elementary form, closes with the cry: “God help 
poor girls!” In The Egoist (1879), Clara Middleton escapes 
from Sir Willoughby Patterne by eloping with Vernon Whitford 
who represents the spirit by which men and women are drawn 
to a “mutual likeness.” In Diana of the Crossways (1885), 
Diana Warwick similarly escapes from her husband, and fights 
her battle single-handed until she marries Redworth who like 
Whitford is an enlightened soul. In One of Our Conquerors 
(1890) it is the struggle of Victor and Nataly Radnor in their 
true union, against a society which demands legal sanctions. 
In both Lord Ormont and his Aminta (1894) and The Amazing 
Marriage (1895), the revolt is that of the wife against the 
tyranny of the husband. After his career as novelist was over 
Meredith continued to defend the cause of woman. One of 
his notable, and indeed notorious, public utterances was in favor 
of the so-called trial marriage. 

Meredith once declared, “I never outline my novels before 
starting on them.” His method was to take a situation and put 
his characters in motion, allowing their thought and their be¬ 
havior to develop his theme. Often his imagination was set 
at work by some well-known episode, of which the accounts, real 
or legendary, were current at the time, and which constituted 
a sort of test case. Thus he based The Tragic Comedians (1880) on 
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the well-known story of the love of the Jewish Socialist leader, 
Ferdinand Lassalle, for Helena von Donniges, a Bavarian aris¬ 
tocrat, and of Lassalle’s death in a duel with Prince Rackowitz 
whom she afterwards married. The chief episode of Diana 
of the Crossways was furnished by the rumor that Mrs. Norton, 
the novelist, sold to the Times a secret entrusted to her by a 
friend in the cabinet. Meredith wove about these events a 
web of speculation, following the mixture of motives which 
determines action. The mental state was always his chid 
concern. 

The lack of formal structure, due to his method, constitutes an 
initial difficulty in reading Meredith, and accounts for some¬ 
thing of that obscurity which was constantly alleged against 
him. Other causes of obscurity are the compression of his nar¬ 
rative, its abrupt transitions, its frequently unusual point of 
view. Like his contemporary Robert Browning, he often tells 
his story by hint and inference, by observation and report. 
He expects his readers to be on an intellectual level with his 
characters, and to read between their lines; moreover, he ex¬ 
pects them to envisage dramatic qualities, expression, intona¬ 
tion, gesture, as clearly as if the book were being acted rather 
than read. A paragraph in Beauchamp's Career reads: 

# 

Timothy’s article had plucked Beauchamp out of bed; Beau¬ 
champ’s card in return did the same for him. 

By this we must understand that Beauchamp had read the 
morning paper and called on the editor very early in the day. 
Again, in the same novel, we read: 

Captain Baskelett requested the favour of five minutes of con¬ 
versation with Miss Halkett before he followed Mr. Austin on his 
way to Steynham. 

She returned from that colloquy to her father and Mr. Tuck- 
ham. The colonel looked straight in her face, with an elevation 
of the brows. To these points of interrogation she answered with a 
placid fall of her eyelids. He sounded a note of approbation in 
his throat. 
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In other words, Captain Baskelett has proposed marriage and 
been rejected. 

Meredith’s treatment of scene is well illustrated in the chapter 
which describes a revealing afternoon passed by Lord Ormont’s 
Aminta and Matey Weyburn on the banks of the Thames. 

He had gone, and the day lived again for both of them — a day 
of sheer gold in the translation from troubled earth to the mind. 
One another’s beauty through the visage into the character was 
newly perceived and worshipped: and the beauties of pastoral 
Thames, the temple of peace, hardly noticed in the passing of the 
day — taken as air to the breather; until some chip of the scene, 
round which an emotion had curled, was vivid foreground and 
gateway to shrouded romance: it might be the stream’s white face 
browning into willow-droopers, or a wagtail on a water-lily leaf, 
or the fore-horse of an up-river barge at strain of legs, a red-finned 
perch hung a foot above the pebbles in sun-veined depths, a king¬ 
fisher on the scud under alders, the forest of the bankside weeds. 

Most authors, and indeed Meredith himself at the outset of 
his career, would have set the scene first and brought the charac¬ 
ters into it. But only at the close of the episode docs the mature 
Meredith sketch in his setting, picking out the significant de¬ 
tails, the chips, as he says, “round which an emotion had 
curled.” 

In this pursuit of the significant, Meredith disdains the “real¬ 
istic method of a conscientious transcription of all the visible, 
and a repetition of all the audible” which is responsible for 
“that prolongation of the vasty and the noisy, out of which as 
from an undrained fen, steams the malady of sameness, our 
modern malady.” As opposed to this unimaginative and un¬ 
discriminating procedure, “the Comic Spirit conceives a de¬ 
finite situation for a number of characters, and rejects all ac¬ 
cessories in the exclusive pursuit of them and their speech.” 
For certain of his characters, Meredith took as models his close 
friends, whose physical and mental traits he drew not photo¬ 
graphically, but with admirable portraiture. In this practice 
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it is easy to recognize the example of Peacock. On the other 
hand, for many of his characters he went back to the fashion of 
Ben Jonson, creating humors, distillations of human qualities in 
types which are essences rather than material realities. In both 
writers we must recognize a certain arbitrary and masterful 
spirit of creation which at times seems to prefer oddity and 
eccentricity for their own sake. Necessarily, Meredith does not 
follow the loose, discursive speech of men and women as we 
know them. His characters talk to the purpose he had in 
creating them, with a use of language peculiar to themselves. 
Here too is a perceptible likeness to Browning, and a difficulty 
similar to his in reaching his public. 

Since conception and execution are but two aspects of the 
same thing — the artist’s view of life — it is natural that Mere¬ 
dith’s style should present the same qualities of compression, 
implication, swift movement, and difficult transition, inherent 
in the structure of his novels as a whole. In manner, as 
well as in thought and action, he makes a heavy demand upon 
his audience. A large part of this demand lies in his free 
use of metaphor, which was so native to his manner of thought 
that he seems hardly conscious of using it. Max Beerbohm, in 
his parody of Meredith, epitomizes this tendency in a single 
sentence: “Suspicion slid down the banister of her mind, trailing 
a blue ribbon.” To one who has not read Meredith this sounds 
funny because it seems preposterous. To one who has read 
him, the amusement lies in its rendering of Meredith’s almost 
insolent assumption that his readers can keep up with his own 
propensity for dramatizing and personifying the abstract, the 
nuance, the word itself. For the rest, the difficulty of reading 
Meredith is a matter of syntax which he twists to his own 
devices. 

With these differences between his style and the easy narra¬ 
tive or essay form of his predecessors, Meredith was many years 
in finding a large body of practiced readers. He was, however, 
not without the appreciation of a select audience, though even 
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some of these found him obscure in his more esoteric passages. 
His deliberate indulgence in quips, oddities, and whims, his 
fondness for presenting his matter in fragments and half-lights, 
his skirmishing about the story instead of advancing to the 
direct attack, avoiding a decision for which the reader hungers 
— these habits discouraged all but the Meredithians. They 
constitute, however, his strategy of novel-writing. At last he 
brings his characters into the poignant relation which is neces¬ 
sary for the discharge of electricity with which the situation is so 
heavily charged, and the reader’s emotion is likewise released. 
Such an occasion is the parting between Richard and Lucy 
Fcverel, which Stevenson pronounced the greatest dramatic 
scene since Shakespeare. Thus it may be said that Meredith 
does what the greatest art should do: he gives us a heightened 
sense of the values — the color, the warmth, the light, the pain, 
and the joy — of life. By his process of distillation he gives us 
the concentrated essence of humanity, and makes it appeal to us 
as greater and more significant than we had thought. He not 
only gives us a sense of increased capacity for life, but also he 
overwhelms us with a sense of its complete fulfillment in com • 
prehension and sympathy. 

^ In referring to Meredith’s first novel, The Shaving of Shagpat, 
George Eliot commented upon “the exquisite delicacy of its 
love incidents and love scenes.” This phrase might be ap¬ 
plied to any of his novels. Meredith, again like Browning, 
believed in love between man and woman as the highest mood 
of revelation and achievement. A great love was a justification 
and a consecration of life. It was the inspiration of the noblest 
passages in his writings. The meeting between Richard Feverel 
and Lucy Desborough is worthy of the chapter title “Ferdinand 
and Miranda.” The love of Evan Harrington and Rose 
Jocelyn, of Vernon Whitford and Clara Middleton, of Victor 
and Nataly Radnor, of Matey Weybum and Aminta, all weave 
a thread of pure poetry into the elaborately patterned prose of 
his fiction. 
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Another noble tradition which Meredith shared with his con¬ 
temporaries was the intense feeling for nature. He is a sign of 
the growth of the nature sense since Wordsworth. Lord Morley 
has written: 

Nobody in prose, and I almost dare to say nobody in verse, has 
surpassed Meredith in precision of eye and color and force of words 
for landscape— He lived at every hour of the day and night with 
all the sounds and shades of nature open to his sensitive perception. 

No finer instance of the blending of the great themes of love and 
nature is to be found in literature than his poem “Love in 
the Valley,” in which landscape, under the changing colors of 
dawn, noon, twilight, night, and the shifting seasons, becomes 
not only the background but also the drama of human charac¬ 
ter and passion. 

Lord Morley goes on to say: “Those divine and changing 
effects were not only poetry to him nor scenery: what Words¬ 
worth calls the ‘business of the elements’ was an essence of his 
life.” Nature not only “brought unspeakable fulness of being 
to him”; it was the basis of his philosophy. Meredith lived in 
the day when the discoveries of science were bringing forward a 
new conception of nature and man’s place in it. He shared 
fully in the thought of his age. He was of necessity a believer in 
Darwin’s theory of evolution, and his interpretation of it was 
optimistic. He saw humanity as the flowering of nature, and 
the mind of man as the flowering of humanity. He believed 
that the process of evolution was still at work in brain and in¬ 
telligence, that its future was beyond our dreams. Nature he 
presented under the metaphor of a rough but kindly mother 
who with a purpose which might be described as conscious had 
brought forth man and mind. Natural selection through con¬ 
flict was the means she used in the struggle for existence and sur¬ 
vival of the fittest. His own poetry, especially in A Reading of 
Earth , is full of this strenuous philosophy, which comes to clear 
utterance in the poem “Hard Weather : 
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Look in the face of men who fare 
Lock-mouthed, a match in lungs and thews 
For this fierce angel of the air, 

To twist with him and take his bruise. 

That is the face beloved of old 
Of Earth, young mother of her brood: 

Nor broken for us shows the mould 
When muscle is in mind renewed: 

• *••••••• 

She winnows, winnows roughly; sifts, 

To dip her chosen in her source: 

Contention is the vital force, 

Whence pluck they brain, her prize of gifts, 

Sky of the senses! on which height, 

Not disconnected, yet released, 

They see how spirit comes to light, 

Through conquest of the inner beast, 

Which Measure tames to movement sane, 

In harmony with what is fair. 

Never is Earth misread by brain. 

. THOMAS HARDY (1840-1928)* 

\Thomas- Hardy, like Meredith, followed George Eliot in 
treating -the novel seriously,, as a form of art which should offer 
not. o nly a representation of human life but also an interpretation 
^fJt, j This quality of Hardy’s work, however, was scarcely 
recognized during his productive years. Like Meredith he had 
the appreciation of the intellectuals, and he commanded a con¬ 
siderably larger group of readers; but few were aware of his 
greatness. Only with his last novels, Tess of the D'Urbervilles 
(1891) and Jude the Obscure (1895) was his distinction generally 
perceived; and thereafter, although he wrote no more novels, 
his reputation grew rapidly, until at his death in 1928 he held a 
.unique position as the sole survivor of a great age, the last of the 
Victorian s. * --— 

Tlaray was bom June 2, 1840, at the village of Higher 

«UactTfe,?'n" made '° Hirper “ d Bro,h '" P crm '“ion «o reprint 
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Bockhampton, near Dorchester, in the center of the region 
which he was to make famous as Wessex. His father’s family 
claimed as its most famous representative that Thomas Hardy 
who commanded Nelson’s flagship, the Victory , at Trafalgar. 
Hardy grew up in the countryside, familiar from boyhood with 
its people, customs, stories, and songs. His father and grand¬ 
father were both musicians, who played in the orchestra of the 
parish church and also lent their services at the singing of carols, 
the harvest home, weddings, and dances. Thus the novelist 
spent his early years in a musical atmosphere, which enhanced 
the importance of the church sendees and country festivals that 
were to figure so largely in his fiction and poetry. The event 
of latest importance in the memory of the southern counties was 
the threatened invasion of Napoleon, and this fact doubtless 
fixed Hardy’s attention on that period of history. At the age 
of sixteen he was articled to a local architect in Dorchester, and 
employed in making drawings for the restoration of churches and 
residences in the neighborhood. Through this occupation he 
became acquainted with family histories and domestic tragedies 
which form the melodrama of country life. Six years later he 
went to London, and found a place in the office of Arthur 
Blomfield, the architect. 

. English culture in the nineteenth century was based on reli¬ 
gion and the classics. With his fellow clerks at Blomfield’s, 
Hardy engaged in theological discussions, and through the 
medium of the New Testament acquired his knowledge of 
Greek. The uncertainty of his prospects in architecture led 
him to try his hand at fiction. The Poor Man and the Lady was 
submitted to Chapman and Hall, whose chief reader was George 
Meredith. The latter rejected the manuscript as too daring in 
its satire, and advised Hardy to try something in the sensational 
manner of Wilkie.CoJlins. This advice was responsible for 
Hardy’s first novel, Desperate Remedies (published anonymously 
in 1871), which his publisher called “a blood-curdling story.” 
His second novel, Under the Greenwood Tree (1872) was an idyl of 
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country life. It was the third novel, A Pair of Blue Eyes, pub¬ 
lished in Tinsley's Magazine in 1873, that first showed Hardy 
in his characteristic mingling of the two strains. 

Meanwhile Leslie Stephen had invited him to contribute a 
serial to the Cornhill Magazine. This was his first masterpiece, 
Far From the Madding Crowd (1874), again a combination of the 
melodramatic and idyllic. This novel, at first attributed by 
the Spectator to George Eliot, brought Hardy out of his anony¬ 
mity and into literary circles, determined his career, and made 
possible his marriage. In The Hand of Ethelberta, which appeared 
in the Cornhill in 1875, Hardy invoked the Comic Spirit, but 
not with conspicuous success. The next novel, The Return of the 
Native (1878), remains one of his most powerful and charac¬ 
teristic works. The Trumpet Major (1880), A Laodicean (1881), 
and Two on a Tower (1882), published in the Atlantic Monthly, 
show the effect of too rapid production. But The Mayor of 
Casterbridge (1886) won the admiration of Stevenson, who asked 
permission to dramatize it; and The Woodlanders (1887), which 
Hardy wrote for Macmillan's Magazine under the editorship of 
John Morley, enabled him, as he said, “to hold his own in fic¬ 
tion.” This was the first novel written at the house called Max 
Gate, which Hardy had built for himself outside of Dorchester. 

Hardy’s last two important novels gave rise to much contro¬ 
versy. (Tess of the D’Urbervilles (1891) is the story of a laborer’s 
daughter^- whose father’s discovery of descent from a noble 
house leads to her undoing. Tess is seduced by the son of the 
wealthy family which has usurped her name. Thu s, in t he 
_ subtitle — A-_.Pure—Woman. Taithfully._ Presented — Hardy 
.throws a challenge to the conventions of the. Victorian. Age.. 
-VVh il e wriun g the story Hardy was approached by three maga¬ 
zines. Murray's and Macmillan's rejected the completed manu- 
_script.on-account of its impropriety. Tor. the Graphic Hardy cut 
out_lhe_offendmg passages, which he restored when the novel 
was published in book form. / 

In his next novel, Jude the Obscure, the situation is in a measure 
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reversed. Jude Fawley grows up and works as a stone mason 
within sight of the university city, Christminster, whose towers 
symbolize the intellectual life of his desire. He is tempted by a 
coarse country girl whom he marries. After her desertion, he 
meets Sue Bridchcad, who leaves her husband for him. It is 
the situation of Meredith’s One of Our Conquerors , with the im¬ 
portant difference that Jude and Sue are poor, and helpless in 
the conflict with law and society. They are conquered without 
a chance of victory. The outcry on the publication of the novel 
in 1895 was tremendous. The crude realism of Arabella’s 
seduction of Jude was attacked as an instance of French natural¬ 
ism, from which English criticism was seeking to protect Eng¬ 
lish readers, and the episode of grotesque tragedy, in which 
Jude’s little son by his early marriage kills his half-sisters and 
himself with the pathetic explanation “We was too many,” was 
too mordant in its irony to be pardoned by English taste. 
Thereafter Hardy wrote no more novels. The Well-Beloved , 
developing a theme which had been long in his mind, was 
published in 1896, and at intervals appeared several volumes 
of short stories, based on episodes of Wessex life. For his chief 
activity, however, he turned to poetry. His vast epic drama, 
The Dynasts , based on the Napoleonic wars, appeared in suc¬ 
cessive parts, until its completion in 1908. A number of vol¬ 
umes of short poems which recalled the scene and characters of 
Wessex, and in which Hardy’s philosophy came to explicit 
utterance, gave him a high place in English poetry before his 
death in 1928^ 

Between Meredith and Hardy lies a fundamental difference 
which makes their contrast a dramatic episode in literary 
history. John Stuart Mill defines two tendencies in thought 
which can be discerned clearly in the last two centuries: 

It is one of the characteristic prejudices of the reaction of the 
nineteenth century against the eighteenth, to accord to the un¬ 
reasoning elements in human nature the infallibility which the 
eighteenth is supposed to have ascribed to the reasomng elements. 
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For the apotheosis of Reason we have substituted that of Instinct, 
and we call everything instinct which we find in ourselves and for 
which we cannot trace any rational foundation. 

Of these forces, ^ Mer edith represents the first. He draws his 
characters from the walks of life where men and women are 
most highly conscious and complex, where instinct and impulse 
are subordinated to intelligence. ^Comedy,” he declares in the 
Prelude to The Egoist , “deals with human nature in the drawing 
room of civilized men and women, where we have no dust of the 
struggling outer world, no mire, no violent crashes, to make the 
correctness of the representation convincing.” Hardy, on the 
contrary, lays his scene in the country, among simple, instinc¬ 
tive, even primitive human beings; and “violent crashes” of 
tragic coincidence are his stock-in-trade. 

_In Meredith’s world “there is nothing great but man, and in . 
_man^iiothing great but mind.” In the works of man, his society, 
his conventions, his expression of himself, lies the secret pur¬ 
pose of the universe. It is true, man is held down and thwarted 
by folly — the stupidity and perverseness of his fellows — but 
he can always rise against it, attack it, overthrow it. ,Evcn 
when Meredith’s heroes are crushed like Richard Feverel or 
Beauchamp, they are not defeated. The struggle of humanity 
is that of man with man, or of woman against a world of men — 
a desperate but never hopeless warfare; and the enemy are 
often noble foes like Sir Austin Feverel or Everard Romfrey, 
to conquer whom is added glory. 

Hardy’s world man is far from this cosmic importance. 
The study of man’s works will not bring us nearer to the secret of 
things. Nor does he picture man as thwarted and betrayed 
jmly by his fellows; the misery of his lot is not of their making, 
although-they- are often agents of its enforcement. ^The very 
_natur£j>f thejvprld is indifferent to man’s desires and aspira- 
- tions- the turn of circumstance even suggests a malignant 
spirit at work against him. The element of healthful, hopeful 
combat Hardy refuses to admit. His heroes fall because they 
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cannot come to close quarters with their foes. The spirit of 
Hardy’s tragedy is expressed in Jude Fawley’s futile gesture, 
when he writes on the outer wall of the college his protest against 
the system which damns him: “I have understanding as well as 
you. I am not inferior to you. Yea, who knoweth not such 
things as these. Job, xn, 3.” 

Both Meredith and Hardy lived in the intellectual atmosphere 
of science, and are evidence of its penetration into thought and 
style. There are some hundreds of references to science in 
Hardy’s novels. Both accepted the theory of evolution, but 
while Meredith’s reading of it gave hope of infinite achievement 
for man through the development of his intellectual faculties, 
Hardy saw consciousness as an adventitious circumstance in the 
cosmic process, something for which nature had made no pro¬ 
vision. In 1883 he wrote in his diary: “We [human beings] 
have reached a degree of intelligence which Nature never con¬ 
templated in framing her laws, and for which she consequently £ 
has provided no adequate satisfactions.” This belief is of 
recognizable similarity to that of Schopenhauer, but it is clear 
that Hardy arrived at it independently. It is to him the fun¬ 
damental principle of tragedy. He has declared explicitly in 
his poetry the philosophy which is implicit in his novels. In his 
poem on New Year’s Day, 1906, he represents “God” as asserting: 

.My labors, logicless, 

You must explain, not I. 

Sense-sealed I wrought without a guess 
That I evolved a consciousness 
To ask for reasons why. 

Strange that ephemeral creatures who 
By my own ordering are, 

Should see the shortness of my view, 

Use ethic tests I never knew 
/a Or made provision for. 

v Hardy, like Meredith, bears witness to the advance of the 
nature sense during the century after Wordsworth. In his 
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noting of natural phenomena, “the business of the elements,” 
he was extraordinarily minute and delicate. His senses were 
instruments of rare precision. And, like Meredith, Hardy uses 
the symbolism of scene to express his philosophy. Egdon; 
Heath, in The Return of the Native , typifies the enduring force of 
nature against which man vainly pits his puny strength. Only 
those of the characters who accept it and live nearest to it, sur¬ 
vive, while Eustacia Vye, who represents opposition to it, brings 
ruin upon herself and those about her. Thus Hardy makes 
scene serve a deeper purpose than that of decoration, as in Mrs. 
Radcliffc, or realism, as in Scott, or sympathy with characters, 
as in Charlotte Bronte. It is noteworthy that he seldom invokes 
the aspects of nature which we habitually associate with terror 
— the mountains, precipices, torrents, and abysses. He re¬ 
jects these among other consolations of Promethean tragedy. 
It is Egdon Heath, in its passive, compelling timclcssncss, which 
wins upon man, and becomes the instrument of his submission or 
humiliation. 

Hardy uses scene to reflect the mood of his story, yet never in 
such a way as to suggest the “pathetic fallacy” which interprets 
nature as sympathetically responsive to man. In Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles , the brief interval of happiness enjoyed by Tess 
through the love of Angel Clare is spent at the dairy farm of 
Talbothays, in the genial Vale of the Froom, where nature as¬ 
sumes its most idyllic aspect. The hard days that follow arc 
spent in the bleak, upland farm of Flintcomb Ashe. 


The swede-field in which she and her companion were set hack¬ 
ing. was a stretch of fifty acres or more... in color a desolate drab- 
it was a complexion without features, as if a face, from chin to 
brow, should be only an expanse of skin.. The sky wore, in another 
color, the same likeness; a white vacuity of countenance with the 
lineaments gone. So these two upper and nether visages con¬ 
fronted each other all day long, the white face looking down on the 
brown face and the brown face looking up at the white face, with¬ 
out anything standing between them but the two girls crawling 
over the surface of the former like flies. 
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Here the indifference of nature to human beings and their pur¬ 
poses is evident. Meredith uses nature to exalt his characters: 
Hardy, to reduce them to the inconsequence of vermin. On 
the night when Richard Feverel is told that he is a father, and 
that Lucy is waiting for him, he walks in the woods on the bor¬ 
ders of the Rhine. A terrific thunder-storm bursts over him, 
lighting the whole landscape with a purple flare, but he strides 
on undaunted until the sun rises. In the rain he picks up a new¬ 
born leveret which he carries in his bosom, and which licks his 
fingers with its warm, rough tongue. It is the voice with which, 
to quote the chapter heading, “Nature Speaks.” In the para¬ 
graph which follows the one just quoted from Hardy, there is 
likewise rain. In the exposed field “it had no occasion to fall 
but raced along horizontally upon the yelling wind, sticking 
into them like glass splinters until they were wet through.” 
There is no glory in the storm for them — only passive endur¬ 
ance. 

Hardy’s scientific knowledge underlies his use of natural 
scene. It serves repeatedly to symbolize the forces which 
humanity cannot escape. The Woodlanders is a tragedy of un¬ 
fulfilled intention, and its forest scene specifies the theme of 
wasteful struggle for existence. 

Here, as everywhere, the Unfulfilled Intention which makes life 
what it is, was as obvious as it could be among the depraved 
crowds of a city slum. The leaf was deformed, the curve was 
crippled, the taper was interrupted; the lichen eat the vigor of the 
stalk, and the ivy slowly strangled to death the promising sapling. 

In A Pair of Blue Eyes Hardy intensifies the situation of his 
character by a glimpse of the long evolution of life, and the 
evanescence of species, j Knight has fallen from the edge of a 
cliff, to which he clings in hope of rescue. 

Time closed up like a fan before him. He saw himself at one 
extremity of the years, face to face with the beginning and all 
the intermediate centuries simultaneously. Fierce men, clothed 
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m the hides of beasts, and carrying, for defense and attack, huge 
clubs and pointed spears, rose from the rock like phantoms before 
S e doomed Macbeth.... Behind them stood an earlier band 
No man was there. Huge elephantine forms, the mastodon, the 
hippopotamus, the tapir - antelopes of monstrous size, the 
megatherium, and the myledon - all, for the moment, in juxta- 

hnee'km S" b f k - a " d overlapped by these, were perched 
huge-billed birds and swinish creatures as large as horses. -Still 

more shadowy were the sinister crocodilean outlines - alligators 

and other uncouth shapes, culminating in the colossal lizard, the 

E°r?°n F0 'n Cd ^ eh ' nd WCrC drag ° n f0rms and clouds of 
flying reptiles: still underneath were fishy beings of lower develoo- 

ment; and so on till the lifetime scenes of the period confronting 

him were a present and modern condition of things. 

fn this passage the very material of science, so recalcitrant to 
the demands of the poet, fuses with the .esthetic and imagina¬ 
tive quality of the novel. In Two on a Tower , the hero is an 
astronomer and what may be called the occupational back¬ 
ground of the story serves to keep the grandeur of the starry 

heavens m constant opposition to the pettiness of human aspira- 
t)on and passion. K 

tiS Whh f H K ard y’ natural sccn * « ‘he philosophic and asJv 
thetic ba si s of the novel. From this background the character] ^ 

emerge. Critics early noted the abundance and success of his 

peasant types, primitive men and women who are closest t 

chi™’ ft 3 Pa " 1 hCr 1,fe ' SUCH Charactcrs contribute a 
tZT’ l lu mart,Cl ; late i : t0 his tra gedy. In their outward a P - 
In the ir hCy f SUpply the Picturesque element of humanity. 

In the group of peasants who light up Egdon Heath with their 

Night - H " d y h “ 
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flakes of light upon the countenances of the group changed shape 
and position endlessly. All was unstable; quivering as leaves, 
evanescent as lightning. Shadowy eye-sockets, deep as those of a 
death’s head, suddenly turned into pits of lustre: a lantern-jaw was 
cavernous, then it was shining; wrinkles were emphasized to ra¬ 
vines, or obliterated entirely by a changed ray. Nostrils were 
dark wells; sinews in old necks were gilt mouldings; things with no 
particular polish on them were glazed; bright objects, such as the 
tip of a furze-hook one of the men carried, were as glass; eyeballs 
glowed like little lanterns. Those whom Nature had depicted as 
merely quaint became grotesque, the grotesque became preter¬ 
natural; for all was in extremity. 

For his more developed characters, Hardy uses the psychologi¬ 
cal method of George Eliot, a fact which in part explains why the 
Spectator mistook Far from the Madding Crowd for hers. The por¬ 
trait and interpretation of Eustacia Vye in The Return of the Native 
is as elaborate as George Eliot’s unfolding of the personality 
of Lydgate in Middlemarch. To such characters, however, 
Hardy denies the importance which George Eliot and Meredith 
attribute to them. He never resorts to Meredith’s device of 
the raisonneur , whose mind is above the melee he contemplates. 
On the contrary,. Hardy’s intellectuals bespeak the failure of 
intelligence to control human action; indeed, their interference 
is usually fatal. In A Pair of Blue Eyes the two architects, Smith 
and Knight, between them muddle Elfride Swancourt’s life. 
Their adventitious meeting at her funeral symbolizes their 
futility. Again, it is the product of education, Angel Clare, who 
brings Tess to destruction; and Jude’s intellectual striving, 
powerless against the natural woman in such different forms 
as Arabella and Sue Bridehead, in the end gives a peculiar 
bleakness to his own fate. 

Hardy’s jplots, like his, characters, emerge from his scene. 
Indeed, the per sistence of Wessex, the result ofa wisej irriitation, 
gives to his novels something of the coherence ofa single work, 
a unified background similar to Thackeray’s social fabric. _As 
has been said, Hardy accumulated in early life an immense 
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store of material from the lives of the Wessex peasantry, middle 
class, and lower gentry. This furnished the substance for such 
strong situations as Rcadc drew from newspapers and Collins 
from imagination. Their reality did not exclude the grotesque 
forms which melodrama takes on in the isolation of country life. 
There is something akin to Wuthering Heights in Two on a Tower 
or The Return of the Native. Hardy’s extreme use of coincidence 
may also be attributed in a measure to the example of the sensa¬ 
tion novelists, whom Meredith advised him to imitate. Some¬ 
thing may also be granted to the demands of the magazine se¬ 
rial, a form in which most of Hardy’s novels were first published. 
He feared that in The Mayor of Casterbridge he had damaged the 
whole by “aiming to get an incident into almost every week’s 
part, causing him in his own judgment to add events to the nar¬ 
rative somewhat too freely.” Almost by way of apology his 
hero makes one of those remarks which have given rise to the 
notion that Hardy’s order of the universe was malevolent rather 
than merely indifferent toward man: “Hcnchard could not help 
thinking that the concatenation of circumstances that evening 
had produced was the scheme of some sinister intelligence bent 
on punishing him.”* Of this novel, however, in which the long 
arm of coincidence is most active, Hardy deemed the plot 
“coherent and organic,” and remarked: “It is not improbabili¬ 
ties of incident, but improbabilities of character that matter.” 
In character drawing he tried to be as consistent as George 
Eliot. 

Although Mrs. Hardy, in The Early Life of Thomas Hardy , tells 
us that “at this time he called his novel writing ‘mere journey- 
work’ and cared little about it as art,” he belies this statement 
by entries in his diary. For example: “A tragedy exhibits a state 
of things in the life of an individual which unavoidably causes 
some natural aim or desire of his to end in a catastrophe when 
carried out”; and again, “My art is to intensify the inner mean¬ 
ingof things... so that the heart and inner meaning is made 
vividly visible.” If it was Hardy’s pose, as it was Thack- * 
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eray’s, to minimize the conscious and serious aspect of his 
work, it was an attitude in accordance with his fundamental 
philosophy. 

Pessimism was the most popular form of the disillusionment 
brought about by science. Man, instead of being the end to 
which an all-wise and all-loving Creator had wrought, was 
shown as the product of impersonal evolution, working by the 
cruel means of struggle for existence and survival of the fittest — 
fittest in adapting himself to an environment indifferent to the 
things his consciousness endows with meaning. So effective 
was Hardy’s use of this philosophic background that early 
critics were inclined to think he had for artistic reasons arranged 
the presentation of human characters against a black curtain- 
drop of pessimism. It is perfectly clear, however, from his 
diaries and poetry, that his novels represent a personal belief, 
one which questions the Victorian faith in God and immortality, 
and the spiritual values of knowledge, human love, renunciation, 
and death, so eloquently set forth by Browning. The processes 
by which George Eliot and Meredith maintained these values in 
the face of science and evolution have been described. Hardy 
appealed to a later generation than theirs, and his work is 
characteristic of what Mr. Krutch calls “the modern temper.” 

It must be said, however, that Hardy’s logic, like George Eliot’s 
and Meredith’s, is affected by reading his conclusions into his_ 
premises. Like them he worked from themes which appealed to 
his own temperament. In 1882 we find him consciously setting 
the theme which he followed in so many novels: “Write a history 
of human automatism or impulsion — viz., an account of 
human action in spite of human knowledge, showing how very 
far conduct lags behind the knowledge that should really guide 
it.” Here there is implied a belief in intelligence, which should 
perform a function to which it is not yet equal. . It is the theme 
which Meredith also made the basis of his novels, though with 
a different emphasis. That Hardy himself was not without 
hope is evident in the last fines of The Dynasts , where the Time 
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Spirit voices the promise that consciousness will at last develop 
to the point of guiding human conduct. '/ 

But — a stirring fills the air 
Like to sounds of joyance there 
That the rages 
Of the ages 

Shall be cancelled, and deliverance offered from the darts that were, 
Consciousness the will informing, till it fashions all things fair! 

MRS. HUMPHRY WARD (1851-1920) 

Of the novelists who succeeded George Eliot none felt her 
influence more strongly, or followed her example more closely, 
than Mrs. Humphry Ward. Mary Arnold was the grand¬ 
daughter of Thomas Arnold, famous master of Rugby, and the 
niece of Matthew Arnold. She was born into the Victorian 
tradition of taking life seriously. Her father was a victim of 
the religious doubt which assailed so many conscientious spirits 
of the time. His vacillation between the Roman Catholic 
Church and Unitarianism was part of that soul struggle of the 
age which Miss Rose Macaulay, of a later generation, satirizes in 
Told by an Idiot. Mary Arnold herself grew to young woman¬ 
hood at Oxford, where echoes of the Oxford Movement were 
still in the air, and the gracious presence of Newman was still 
remembered. Benjamin Jowett, Mark Pattison, and Thomas 
Hill Green, leaders of modern thought in the University, were 
Mary Arnold’s heroes. In A Writer's Recollections (1918) she re¬ 
calls Jowett and Pattison walking amid the splendor of the Com¬ 
memoration Procession in simple black scholar’s gowns — their 
heresy denying them higher academic distinction. In the same 
charming book she tells of Cardinal Newman’s return to Oxford 
and his welcome there as the greatest of her sons, a Prince of the 
Church — and in the hearts of his countrymen, a saint. She 
also tells of George Eliot’s visits at the height of her fame, and 
describes long, serious talks with the older writer. Mary Arnold 
married Thomas Humphry Ward, an Oxford don, and when 
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he became art critic of the Times she went to live in London, 
where her life was one of scholarship and culture. Again like 
George Eliot, she began her literary career in the “higher criti¬ 
cism” of the origins of Christianity. When she turned to fiction 
it was in the spirit and manner of her mentor. It is her chief 
distinction to have written the leading academic and religious 
novel, Robert Elsmere (1888). 

It is to be noted of modern literature that in England alone 
has the fiction of school and college life achieved distinction. 
This fact is undoubtedly due to the venerable character of 
British academic foundations, and the persistence in them of the 
traditions of classical studies, religion, and sport. These themes 
lend a certain dignity to such classics as Thomas Hughes’s Tom 
Brown's Schooldays , based on the Rugby of Doctor Arnold, and 
Tom Brown at Oxford , to Shane Leslie’s The Oppidan in which 
he writes of Eton, to the school and college stories of Hugh Wal¬ 
pole and Compton Mackenzie, as well as to more critical por¬ 
trayals such as Alec Waugh’s The Loom of Youths H. G. Wells’s 
Joan and Peter , and E. M. Forster’s The Longest Journey. Among 
the projections of English character against the background of' 
English education Mrs. Ward’s novel deserves its rank by virtue 
of a high seriousness. 

Robert Elsmere is an Oxford student who grows up under the 
influence of two conflicting types. Gray, on the one hand, is 
identified with Thomas Hill Green, whose interpretation of 
Christianity in terms of Hegelian philosophy had enormous in¬ 
fluence on the English Church, while Elsmere’s tutor, Langham, 
represents the pagan culture of Walter Pater, which the classics 
oppose to Christianity. The former triumphs; Elsmere takes 
holy orders, and gives himself to the work of his country parish. 
Here he comes into contact with Roger Wendover, who, like 
Mark Pattison, has been a follower of Newman and has seceded 
from the Oxford Movement to become a thorough skeptic on 
scientific grounds. The debate concerning the authenticity 
of the historical documents on which organized Christianity is 
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based occupied Mrs. Ward, as it did Matthew Arnold and 
George Eliot. Elsmere is at last conquered by Wendover’s 
science. He gives up his orders, and following another Oxford 
lead, that of Arnold Toynbee, goes to work among the poor of 
London, and dies in the effort to save another’s life. In this 
conclusion, with its stress on the Victorian themes of renuncia¬ 
tion and the sanctification of life by death, the influence of 
George Eliot may again be seen. 

Unlike Anthony Trollope, who dealt, by hypothesis, only 
with the external and social activity of clergymen, Mrs. Ward 
has given a true picture of that struggle between faith and 
science which constituted the spiritual tragedy of the late nine¬ 
teenth century. By solving through works the problem of 
faith, she gave impetus to the social settlement movement, 
which Kingsley and Ruskin had initiated in their Workingmen’s 
College, and which was followed in later years by the found¬ 
ing of Toynbee Hall in London and Hull House in Chicago. 

The publication of Robert Elsmere aroused much controversy. 
Gladstone attacked the book in the interest of the Christian 
faith, and Huxley defended it. Mrs. Ward became the novelist 
of the moment. Her next book, David Grieve (1892) is the care¬ 
fully wrought but ponderous story of a poor boy, who, unlike 
Jude the Obscure, achieves his intellectual ambitions despite 
temptations of the flesh. Mrs. Ward herself had established 
a social settlement in the East End of London, and her next two 
novels deal with the problem of poverty and its relief by legisla¬ 
tion. If Robert Elsmere stands for the period of The Mill on the 
Floss in Mrs. Ward’s chronology, Marcella (1894) and Sir George 
Tressady (1896) represent that of Daniel Deronda. In Helbeck of 
Bannisdale (1898) she attacks the problem of mixed marriage 
between Protestant and Catholic. Eleanor (1900) is a study of 
the Catholic Church as seen in Italy, chiefly through the char¬ 
acter of Edward Manisty, who represents the attitude of William 
Hurrell Mallock, the ablest apologist of authority in religion in 
the controversies of the day. In her later novels Mrs. Ward 
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followed the example of George Meredith, turning historical 
cases into fiction, and developing the motivation of the char¬ 
acters. Such books are Lady Rose's Daughter (1903), founded on 
the famous rivalry of Madame du Deffand and Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse, Fenwick's Career (1906), on the story of the painter 
George Romney, and The Marriage of William Ashe (1905), on 
the relations of William Lamb, afterwards Lord Melbourne, and 
Lady Caroline Lamb, the troublesome mistress of Byron. 

In writing her novels, Mrs. Ward enjoyed the privilege of 
advice from Henry James; but she was too deeply enmeshed 
in the nineteenth-century tradition to profit much by it. She 
practiced the correct art of description, character-drawing, 
the posing of theme or problem, and the solution in terms of 
thought and environment. She was an academician, and her 
best material was the academic life which excited her girlhood 
enthusiasm. Her art, because of its derivative character and 
the conscientious thoroughness with which she carried out her 
formula, seems singularly out of date today. She remains, how¬ 
ever, a valuable compendium of the culture, the intellectual 
interests, and the ethical preoccupations of the time. As her 
uncle might have said, she is the voice of Oxford, whispering the 
last enchantments of the Victorian Age. 

OTHER NOVELISTS 

The application of the novel to the discussion of serious ques¬ 
tions of life received further exemplification by William Hurrell 
Mallock (1849-1923), one of the ablest writers in the religious 
controversies of the day on the side of authority. The New Re¬ 
public (1877) is in the manner of Peacock, a discussion at a 
house-party of the values of living in which exponents of various 
modern points of view, Matthew Arnold, Pater, Huxley, etc., 
are cleverly satirized. Mallock wrote several labored novels 
on religious and social themes, among them A Romance of the 
Nineteenth Century (1881) and The Old Order Changes (1886). 

William Hale White (1831-1913) told in Mark Rutherford 
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(1881) and Mark Rutherford's Deliverance (1885) the story of his 
own release from the burden of Calvinism. One of his novels, 
The Revolution in Tanner s Lane (1887), is a story of the social dis¬ 
content which followed Waterloo, culminating in a hunger 
march out of Manchester. It is a pathetic story of amateur 
revolutionary tactics, feeble leadership, and ruthless suppres¬ 
sion. In this novel, as in his fiction generally, White stood too 
near his material to see it in perspective, but the impression he 
leaves of sincerity is the stronger because of his artlessness. 

Olive Schreiner (1862-1920), who became Mrs. S. C. Cron- 
wright-Schrciner, made a dramatic appearance with The Story 
of an African Farm (1883) under the pseudonym Ralph Iron. 
She drew on her own experience of the South African veldt for 
nature and human life, but against this primitive background 
she projected two characters, Waldo and Lyndall, who in their 
isolation arc concerned with serious social and religious prob¬ 
lems of the Victorians, such as the status of woman, the value of 
culture, and the meaning of Life. 

One of the practitioners of the novel for serious purposes was 
Grant Allen (1848-1899) who was an active popularizer of sci¬ 
ence. The Woman Who Did (1895), the story of a high-minded 
heroine who defied the conventions of marriage, carried on the 
theme of Meredith’s One of Our Conquerors, to the same conclu¬ 
sion, with a more popular appeal. 

Mrs. Mary St. Leger Harrison (1852-1931), the daughter of 
Charles Kingsley, who wrote under the pseudonymn of Lucas 
Malet, reflected in her early work George Eliot’s conception of 
the rule of moral law. In her later and more powerful novels, 
The Wages of Sin (1891) and Sir Richard Calmady (1901), she in¬ 
clined rather to Hardy’s view of the dominion of blind force in 
the affairs of men. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE CLOSE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

The last years of the nineteenth century were a period strikingly 
conscious of itself. The death of the century was brought home 
by its necrology. Carlyle, George Eliot, and Matthew Arnold 
died in the eighties. The early nineties saw the passing of the 
last of the early Victorians, Newman, Tennyson, Browning. 
Pater, Huxley, Stevenson, and Morris died in 1894-95 and 
Ruskin in 1899. The decade was marked by the last appear¬ 
ance of Meredith and Hardy as novelists. 

The period was of shifting and contrary currents in thought 
and literature. The influence of science was countered by 
a revival of the religion of authority. The Oxford Movement 
had conquered the English Church through the Anglo-Catholic 
party; and within the Roman Church arose a school of religious 
poetry — Francis Thompson, Ernest Dowson, and Lionel John¬ 
son — unequaled since the early seventeenth century. On the 
other hand, the passionate protest against Christianity and its 
principle of asceticism and moral restraint, voiced by Swin¬ 
burne in his early poems, was reenforced by Edward Fitz¬ 
Gerald’s translation of The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam , which, 
from being ignored on its appearance in 1859, became the most 
popular poem of the nineties. This neo-paganism was given 
philosophic form by Walter Pater in The Renaissance , particularly 
in its famous “Conclusion,” published in 1873, but thereafter 
omitted until 1888. Pater’s doctrine of the brevity of life and 
the necessity of filling its passing moments with ecstatic sensa¬ 
tion became itself religious in his novel Marius the Epicurean 
(1885), and the hero’s nostalgia for a spiritual home, evident in 
its last pages, was echoed by certain of the modem pagans who, 
like their Roman forefathers, found the historic transition into 
the Christian Church. 
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Pater, in his “Conclusion,” considered it necessary to utter a 
word of warning to the young Oxford men who, under the 
inspiration of Ruskin and Arnold Toynbee, were going into 
social settlements for work among the poor. The modern 
social movement which had been given definition in the theory 
of the class struggle by Karl Marx in “The Communist Mani¬ 
festo” (1847) and Capital (1867) first became influential in 
England in the eighties. William Morris became a Marxian 
Socialist in 1883; and in 1888 the Fabian Society, which in¬ 
cluded Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
put forward a program of gradual socialization. The new in¬ 
terest in the life of the lower classes is shown in Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s novels, and by the popularity of Sir Walter Besant’s 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men (1882), Israel Zangwill’s Children 
of the Ghetto (1892), and Richard Whiteing’s Number 5 John 
Street (1899). 

With these serious movements in art and life there went an 
extraordinary outburst of rather hectic gayety and frivolity, 
somewhat akin to that of the decade following the Napoleonic 
wars. A conscious reaction against the seriousness and deco¬ 
rum of the Victorian Age was in progress. This showed itself 
in the demand for freedom of art and the tendency to put 
aesthetics above morals in literature. Obviously this attitude 
led to experimentation in form and novelty in substance. 
Fashions gave place to fads. A large number of periodicals, 
essentially ephemeral, appeared to express new attitudes, of 
which the Yellow Book and the Savoy survive in literary history. 
In the attack on Victorian tabus, burlesque and satire were 
rampant; wit and epigram became poisoned arrows. The novel v 
as a vehicle of satire was revived by W. H. Mallock in The New 
Republic (1877), and the vogue continued in John Davidson’s 
Earl Lavender (1895) and The Green Carnation (1894) by Robert 
Hichcns. Bernard Shaw, in his Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant 
(1898), treated not only the fads of the day, but also serious 
social questions, with a mordant flippancy. Two masters of the 
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humor which characterized this time remain in Max Beerbohm 
and Gilbert Keith Chesterton. The former has left indelible 
comment on the age in his essays, his burlesques, his caricatures, 
and in his extravaganza, %uleika Dobson (1911). In short, 
pervading the period when, as never before in the nineteenth 
century, aesthetics and social criticism were becoming matters of 
moment, there was a mood of amusement, indifference, and 
cynicism, which found explanation and perhaps apology in its 
chosen designation, fin de siecle. 

Of this period two figures stand out as representative: 
Oscar Wilde in literature and Aubrey Beardsley in art. Beards¬ 
ley’s drawings for the Yellow Book and for Wilde’s Salome, 
though limited to a single mood and cult, areas characteristic of 
his time as Hogarth’s in the eighteenth century. Wilde, on the 
contrary, was the popular exponent of all the variable tendencies 
of the decade. In youth at Oxford he sat at the feet of Walter 
Pater, and went forth to preach the doctrine of aestheticism, 
laughed to death by Gilbert and Sullivan’s Patience. At the 
same time he was writing religious poetry. His book of essays, 
called Intentions , is an exploitation of paradoxes, especially that 
which declares art to be primary and life only secondary, a feeble 
imitation. One of his plays, Salome , is an outburst of paganism. 
Another, The Importance of Being Earnest , conveys in its name the 
satirical intention which is enforced by a shower of epigrams. 
His novel, The Future of Dorian Grey (1891), is an emanation of 
the novel by the French naturalist and decadent, J. K. Huys- 
mans, called A Rebours , in which the hero turns his life “upside 
down” in his search for sensation. Here again the theme of the 
primacy of art gives the plot of the story. On the other hand, 
Oscar Wilde wrote a brilliant defense of a new social order in 
The Soul of Man Under Socialism; and his Ballad of Reading Gaol, 
written in prison, sings with morbid poignancy the sufferings of 
those whom society calls criminals. 

/lOne important change in the character and outlook of English 
fiction of this period is the result of its pervasion by foreign in- 
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fluence. Such influence had been strong at several periods in 
the past, in the sixteenth century from Italy and Spain, in the 
seventeenth century, and again in the later eighteenth, from 
France. It is natural that interaction among national litera¬ 
tures should be strongest at a time when a general intellectual 
and spiritual movement is in process. Such a movement was 
caused by the romantic and revolutionary spirit which spread 
over Europe toward the close of the eighteenth century. 
Rousseau, Goethe, Schiller, Scott, and Byron became European 
figures. Throughout the nineteenth century another move¬ 
ment, which was to become likewise conscious and world-wide 
at its close, was gathering force. Realism in the late nine¬ 
teenth century is as definite a manifestation of the temper of the 
age as romanticism in the late eighteenth. And as romanticism 
in literature was closely connected with intellectual and political 
developments, so realism was in harmony with the two chief 
modes of progress of the time, democracy and science.) 

It was not wholly coincidence which caused the growth of the 
realistic impulse in literature to come at a time of rapid increase 
in the number of readers among the middle and lower classes. 
Realism is appropriate to literature addressed to a group per¬ 
force concerned with the material world which must be obliged 
somehow to render the means of livelihood. A realistic habit of 
mind is natural to these classes, as is a certain idealism to the 
leisured aristocracy. It is true, the tendency to seek religious 
consolation in othcr-worldliness, or imaginative escape from the 
work-a-day world in the excitement of romance, has always had 
a strong appeal to the toiling classes. Yet even Bunyan with 
his eyes fixed on heaven was intimately conscious of the world in 
which he lived; and Defoe, finding his subject-matter in a remote 
island, in spectacular crime, in a catastrophe like the plague, or 
even in the supernatural, treated his theme with a sense of fact 
which has become proverbial. A growing respect for the actual 
as opposed to the fanciful marked even those nineteenth-century 
authors who practiced and defended romantic writing, and 
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prepared the way for the movement which was to become 
fanatical in its insistence on remaining within the limits set by 
the senses. 

Realism, in its reliance upon the visible and tangible, the 
things we see and touch, was given philosophic support bv 
science of which it seemed the aesthetic counterpart. As 
science undertakes to define the universe in mechanistic terms, 
so realism has for its object to portray as exactly as possible the 
universe as perceived by our senses. The objective world, 
which is an accepted convention among rational people, neces¬ 
sarily furnishes the language of communication to all the arts; 
but in the nineteenth century a more precise and detailed ren¬ 
dering of its phenomena became an aesthetic aim, not only in 
fiction and drama, but also in painting, sculpture, even in music. 
^Science furnished a philosophic basis for history and social 
economy as well as for fiction. The movements of races and 
the development of nations, civilizations, and institutions, were 
explained not in the spiritual terms of Carlyle, but as the in¬ 
evitable results of material conditions. In different countries 
types of literary realism developed according to the national 
temperament. In France, the logical habit of mind produced 
Flaubert’s Madame Bovary (1856), a masterpiece which became 
the Bible of the realists. His followers, the Goncourt brothers 
and Zola, became rabid in their insistence on limiting art to 
physical manifestations. Zola, indeed, in Le Roman Experi¬ 
mental , defined the novel as a scientific experiment in human 
life. It takes observed facts and combines them, as in the 
process of physical investigation, arriving at an exact and de¬ 
termined result. “We novelists,” he declared, “continue by 
our observations and experiments the work of the physiologist, 
who continues that of the physicist and chemist.” The realis- . 
tic, or naturalistic creed was widely accepted on the Continent, 
chough not in the extreme form held by Zola. The Russian 
Chekov expressed it in his letters: “They [the naturalists] 
seek for truth in matter for there is nowhere else to seek for it, 
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since they see, hear, and sense matter only.... Outside matter 
there is neither knowledge nor experience, and consequently 
there is no truth.” 

In England official criticism took strong ground against this 
doctrine. In the first place it was offensive to the religious 
idealism of the English people. Despite the weakened hold 
of supernatural Christianity, the Puritan spirit survived in in¬ 
sistence on the importance of the individual life. It regarded 
the representation of that life as a means to apprehending its 
ultimate significance rather than an aesthetic end in itself. 
This significance, moreover, provided the principle of selection 
in art, which Meredith urged against the realists’ attempt to 
transcribe in petty detail all the visible and all the audible. 
Again, the strict naturalists limited their psychology by what 
has come to be called behaviorism. They held that the ob¬ 
server can truthfully relate of his fellow men only the external 
appearance, what they say and do, and that in his attempt to 
penetrate the consciousness of a king, a courtesan, or an honest 
man he is merely reading himself into them. In English fiction 
the power of analyzing character, of explaining phenomena by 
mental states, was recognized as the special distinction of the 
novelist. Furthermore, the naturalist, in his effort to produce 
the effect of reality, exploiting the tendency to believe in the 
unpleasant more readily than the pleasant, seemed to show a 
preference for the ugly, the sordid, the obscene — apparently 
trying, as was remarked, “to mention the unmentionable with 
as much detail as possible.” With this preoccupation the hand 
of the naturalist became subdued to the material in which he 
worked. The indifference to man evidenced by the cosmos of 
science, he augmented with a personal animus. Flaubert ex¬ 
plained that he “despised men too much to wish to do them 
either good or harm.” 

The moral indifference of Continental naturalism, and es¬ 
pecially its frank treatment of sex, shocked other deeply held 
prejudices of the English race. Against the theory that one 
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way of making things better was to show them as they are, the 
contention gained force that this practice merely extended the 
region of temptation, and converted evil tendencies into fixed 
habits. In contrast to the French naturalistic school the critic 
Ferdinand Brunctiere, as has been noted, praised the example 
of English realism in George Eliot, especially commending her 
psychological insight, her ethical solidity, and her sympathy 
with her fellows. 


The battle of naturalism was waged all over Europe, but 
nowhere with more bitterness than in England. There the 
translator and publisher of Zola was sent to prison, and the 
plays of Ibsen were driven from the public stage by critics and 
censors. The realistic approach to life was a concomitant of 
Hardy’s philosophy, but when this fact became clearly evident 
' the outcry ended his career as a novelist. In the nineties one 
/ [phase of the aesthetic movement came to be the insistence on the 
v [tight of the artist to choose his material freely, and the principle 
Ipf “art for art’s sake” was invoked especially in defense of the 
realist. Naturalism in its extreme form brought about a reac¬ 
tion within itself. The emphasis upon the actual for its own 
sake was counteracted by the reviving spiritual sense of meaning 
in material phenomena, of intimations which they afford of a 
reality behind appearance. This extra-realism, or symboli sm, 
found a prop het in Maurice Maeterli nck. In his preface to 
his early plays he lays down two specifications for the artist, art 
acute perception of the outer world, and an intimate if indefin¬ 
able sense of the unknown which surrounds it. The realism of 
Ibsen had scarcely made good its foothold in England when 
Maeterlinck appeared, and indeed Ibsen’s later plays show the 
tendency, discernible among other naturalists such as Huys- 
mans, to pass over into symbolism. This tendency becomes 
cons tantly more marked in English fiction of the twentieth 
century. 

\f In a broader aspect this infiltration of foreign influence has 
become one of the* most prominent features of recent fiction. 
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During the greater part of the nineteenth century the English 
novel as seen in its major writers remained almost exclusively 
national.y The French romanticists, Victor Hugo and Dumas, 
had followers chiefly among minor writers. Even when English 
novelists were people of European culture, as were Bulwer- 
Lytton, Thackeray, George Eliot, and Meredith, their charac¬ 
teristic work was distinctly English. At the close of the century, 
however, English novelists tended to come more intimately 
into contact with foreign schools and methods as a matter of 
artistic training./ Henry James and George Moore studied the 
art of fiction at Paris. Moreover, the novel itself has become in¬ 
creasingly cosmopolitan. Among the writers read largely in 
England in the next decades were the French Balzac, Zola, and 
Maupassant; the German Sudermann, Mann, and Schnitzler; 
the Dutch Coupcrus; the Scandinavian Ibsen and Hamsun; 
the Italian D’Annunzio and Fogazzaro; and above all the 
Russian Tolstoy, Turgenicv, Dostoievsky, Chekov, and Gorky. 

^^The effect of this cosmopolitanism on the taste of the English 
reading public, and on English writers through subjection to 
this diffused influence, must be taken into account in consider¬ 
ing the recent development of the English novel. 

. HENRY JAMES (1843-1916) 

^Although Henry James belongs to both English and American 
literature, he lived during his productive years in England, and 
before his death became a British citizen. Moreover, in the 
history of the English novel his literary associations are an im¬ 
portant factor. James was among the first writers of fiction in 
English to make aesthetic considerations supreme, to regard the 
novel primarily a\a work of art. In his emphasis upon the ar¬ 
tistic problem he participated in the aesthetic movement of the 
end of the century, and in directing attention to form he exerted 
an important influence upon the fiction of the period. 

Henry James was born in New York City in 1843. His 
father was a scholar and philosopher of independent means, and 
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the family lived at times in New York, Geneva (Switzerland), 
Newport, and Cambridge, striking its roots most deeply in the 
latter city. Here the second son, William James, became the 
distinguished Professor of Psychology at Harvard. Here, also, 
Henry James formed his associations with the New England 
school, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Norton, and especially 
with William Dean Howells, who was beginning his champion¬ 
ship of realism in the United States. Howells was editor of the • 
Atlantic Monthly , and was glad to welcome Henry James, Jr., as a 
contributor. James, however, felt that America offered too thin 
a soil for the nourishment of the fine arts, among which he 
reckoned fiction. From 1868 to 1876 he divided his time 
between Cambridge and Europe; after 1876 his residence in 
America was limited to brief periods. 

In Paris of the seventies he met Turgcniev, whom he much 
admired, and became a familiar of the circle surrounding 
Flaubert, of which Zola, the Goncourts, Daudet, and Maupas¬ 
sant were luminaries. The new French naturalism, however, 
never appealed strongly to James. For him, as for George 
Moore, the supreme novelist was Balzac. Moreover, he realized 
that in France he was a foreigner. To England he was more 
and more drawn by a kind of nostalgia which he expressed in 
one of his earliest stories, The Passionate Pilgrim (1875), and in one 
of his latest, The Sense of the Past (1917). As he wrote in 1912 to 
Mrs. Wharton who had settled in Paris: “Your only drawback 
is not having the homeliness and the inevitability and the happy 
.limitation and the affluent poverty of a Country of Your Own 
(comme moi , par exemple ).” He made his home in London after 
1883, and in 1897 he settled at Lamb House in Rye, which re¬ 
mained his residence until his death in 1916 / 

/ In a sense James never escaped from the fact of his own exile. 
He wrote from time to time admirable sketches of American 
life, such as “Washington Square” (1880), and a novel, The 
Bostonians (1886), which gave some offence^a his compatriots. 
Chiefly, However, he was concerned with the ^wopean scene; 
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and in that scene the theme which preoccupied him was that 
of the American who, from one motive or another, finds himself 
in the richer culture of an older civilization. His first long 
novel, Roderick Hudson, published as a serial in the Atlantic 
Monthly in 1875, deals with the experience of a promising young 
American artist, whose patron takes him to Europe. The 
freshness and crudeness of the American in situations charged 
with implications which he does not understand, is the source 
of a dramatic irony which pervades the story. The same sub¬ 
ject, with the substitution of a heroine for a hero, is treated in 
Daisy Miller (1878). A more serious development of the theme, 
with a vivid contrast between American and Parisian moral 
concepts, appears in The American, which began in the Atlantic 
Monthly of June, 1876. The theme is reversed in The Europeans 
(1878) in which two young Americans return from a European 
education to their native Boston. In 1881 appeared The 
Portrait of a Lady, the longest and most carefully wrought of his 
earlier novels, in which the American heroine falls in love with 
the old-time beauty of Florence, and marries Gilbert Osmond, 
who seemed the guardian of the shrine but who turns out to be 
an example of the parasitic culture which James so perfectly un¬ 
derstood. 

In 1890 The Tragic Muse marked the culmination of James’s 
middle period. It is based upon a question of arsthetic morality, 
the indecision of the hero between his desire to be a sculptor and 
the obligation to succeed to his paternal inheritance in politics. 
This case of conscience may have been suggested to James by the 
career of his friend W. W. Story, the American sculptor, who 
abandoned Cambridge and law for Florence and art, and whose 
life James wrote somewhat later. Such personal episodes in¬ 
terested James as they did Meredith; and with the breaking 
down of the Victorian morale these test cases took on the aspect 
of scandal. The presence of young people in a corrupt society 
offered material to one who, like James, was concerned with the 
effect of sophistication — cultural, social, or spiritual — upon 
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the naive. What Maisie Knew (1897) is a skillful study of the 
mind of a child, among the fragments of a family broken by 
divorces and remarriages. The Turn of the Screw (1898) presents 
two children as victims of an evil association with servants, 
symbolized by supernatural relations in which the old-fashioned 
appeal to terror is replaced by moral horror. The Awkward Age 
(1899) is an elaborate picture of the social life of an advanced 
set in London, as tested by two characters, Mr. Longdon, 
who returns from an older generation, and Nanda Brookenham, 
who represents the younger. The Wings of the Dove (1902), 
based on an episode of the day, is a delicate treatment of a 
situation crude in itself: the temptation of Merton Densher to 
marry Milly Theale, an American heiress dying of tuberculosis, 
so that at her death he may have money to marry Kate Croy. 
In The Ambassadors , which ran as a serial in the North American 
Review for 1903, James returned to his old theme. A New Eng¬ 
land family, seeking to bring its son and heir back from Paris 
to home and duty, first sends an emissary and later enters en 
masse into the enterprise, affording an extraordinary opportu¬ 
nity for James at his ripest to reveal the collision of the two cul¬ 
tures. The Golden Bowl (1904), like The Wings of the Dove , treats 
a crudely naturalistic situation, such as Zola might have 
chosen, with all the refinements of civilization: a father and a 
daughter are wedded to two people who are in love with each 
other. 

These later works must be regarded as artistic tours de force , a 
kind of aesthetic apotheosis of the novel of manners. In com¬ 
posing them James released himself from the physical burden of 
writing, by the practice of dictation, under which he developed 
an enormous capacity for delicate elaboration and for expressing 
the subtler shades of meaning. This later manner seemed an 
affectation to many of his readers, including his brother William, 
who wrote in 1907: 

It’s the rummest method for one to employ systematically as you 

do nowadays; and you employ it at your peril. In this crowded 
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and hurried reading age, pages that require such close attention 
remain unread and neglected. You can’t skip a word if you are to 
get the effect, and 19 out of 20 worthy readers grow intolerant. 
The method seems perverse: “Say it out, for God’s sake,” they cry, 
“and have done with it.” 

His sense of art made James refuse to honor the convention 
of length, concerning which Trollope humorously complained. 
Among his longer novels are scattered numerous novelettes 
and stories, long and short, such as “The Madonna of the Fu¬ 
ture” (1875), “The Author of Beltraffio” (1884), based upon 
an episode in Stevenson’s career, and “The Lesson of the Mas¬ 
ter” (1891). He was also greatly interested in the technical 
relation of the novel to the drama. Between 1889 and 1894 he 
was chiefly engaged in writing for the stage, with slight success. 
Later he dramatized The American, and transposed a play into 
The Outcry, a novelette of purely dramatic technique. At his 
death he left unfinished a novel, The Sense of the Past, which was 
dramatized as the popular play, Berkeley Square. During his 
last decade James undertook to rewrite in his later manner 
such of his work as he cared to preserve, for a definitive edition 
with prefaces in which he set forth his conception of the .esthetic 
problem in each case, and explained the artistic process of I 
dealing with it. Surely no novelist has afforded such massive 
evidence of devotion to his art. 

In addition to his prefaces, James has set forth his theory of 
fiction in a large number of essays on novelists, in his letters, and 
specifically in his essay “The Art of Fiction,” republished in 
Partial Portrai ts (1888). He defines the novel as “a personal, a 
direct impression of life,” with a value “greater or less accord¬ 
ing to the intensity of the impression.” Its supreme virtue is 
“the air of reality,” “the success with which the author has pro¬ 
duced the illusion of life.” He points out that here the novelist 
“competes with his brother the painter in his attempt to render 
the look of things, the look that conveys their meaning, to catch 
the color, the relief, the expression, the surface, the substance 
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of the human spectacle.” That James was constantly busy with 
rendering the “look of things,” the appearance of people in their 
surroundings, whether outdoor scene or artificial interior, their 
expressions and gestures, their conversation, is evident from a 
glance into any of his novels. A fine example of his visualiza¬ 
tion of characters and scene, as well as of a certain ironical 
gayety with which he contemplated them, appears on the first 
page of The Tragic Muse , where an English family is introduced, 
not as individuals in succession, but as a composite group, un¬ 
der a light revealing by reason of its hostility. 

The people of France have made it no secret that those of Eng¬ 
land, as a general thing, are, to their perception, an inexpressive 
and speechless race, perpendicular and unsociable, unaddicted to 
enriching any bareness of contact with verbal or other embroidery. 
This view might have derived encouragement, a few years ago, in 
Paris, from the manner in which four persons sat together in silence, 
one fine day about noon, in the garden, as it is called, of the Palais 
de l’lndustrie.... Even the most superficial observer would have 
perceived them to be striking products of an insular neighborhood, 
representatives of that tweed-and-waterproof class with which, on 
the recurrent occasions when the English turn out for a holiday... 
Paris besprinkles itself at a night’s notice. They had about them 
the indefinable professional look of the British traveler abroad; 
that air of preparation for exposure, material and moral, which is 
so oddly combined with the serene revelation of security and of 
persistence, and which excites, according to individual susceptibil¬ 
ity, the ire or the admiration of foreign communities. They were 
the more unmistakable as they illustrated very favorably the 
energetic race to which they had the honor to belong. The fresh, 
diffused light of the Salon made them clear and important; they 
were finished ^productions, in their way, and ranged there mo¬ 
tionless, on their green bench, they were almost as much on ex¬ 
hibition as if they had been hung on the line. 

Three ladies and a young man, they were obviously a family — 
a mother, two daughters and a son — a circumstance which had 
the effect at once of making each member of the group doubly 
typical and of helping to account for their fine taciturnity. They 
were not, with each other, on terms of ceremony, and moreover 
they were probably fatigued with their course among the pictures. 
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... Their attitude, on the part of visitors who had superior features, 
even if they might appear to some passers-by to have neglected a 
fine opportunity for completing these features with an expression, 
was, after all, a kind of tribute to the state of exhaustion, of bewil¬ 
derment, to which the genius of France is still capable of reducing 
the proud. 

Despite his preoccupation with life as revealed by the senses, 
James belongs to the school which John Stuart Mill has defined 
as that of consciousness as opposed to the unconscious, of the ra- 
l tional as opposed to the instinctive. Like Meredith he chose his 
characters and situations from the walks of life where intellec¬ 
tual forces play the largest part, and where overt action emerges 
from an intricate background of thought. He held that it is 
through the operation of consciousness that the social experi¬ 
ment is carried on under most favorable conditions, and the 
discovery of what makes life worth living, most hopefully sought. 
In one of the most interesting of the many essays which he 
wrote upon his contemporaries he replied to Guy dc Maupas¬ 
sant’s contention that the novelist could only project his own 
consciousness into the personality of his character, and that 
therefore psychology should be hidden in fiction as it is in life. 
“From whom is it hidden?” inquires James. “From some peo¬ 
ple, no doubt, but very much less from others.” He was one 
for whom “motives, reasons, relations, explanations, are a part 
of the very surface of the drama.” Mind stuff he made the con¬ 
trolling background of his fiction. But he rejected the possibil¬ 
ity of revealing the entire stream of consciousness, attempted by 
his successors, as he rejected the effort of the naturalists to render 
all the visible and all the audible phenomena of the external 
scene. He developed the function of a single character to whose 
consciousness the story appears as a drama, and by which it is 
recorded with the selection of detail and the emphasis and sup¬ 
pression proper to it. He decried on the one hand the auto¬ 
biographical or biographical form so generally characteristic of 
the English novel, as tending to loose methods and careless 
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workmanship; and on the other hand, the freedom of the om¬ 
niscient novelist to enter the mind of each of his characters at 
will. He insisted on the maintenance of an established point 
of view. It is true that where the nature of his problem de¬ 
manded it, he wrote as a dramatist, leaving the mental state 
behind the action to be suggested entirely by external evidence, 
as in The Awkward Age y and The Outcry. 

The Ambassadors is the most perfect example of a situation 
rendered in terms of a single consciousness. The first ambassa¬ 
dor, Strether, sent to wean young Chad Newsome from his 
devotion to Paris, has himself memories of a youth when freedom 
challenged duty. He sympathizes more and more with Chad’s 
desire to stay in Paris, and his victory becomes his defeat. 
This method of presenting the story gives opportunity for a 
constant play of light and shade on the surface of the narra¬ 
tive, for suppression of detail and reliance on suggestion and in¬ 
ference, for the working of suspense. In the use of this oblique 
method James resembles Meredith, but while Meredith at 
times seems fitful and willful, even whimsical, James has in the 
logic of the individual consciousness a rule to guide every stroke. 
For both the intention is the same, to give emphasis to life, to 
make the attentive reader realize it as more intense, more 
important than he had thought. In the preface to The Prin¬ 
cess Casamassima James defends his method on precisely this 
ground: 

The person capable of feeling, in the given case, more than 
another of what is to be felt for it, and so serving in the highest 
degree to record it dramatically and objectively, is the only sort of 
person on whom we can count not to betray, or cheapen, or, as we 
say, give away the value and beauty of the thing. By so much as 
the affair matters for some such individual, by so much do we get 
the best there is of it. 

To James form was of supreme value in fiction. He agreed 
fully with his pupil, Mrs. Wharton, in her assertion: “The fun¬ 
damental difference between the amateur and the artist is the 
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possession of the sense of technique, that is in its broadest mean¬ 
ing, of the necessity of form.” And form in the classical sense 
depends on meaning, evolves from a feeling for the values of 
life, which is in the largest sense moral, at the center of the 
design. In this particular James cites a limitation of Balzac, 
who “had no natural sense of morality, and this we cannot help 
thinking a serious fault in a novelist.” The immediate moral 
or social purpose of the novel, so much a part of the English 
tradition, he deplored with other elements in that tradition. 

English fiction James considered deficient both in technique 
ajid in the large moral significance which comes from impar¬ 
tiality, from surveying “the whole field.” He would probably 
have accepted Mrs. Wharton’s account of his predecessors’ 
shortcomings: 

The whole immense machinery of the passions is put in motion 
for causes that a modern school-girl would smile at. In the greatest 
of the group the inexhaustible play of mirth and irony, the vivid¬ 
ness of characterization, the poetry, the eloquence, the abundance, 
what rhetoricians call the number, are so overwhelming and en¬ 
chanting that the rapt reader half forgets the futility of the springs 
of action and the infantile unreality of the moral conflict. It is 
as if grown people, with faces worn by passions and experience, 
were acting a play written in the nursery.... The modern English 
novelist is playing with his new blocks in much the same artless 
spirit with which he built up the old ones on the nursery floor. 

To the brilliant but wayward children of these predecessors 
James came as a teacher and master. To quote Mrs. Wharton 
again, “The writing of fiction was still, when his career began, 
an unformulated art in English speaking countries.” She pro¬ 
ceeds to define his conception of the novel in recognizably clas¬ 
sical terms: “For him every great novel must first of all be 
based on a profound sense of moral values and then constructed 
with a classical unity and economy of means.” The lack of 
classical unity and economy of means was the cause of his de¬ 
preciation of Meredith, and his almost contemptuous attitude 
toward “the good Hardy.” Among his own contemporaries he 
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singled out for personal criticism those in whom he saw a prom¬ 
ise of perfection. In an animated correspondence with W. E. 
Norris and Miss Rhoda Broughton one looks in vain for indica¬ 
tions that they were fellow craftsmen. Toward Mrs. Humphry 
Ward he took the attitude of a teacher addressing a somewhat 
backward pupil. With Robert Louis Stevenson and Mrs. 
Wharton he discussed problems of fiction on equal terms, and 
of certain younger writers, Compton Mackenzie, Hugh Walpole, 
and especially H. G. Wells, he is appreciative and hopeful. 
Although James achieved no great public following, his precept 
and example have served to strengthen the development of the 
English novel in a new direction, its claim to be regarded as a 
fine art. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON (1850-94)* 

Another example of the new orientation of the English novel 
as art is furnished by Robert Louis Balfour Stevenson. He 
was seven years younger than James, with whom he carried on a 
fruitful exchange of views on the art of fiction, and he was a 
potent influence on writers younger than himself. James and 
Stevenson differed amazingly in temperament and preferences. 
Like Scott, Stevenson was handicapped in body and forced to 
take up literature as a kind of compensation. His chosen 
material, like Scott’s, was action, while James was concerned 
with states of mind. The latter’s confession: “I have been a 
child but I have never been on a quest for buried treasure” 
Stevenson pronounced a “wilful paradox,” for “if he [James] 
has never been on a quest for buried treasure, it can be demon¬ 
strated that he has never been a child. There never was a 
child (unless Master James) but has hunted gold, and been a 
pirate, and a military commander; but has fought, and suffered 
shipwreck and prison, and imbrued its little hands in gore.” 
This natural romanticism was to Stevenson the proper mood of 

* Acknowledgment is made to Charles Scribner’s Sons for permission to reprint 
extracts in this section. 
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fiction. Of the French novelists he preferred Dumas, as James 
preferred Balzac. Among his English predecessors, however, 
George Meredith was his favorite. As James remarks, Steven¬ 
son’s “ideal of the delightful work of fiction would be the adven¬ 
tures of Monte Cristo related by the author of Richard Fever el.''' 

Stevenson was born in Edinburgh, November 13, 1850, and 
educated at Edinburgh University. His father was an engineer 
and lighthouse builder, a profession which the son for a time 
contemplated following. His delicate health, always threaten¬ 
ing tuberculosis, forced him into more sedentary pursuits, and 
he was called to the bar in 1875. His genius for writing had, 
however, already declared itself, and from the first he accepted 
the discipline of art. His account of experiments in style, in 
his essay “A College Magazine,” of “playing the sedulous ape to 
Hazlitt, to Lamb, to Wordsworth, to Sir Thomas Browne, to 
Defoe, to Hawthorne, to Montaigne, to Baudelaire, and to 
Obermann” is a famous passage, and gives an idea of the eclec¬ 
tic literary influences under which he developed. He began to 
publish critical essays in the Cornhill Magazine in 1874. Then 
occurred the first period of exile decreed by his health, this time 
to Mentone. The next year he was in Paris and the Forest of 
Fontainebleau, living among painters and writing the charming 
papers which bear the title Virginibus Puerisque. In 1876 he 
made a canoe trip through the rivers and canals of Belgium and 
Northern France, which furnished the stufTfor An Inland Voyage 
(1878). A year later a journey through the Cevennes coun¬ 
try with a donkey resulted in Travels with a Donkey (1879). 
In this year, he crossed the ocean and continued on to California 
to marry Mrs. Osbourne, whom he had met during his stay 
near Fontainebleau. His father disapproved of this step, and 
refused to continue his allowance. Stevenson therefore traveled 
like an emigrant and lived in San Francisco on short commons. 
This experience he turned into literature in “The Amateur 
Emigrant” and “Across the Plains,” while his honeymoon in 
the Sierras became The Silverado Squatters (1883). It is clear 
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that in these early essays and narratives of personal experience 
he was carrying on the discipline of his college days and training 
himself to be an artist. 

Stevenson’s parents forgave his marriage, and in 1881 he was 
wintering at Davos for the cure. In succeeding years he sought 
health at Hyeres and Bournemouth, where he wrote short 
stories, essays, and some plays in collaboration with William 
Ernest Henley. His first success in longer fiction was Treasure 
Island (1882), the story of a hunt for pirates* gold, which Henry 
James pronounced “in its way a classic.” The influence of 
George Meredith appears clearly in his next venture, Prince 
Otto (1885). His reputation was consolidated by The Strange 
Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde (1886), in which a superstition of 
science is invoked to dramatize a moral truth, a device of Bul- 
wcr-Lytton, but handled with superior art. In the same year 
he published Kidnapped , the adventures of a Scotch lad in the 
eighteenth century, five sixths of which James declared worthy 
to stand beside Henry Esmond. After his father’s death in 1887, 
Stevenson crossed the ocean again, and spent a winter at 
Saranac Lake, where he wrote for Scribner's Magazine a series 
of essays which contain the most mature expression of his thought 
about life and art. He was also engaged on The Master of 
Dallantrae (1889). The next year he sailed from San Francisco 
on the schooner yacht Casco for a voyage among the South 
Sea Islands. The trip ended at Apia, Samoa, where he remained 
until his death in 1895. This final chapter of his authorship 
includes The Wrecker (1891-92), written with Lloyd Osbourne, 
David Balfour (1893), a sequel to Kidnapped , The Ebb Tide 
(1894), and the group of tales called Island Nights Entertain¬ 
ments (1893). He left three works unfinished, one of which, 
Weir of Hermiston , a return to Scotland of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, promised to be a masterpiece. 

Stevenson is an example of the modern tendency among 
writers to practice the novel along with other forms of literary 
art. His range was broader than that of any contemporary, in- 
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eluding autobiographical narratives, essays personal and 
literary, short stories and tales, plays and poetry, sermons and 
prayers. All were opportunities for artistic effort, and all were 
marked by qualities of style which he cultivated as an instru¬ 
ment of personal expression. That Stevenson’s personality was 
extremely winning we know from the memoirs of intercourse 
with him in various places, Edinburgh, London, Paris, San 
Francisco, and Apia, by all sorts of people, ranging from George 
Meredith, Leslie Stephen, Edmund Gosse, and Sidney Colvin 
to the chiefs of Samoa. This personal charm he communicated 
to his readers. He revived the old allegiance of the great Eng¬ 
lish reading public which had gone out to Scott, Dickens, and 
Thackeray. His popularity had its danger, however. It in¬ 
evitably led to a reaction in the generation that followed his own. 
Moreover, Stevenson’s frank discussion of his art, exposing his 
conscious and laborious mastery of style, has done him the same 
disservice as Trollope’s very different revelations. The publica¬ 
tion of an official biography, with its careful grooming and dis¬ 
creet suppressions, was the occasion of an article by W. E. Henley 
who had known Stevenson well in his bohemian youth. Henley 
gives vent to the suspicion that an clement of insincerity entered 
into the successful author’s cultivation of his public, especially in 
his religious writings. On the whole, however, the truth about 
Stevenson, as in the case of Wordsworth, has served to commend 
him to a third generation of readers. There is little doubt that 
his work and its influence will be permanent, partly because it 
appeals to elements fundamental in human nature, partly be¬ 
cause it possesses the grace and beauty of art. 

Stevenson’s romanticism was as organic as Charlotte Bronte’s, 
a function of his living. In his essay “The Lantern Bearers’’ 
he declares that a man’s true life is in his dream and desire, in 
“some cherished and perhaps fantastic pleasure,” peculiar to 
himself. “It has so little bond with externals (such as the ob¬ 
server scribbles in his notebook) that it may even touch them 
not, and the man’s true life, for which he consents to live, lie 
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altogether in the field of fancy. The clergyman, in his spare 
hours, may be winning battles, the farmer sailing ships, the 
banker reaping triumphs in the arts.” To ignore this hidden 
source of man’s joy is the failure of the realist, in whose pages 
“we find a picture of life in so far as it consists of mud and of old 
iron, cheap desires and cheap fears, that which we arc ashamed 
to remember and that which we are careless whether we forget.” 
In a letter to Henry James, Stevenson declares war on the visual 
sense, so emphasized by the realists. “For,” as he saysTrThis 
essay, “to look at the man is but to court deception. We shall 
sec the trunk from which he draws his nourishment, but he him¬ 
self is above and abroad in the green dome of foliage, hummed 
through by winds and nested in by nightingales. And the true 
realism were that of the poets, to climb up after him like a 
squirrel, and catch some glimpse of the heaven for which he 
lives.” 

y To catch and communicate this joy of living Stevenson con¬ 
sidered the true end of fiction. It is significant that his work was 
addressed so often to children. Treasure Island is a dime novel, 
glorified by art. Kidnapped was written as a serial for a boy’s 
magazine. His best-known poetry is in the collection, A Child's 
garden of Verses. “Justice,” he complains, “is not done to the 

' Versatility and unplumbed childishness of man’s imagination.” 
He would recall to grown men and women the native sense 
of joy which inheres in childhood. “Fiction,” he says in “A 
Gossip on Romance,” “is to the grown man what play is to the 
child; it is there that he changes the atmosphere and tenor of his 
life; and when the game so chimes with his fancy that he can 
join in it with all his heart... fiction is called romance.” Ro¬ 
mance triumphs when we as readers are “rapt clean out of our¬ 
selves,” when we cease to be audience and “plunge into the tale 
in our own person and bathe in fresh experience.” This triumph 
depends on incident and on action, not on characterization, 
which appeals to the critical sense. “I cannot identify myself 
with Rawdon Crawley,” he notes, “or with Eugene de Rastignac, 
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for I have scarce a hope or fear in common with them. It 
is not character but incident that woos us out of our reserve.” 
The triumph is won in those “epoch-making scenes which put 
the last mark of truth upon a story, and fill up, at one blow, our 
capacity for sympathetic pleasure.” Of these he mentions 
“Crusoe recoiling from the footprint, Achilles shouting over 
against the Trojans, Ulysses bending the great bow, Christian 
running with his fingers in his cars.” 

Un this account of fiction jt will be noted that Stevenson was 
following in the footsteps of Dickens, Rcade, and Collins. 
Like them he was concerned with relieving the humdrum exist¬ 
ence of men and women in the work-a-day world, and like 
them he found the magic of romance in strong situations, ex¬ 
traordinary incidents, and striking action which should yet be 
supported and nourished by the realities of life/ James finds 
the classic quality of Treasure Island in its “mixture of the pro 
digious and the human, of surprising coincidences and familiar 
feeling.” But Stevenson goes far beyond his predecessors in the 
art with which he produced this mixture, and made easy the 
transition for the reader from his ordinary life into romance. 
In the first place, the story must be something that we can 
imagine happening to ourselves, it must rhyme with our own de¬ 
sire; and in the second place it must obey the “ideal laws of the 
day dream,” it must contain a rhyme-scheme of its own. “The 
right kind of thing should fall out in the right kind of place; 
the right kind of thing should follow: and not only the charac¬ 
ters talk aptly and think naturally, but all the circumstances in 
the tale answer one to another like notes in music.” This 
principle is implicit in novelists who by means as diverse as 
those of Dickens and Thackeray, of Rcade and Trollope, seek 
to give the novel-readers’ satisfaction. But Stevenson made it a 
law of construction, guiding the entire pattern of the novel. 
He conceived fiction as poetry. “Drama is the poetry of con¬ 
duct, romance, the poetry of circumstances.” Poetry of both 
kinds abounds in his stories. To Stevenson’s art, more than to 
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any other personal influence, we may attribute the revival of 
romance which marked the close of the century. 

His own practice richly exemplifies his theories. The mar¬ 
riage of the extraordinary and the commonplace is illustrated in 
The New Arabian Nights , in which the adventures of a Haroun- 
al-Raschid are transferred to London. The beginning of The 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde and that of Treasure Island 
arc in the key of ordinary life, with a subordinate motive of 
mystery which subsequent events make dominant. In defining 
the relation of fiction to life, Stevenson rejects James’s dcscrip- 
^/Jtion of it as competing with life, and asserts that no art can com- 
Ipete with life in its complexity and confusion. What literature 
does is to imitate “not life, but speech: not the facts of human 
destiny, but the emphasis and the suppressions with which the 
human actor tells of them.” Clearly, then, the conduct of the 
narrative becomes a consideration of first importance with Ste¬ 
venson, and the maintenance of a single character’s point of 
view, an obligation as binding upon him as upon James. In Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde the story is told by Mr. Uttcrson, a lawyer, 
a device similar to Defoe’s for promoting belief in the extraor¬ 
dinary by the narrator’s realistic habit of mind. Jim Hawkins, 
the hero of Treasure Island , and David Balfour in Kidnapped arc 
sufficiently simple characters to permit the transfer to them of 
the reader’s consciousness and to enable him to enter into their 
experiences and accept their adventures as his own. The con¬ 
trasted personalities of David Balfour, with the moral prejudices 
and worldly canniness of the Lowland Scot, and Alan Breck, 
with the elemental pride and feudal loyalty of the Highlander, 
reflect the light cast upon them by circumstances in a multitude 
of glittering facets. David tells his own story. In Treasure 
Island , however, Stevenson uses Collins’s plan of transferring to 
another character the narration of events from which the hero 
was absent. His chief tour de force in this kind is The Master of 
Ballantrae , a lurid tale of which the old servant Mackellar is the 
narrator. Once more it is to be noted that Mackellar’s own 
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character, in its timidity and loyalty, grows on us from point to 
point through his naive self-revelation, which imparts constant 
flavor and also unifies through a single consciousness a narrative 
ranging from the coast of Scotland to the wilds of the Adiron- 
dacks. 

In his half-serious disparagement of the visual sense, Steven¬ 
son declared that since no one ever looked at scenery for more 
than a few moments, no one should be obliged to spend a longer 
time in reading descriptions of it. He abjured the practice fol¬ 
lowed by Scott and the realists of giving long enumerative lists 
of phenomena and exact details about the appearance of ob¬ 
jects. He was of the impressionist school, seeking rather the 
single quality or fc alurr. which would flash conviction upon the 
readerand bring to mind the image of the whole. He fully 
realized the importance of scene in giving atmosphere to cap¬ 
ture the mood of the reader, and to fix, as it were, the rhyme- 
scheme of the story’s action. Indeed, places were an invitation 
to his imagination, as to Scott’s. “One thing in life calls for 
another,” he explains in “A Gossip on Romance,” “there is a 
fitness in events and places. Some places speak distinctly. 
Certain dank gardens cry aloud for a murder; certain old houses 
demand to be haunted; certain coasts are set apart for ship¬ 
wreck.” The determination of action by the setting is illus- 
rated in his handling of the “leap for life” motive which Scott 
used in Old Mortality. David Balfour and Alan Brcck in their 
flight through the Highlands are confronted by a cataract like 
that which Morton crosses to hold his interview with Burley, but 
Stevenson heightens the situation and the nervous tension of his 
heroes by having the stream divided by a rock to which they 
must jump and then attempt the longer leap to the farther side. 

Action_was Stevenson’s favorite mode of fiction. It k mn. 
tinuous inTuTSShes, its steady sweepTicver interrupted by 
author’s comment, essays, or sermons. The rightness of action, I 
the beauty of conduct, was the essence of his esthetic creed.] 
Following this instinct he has written some notable dramatic 
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scenes: the fight in the round-house on the brig Covenant in 
Kidnapped, the duel between the brothers Durrisdeer in The 
Master of Ballantrae, the shooting of the bottle of vitriol from 
Huish’s upraised hand in The Ebb Tide — these share the quality 
of the great scenes of literature which linger in “the very bosom 
of our mind.” 

Action, moreover, was for Stevenson the revelation of charac¬ 
ter. He held that by unusual and surprising situations human 
worth is tested and proved. To keep alive dreams of heroism 
in a mechanized world is the high function of romance. To 
quote Henry James once more: 

He would say wc ought to make believe that the extraordinary 
is the best part of life even if it were not, and to do so because 
the finest feelings — suspense, daring, decision, passion, curiosity, 
gallantry, eloquence, friendship — are involved in it, and it is of 
infinite importance that the tradition of these precious things 
should not perish. 

This is Stevenson’s religion. It is hardly possible to escape the 
conclusion that he saw himself in conscious opposition to the 
neo-Epicurcan tendencies of Walter Pater and Oscar Wilde. 
He was a neo-Stoic, and with Henley and Kipling raised the 
banner of the strenuous life. He was akin to Browning and 
Meredith, but in a world grown darker than theirs; and with a 
faith in the future less assured. He accepts the universe as 
science gives it to us, but he finds a justification for gallant be¬ 
havior in man’s sense of his own conduct and dream of heroism. 
This faith he has set set forth with a fine eloquence in the essays 
“Pulvis et Umbra” and “A Christmas Sermon,” originally a 
part of the series Across the Plains : 

Of the Kosmos in the last resort, science reports many doubtful 
things and all of them appalling. There seems no substance to 
this solid globe on which we stamp: nothing but symbols and ratios. 
Symbols and ratios carry us and bring us forth and beat us down; 
gravity that swings the incommensurable suns and worlds through 
space, is but a figment varying inversely as the squares of dis- 
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tances; and the suns and worlds themselves, imponderable figures 
of abstraction, NH 3 and H, 0 . Consideration dares not dwell 
upon this view; that way madness lies; science carries us into zones 
of speculation, where there is no habitable city for the mind of man. 

What a monstrous spectre is this man, the disease of the aggluti¬ 
nated dust, lifting alternate feet or lying drugged with slumber; 
killing, feeding, growing, bringing forth small copies of himself; 
grown upon with hair like grass, fitted with eyes that move and 
glitter in his face; a thing to set children screaming; — and yet 
looked at nearlier, known as his fellows know him, how surprising 
are his attributes! Poor soul, here for so little, cast among so 
many hardships, filled with desires so incommensurate and so in¬ 
consistent, savagely surrounded, savagely descended, irremediably 
condemned to prey upon his fellow lives; who should have blamed 
him had he been of a piece with his destiny and a being merely 
barbarous? And we look and behold him instead filled with im¬ 
perfect virtues: infinitely childish, often admirably valiant, often 
touchingly kind;... To touch the heart of his mystery, we find 
in him one thought, strange to the point of lunacy; the thought of 
duty; the thought of something owing to himself, to his neighbor, 
to his God: an ideal of decency, to which he would rise if it were 
possible; a limit of shame, below which, if it be possible, he will not 
stoop. 

THE KAILYARD SCHOOL 

To Stevenson may be attributed the initiation of a new phase 
of romanticism. His attitude toward subject-matter was ro¬ 
mantic; his method of treatment was realistic, thus reversing 
the procedure of the sensation novelists who claimed realism 
for their subject-matter, and indulged in the extravagance of 
romantic presentation inherited from Mrs. Radcliffe. In par¬ 
ticular, Stevenson was the mentor of a group of Scottish writers 
who shared his views and enjoyed his friendship. They were 
regional artists, seeking local color in well-defined districts, 

unr lh r manners and s P eech characteristic of each. To them 
William Ernest Henley rather contemptuously gave the name, 
the Kailyard school, with reference to the motto of Ian Mac- 
laren s Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush : • 

There grows a bonnie brier bush in our kailyard. 
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The symbolism suggests flowers of human conduct and charac¬ 
ter in humble surroundings. 

James Matthew Barrie, born in 1860, is the most important 
of the group. He began his career as a journalist, and entered 
literature with sketches of his native village of Kirriemuir and 
its people, collected in Auld Licht Idylls (1888) and A Window in 
Thrums (1890). His first novel, The Little Minister , was published 
as a serial in 1891. The love of Gavin, the Auld Licht minis¬ 
ter, for Babbie, the Gypsy, is highly romantic, and its happy 
outcome altogether improbable. Stevenson defended it, how¬ 
ever, as aesthetically truthful. He wrote to Barrie: “The Little 
Minister ought to have ended badly; we all know it did; and we 
are infinitely grateful to you for the grace and good feeling 
with which you lied about it. If you had told the truth I for 
one could never have forgiven you. As you had conceived the 
earlier parts this truth would have been a lie, or what is worse, a 
discord in art. If you arc going to make a book end badly, it 
must end badly from the beginning.” 

Sentimental Tommy (1896) is an exemplification of Stevenson’s 
doctrine that the real life is the dream which a person makes of 
it. Tommy was born in London, where his mother, dying in 
poverty, homesick for her native Thrums, maintains by letters 
to her townsfolk the grandeur of her imaginary station in the 
world. Tommy, his mind filled with the glories of the Scottish 
village, finds there disillusionment which he repels with frank 
defiance. A foil to Tommy’s romantic temperament is fur¬ 
nished by Grizel, in this novel and its successor, Tommy and 
Grizel (1900). Like Stevenson, Barrie believed profoundly in 
childhood as a period of romantic truth. He is best known for 
his creation of Peter Pan, the boy who never grew up. He 
found the world of the stage particularly adapted to his formula 
of the reality of make-believe, and since 1900 his work has been 
almost entirely in this field. 

Other writers wh <5 were accounted of the Kailyard school are 
John Watson (1850-1907) who under the pen-name of Ian 
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Maclaren wrote a series of highly popular tales, Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush (1894); and Samuel Rutherford Crockett (1862- 
1 9 I 4 )» who began his career with a volume of sketches entitled 
The Stickit Minister (1893). Like Barrie from his window in 
Thrums, Watson saw the humor and oddities of his countrymen 
in humble surroundings, relieved by virtues of patience, loyalty, 
and affection. In A Doctor of the Old School (1896) the stories are 
connected by the persistence of a character, and in Kate Carnegie 
(1896) there is something of a plot. Crockett was a romancer of 
the more conventional type. He drew his material from tales 
of adventure in the Border country a century or more ago, with 
historical interest centering about the Covenanters. Mad Sir 
Uchtred of the Hills (1894) and The Black Douglas (1899) are 
typical of his style. 

A writer who is frequently classed with the school by reason 
of propinquity, although he found no brier growing in his kail¬ 
yard, is George Douglas Brown (1869-1902). Under the name 
of George Douglas, he published a powerful story, The House 
with Green Shutters (1901), which, by way of antidote to the 
sweetness of Barrie and Watson, presents the meanness, sordid¬ 
ness, and cruelty of Scottish provincial life with a realism of 
unrelieved blackness. Stevenson saw the life of a miser re¬ 
deemed by his dream, but Brown finds in his hero’s lust for 
power only a pathological symptom. His book remains like 
Wuthering Heights a prophecy of greatness not to be fulfilled. 

RUDYARD KIPLING (1865-1936) 

In 1892 Stevenson wrote to Henry James: “You and Barrie 
and Kipling are now my Muses Three.” Barrie he loved for 
the intimacy of his Scottish local color; Kipling he recognized as 
his successor in the larger field of romance. Kipling had at 
command the resources of remoteness and mystery afforded by 
the British Empire in the East. He was bom in India, where 
his father was a teacher, and began his career there as a jour- 
nahst. Like Dickens he passed from journalism to literature by 
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way of sketches and short stories, of which several collections 
were made, first in India, then in England in 1888, where, to 
continue the parallel with Dickens, he took the country by 
storm. Thenceforward his stories became more elaborate and 
carefully wrought, rising to the dignity of the novel in The Light 
that Failed (1891). 

Kipling is a very striking example of the romanticist in ma¬ 
terial, and the realist in treatment of it. He knew India as well 
perhaps as an alien can know it. Through his local color, he 
was able to give an air of authenticity to his stories, whether of 
British soldiers, civil and military society, or native life. In 
dealing with the two former themes, Kipling’s realism is mainly 
in evidence. He opens the mind of the soldier to us in story 
and song. As a writer of military fiction, however, he maintains 
the conventional themes of humor and glory. His treatment of 
British society in India gains romantic color from its isolation, 
the little enclaves of aliens, amid the immense surrounding mass 
of native life. Naturally Kipling was a staunch upholder of the 
British Empire. In the final decade of the century he was of the 
strenuous school which celebrated action and found a field for 
it in imperialism, of which he wrote the classic apology in 
“The White Man’s Burden.’’ Apart from political implica¬ 
tions, however, Kipling shared the moral romanticism of Steven¬ 
son and Conrad in their love for ideals of conduct, for courage, 
loyalty, and sacrifice. The deeds of his own race in India 
furnished many examples of these virtues, but he sought them 
as far as the coast of New England in Captains Courageous (1897). 
Along with his political view of the white man’s supremacy went 
an enthusiasm for the accomplishments in physical science and 
its application in machinery. Here again Kipling joins hands 
with an older romantic tradition which celebrated prophetically 
the achievements of man, with the difference that what had been 
to an older generation the superstitions of science were to him 
on the borders of the actual. Part of Kipling’s Indian in¬ 
heritance was a strain of mysticism, an urge to enter emotionally 
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into the life that underlies all phenomena. This is apparent 
in his excursions into the occult, or into animal psychology; it 
underlies his sense of nature, and of man’s power over nature as 
is seen in “McAndrew’s Hymn.” Like other romanticists of the 
century he found inspiration in children and animal life. His 
Jungk Books (1894-95) through the boy Mowgli, endow the 
animal kingdom with consciousness and speech. 

Kipling was thus a comprehensive expression of the various 
types and varieties of romanticism. His greatest power, how¬ 
ever, is exhibited in his treatment of Indian native life. The 
vastness and variety of India constantly invited his imagination 
beyond the boundaries of knowledge. There is about his native 
scene the penumbra of mystery, often of fear, surpassing the 
effects of Gothic romance. This does not exclude humor_in¬ 

deed both humor and terror characterize Kim (1901) in which 
the native world of India is explored by the picaresque device. 
The hero, born of British parents but allowed to “go native ” 
is on the border line at which British control and native sub¬ 
jection meet. As the disciple of a holy lama from Thibet, Kim 
wanders over India, borne along on the tide of its mysterious 
life, but kept afloat by his English sense of humor. As a pica- 
resque romance Kim looks back to The Adventures of Hajji Baba: 
as a study of Anglo-Indian relations it looks forward to E M 
Forster’s A Passage to India. 


LATER ROMANTICISTS 

Henry Maurice Hewlett (1861-1922) represents the develop¬ 
ment of romance toward the past, for which his historical studies 
gave him material and training, and also the translation of 
'“^7 int0 contemporary life, with the background 

°R th 7 0Unty of Which he was l0 "g a resident. In 

i. 9 ° The Forest L°»‘rs was a popular success with its somewhat 
ftmsy t.ssue of medieval romance. His Little. Novels of Italy 
1899) include five stories of the fourteenth century, in which 
the spirit and atmosphere of the Italian novella are reproduced 
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with scholarly art. The Life and Death of Richard Tea-and-Nay 
(1900) brings the historical imagination and modern psychologi¬ 
cal analysis to the interpretation of the favorite hero, Richard I. 
The Queen's Quair ( 1904) accomplishes the same result through a 
study of the documents relating to Mary Queen of Scots. 
Both mark the progress of the historical novel under the influence 
of modern scholarship. From the past Hewlett turned to the 
present in a trilogy, HalfWay House (1908), Open Country (1909), 
and Rest Harrow (1910), in which his hero, John Senhouse, re¬ 
flects the permanent romantic theme of escape from the con¬ 
ventional forms of society into the world of nature, and its wild 
life of animals and growing things. It is noteworthy that Sen- 
house, whose business it is to wander over the entire world and 
collect plants to enrich the English flora, comes to his great ad¬ 
venture in the countryside of the south of England. 

William Henry Hudson (1841-1922) affords an authentic 
example of the romantic temperament which finds escape from 
the routine of society. Like George Borrow, Hudson was in¬ 
clined to wandering and adventure, and his life took on the 
quality and interest of fiction; but unlike Borrow he was an 
invalid. Of his early life on the Argentine pampas, he has left 
a charming account in Far Away and Long Ago (1918). His first 
novel, The Purple Land (1885), was a story of adventure in a 
Uruguayan revolution and bears the marks of autobiography. 
Hudson was a student of nature, especially birds. He wrote 
several books of travels and nature studies both in the Argentine, 
and in England, after his settlement there. His sudden and 
great popularity came with the republication of Green Mansions 
with an introduction by John Galsworthy in 1904. This is an 
exquisite story of the love of the narrator for Rima, a girl who 
has been brought up by her father in the jungle of the Orinoco, 
and has gained power over its wild life. She has learned to imi¬ 
tate the call of Jpirds, and her first manifestation is as a wandering 
yet pervasive voice. In Hudson, once more, we find the roman¬ 
ticist concerned with child life. A Little Boy Lost (1905) is a tale 
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of a boy’s wanderings on the pampas, marked by fanciful adven¬ 
tures among animals, in which it may be compared with Kip¬ 
ling’s Jungle Books. Altogether Hudson is a romantic natural¬ 
ist such as Maurice Hewlett imagined in Senhouse. He is less 
concerned with the collection of scientific data than with the 
feeling of the universal spirit which underlies them. Moreover, 
he wrote a style of distinction and beauty which gives him 
a permanent place among the masters of English prose. 

The formula established by Stevenson and Kipling of subject 
matter possessing the romantic appeal of the past, the distant, or 
the extraordinary, treated with realistic exactness of detail, en¬ 
gaged many writers whose rapid popularity, and often rapid 
decline, is characteristic of fiction in the present day. The 
opening of the remote parts of the world to travelers, and to the 
interest of the curious untravelcd public, provided new sources 
of local color. One of the first writers to exploit the dark con¬ 
tinent of Africa was Sir Henry Rider Haggard (1856-1925) in 
King Solomon's Mines (1886) and She (1887). Robert Smythc 
Hichens (1864) found in the Sahara the scene of The Garden of 
Allah (1905). Marmadukc William Pickthall (1875) drew from 
residence in Egypt and Syria the material for a number of 
Oriental stories, the best known being Said the Fisherman (1903). 
Anthony Hope Hawkins (1863-1931) in his romance of the 
imaginary state of Ruritania, The Prisoner of Jenda (1894), 
did not take the situation or background too seriously. John 
Masefield (1874), the poet laureate, placed his romance of 
Sard Harker (1924) in revolutionary Central America. A 
revival of the conventional Ireland of English fiction is seen in 
the work of James Owen Hannay (1865), who writes under the 
name of George A. Birmingham. In Spanish Gold (1908) he 
surrounds the motive of the search for hidden treasure with the 
humor of Irish character, speech, and behavior. 

Among the later romanticists may be mentioned Stanley T 
Weyman (1855-1928) who was the Dumas of the hour with A 
Gentleman of France (1893) and Under the Red Robe (1894). Sir 
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Arthur Conan Doyle (1869-1930) participated in the revival 
of the historical novel with Micah Clarke (1888) and The White 
Company (1890). Later he devoted himself to the special type 
of the novel of crime known as the detective story, and created 
a famous character in The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes (1891). 
Another special field of romance, the supernatural, is cultivated 
by Algernon Blackwood (1869), whose John Silence (1908) 
is a similar figure to Sherlock Holmes — a physician-detec¬ 
tive in the realm of the occult. Blackwood’s source of super¬ 
natural power, like Bulwer-Lytton’s, is the mind. He depends 
on the principle that thought is dynamic; it transcends space and 
time; it works at a distance, and it never dies. In calling into 
actuality the evil of ancient crime and sorcery, Blackwood re¬ 
sembles Bulwcr-Lytton; in the weighting of his stories with 
moral horror he suggests Henry James’s Turn of the Screw. A 
more genuine mysticism is that of Arthur Machen (1863), who, 
in The Hill of Dreams (1907), has made a thorough-going ap¬ 
plication of Stevenson’s romantic principle, and shows his 
hero breaking through the thin partition which separates the 
world of commonplace actuality from that in which the spirit 
is truly at home. 

GEORGE GISSING (1857-1903) 

An importer of realistic elements from abroad, and a harbin¬ 
ger of developments to come, George Gissing was one of those 
writers neglected during his lifetime and then glorified into a 
legend of genius unrewarded; until, because his apologists had 
gone too far, a corrective reaction set in. The balance is still 
to be struck between prejudices for and against a man whose 
personality is peculiarly difficult to separate from his work, and^. 
whose significance in the history of the novel is greater than his. 
proficiency as a novelist. Since his fiction abounds in thinly 
veiled autobiography, it is not surprising to find that Gissing’s 
life story reads like one of his own novels. An extremely 
promising academic career was blighted by a scandal which sent 
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him from college first to prison and then to America. It was 
the beginning of that chronic bad luck which his most intimate 
biographer, Morley Roberts, defined as “an instinctive lack of 
wisdom.” He returned to England, but never to the life of 
scholastic seclusion which was his ideal. His early manhood 
was embittered by poverty, loneliness, and ill health; his two 
marriages were bizarre and disastrous, and when during the last 
years of his life he did at last find companionship in a woman, 
the attachment was clouded by inability to obtain a divorce 
from his second wife, and by the emphasis which growing ill 
health placed on the physical disadvantages of enforced resi¬ 
dence in France. 


Gissipg’s fame is based on his earlier novels, most of which 
dealt with t he slum milieu which economic straits forced him to 
.inake his own. Demos (1886), Thyrza (1887), and The Nether 
World (1889) are characteristic of this period, in their combina-/ 
tion of a realism, which linked his name to the French natural- „/ 
ists, and romandc elements due to the fact that his chief charac-f ‘ 
ters were the exceptional rather than the normal members of" 
the proletariat. Although these books inveigh against the 
evilsofour social sy stem, they are not novels of purpose. They 
disse minate jot propaganda ^ but hopelessne ss. Their tone is 
shrill with a resentment quite foreign to the blandness even in 
pessimism which constitutes good form in English fiction, a 
resentment a gainst conditio ns f or making peopl e whai <h Py 
arc , an d again st people for being so. 

New Grub Street (1891) describes the agony of Gissing’s labor, 
forced through incredibly long hours and imperfectly repre¬ 
sented by his twenty-two published novpls, since he repeatedly 
destroyed a false beginning, sometimes after months of work. 

T his is t he best known of his- novels and the.most successful, - 
because in describing the literary racket of the eighths he dealt 
with the people, the places, the conditions he knew most in¬ 
timately and most sympathetically. The bitter burden of it is 
that economkpressurtfcrces-theartist to labor with the regu- 
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• larity of an artisaj i, despite ill health or mental fatigue, and to 
respect conventions in form and content which he would flout 
J if he could afford to do so. It is naturally rich in autobiography, 
both physical and psychological. 

The Emancipated (1890), clearly influenced by George Mere¬ 
dith, marks agreeably a certain emancipation for the author, who 
made it the vehicle of impressions gathered on the foreign tour 
which his receipts at last enabled him to enjoy. It also reflects 
his improved circumstances in a drift perceptible from now on, 
away from preoccupation with sordid environment, toward 
higher levels of society and a more open interest in character. 
Ten years later he made a second trip abroad, gathering notes 
for By the Ionian Sea (1901), a travel book written with the zest 
which he commends as indispensable to art, but which is absent 
from much of his work. While still abroad he wrote a brilliant 
and judicious critique of Dickens who from early childhood 
had been one pf his chief enthusiasms, and whose influence on 
Gissing’s work is patent, especially in Thyrza. It is ironical that 
the qualities Gissing emphasizes in praise of Dickens are precisely 
those in which he himself is lacking. One-is-the-zest just men* 
tioned; another is humor, which in Gissing is limited, morbid, 
and chiefly verbal or ironical. 

The B^ivate - Pap m^JLHenxy-Byecroft, published in the year of 
his death, 1903, brought from critics and public an unwontedly 
enthusiastic response, and is still his most praised, though not 
his most praiseworthy book. Presented as the musings of a 
retired author, it has been accepted as autobiographical, but 
Gissing admitted that it was “an aspiration rather than an auto¬ 
biography.” Just the quality which was not true to Giss ing 
endears the book to readers — a mellowness, an autumn al re¬ 
conciliation to life. Otherwise it expresses its author, his 
memory of hardships, his love for books, for classical history, for 
the beauty of the English countryside, for England herself, a 
curious patriotism, which, one fancies, could only in that coun¬ 
try coexist with such pessimism. At his death he left unfinished 
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a historical novel placed in his favorite period, Rome of the 
sixth century. Veranilda, which he had contemplated for years, 
and on which he allowed himself more than his usual time, 
ranks high among historical novels for the author’s complete 
mastery of his background. 

The complaint most frequently brought against Gissing is 
that his books are depressin g, and in this case the comment can¬ 
not be brushed aside as Philistine. Although many great 
books arc far from cheerful, in reading the greatest of them, 
War and pace, for example, one is moved by the author’s emo- 
tion prqjccted-mtoJiiLcharacters. I p Gissing, it is the author ’s 
self- pity which is injected into them. This is true not only of 
Reardon in New Grub Street or Waymark in The Unclassed, who 
are at least partially autobiographical. Even when he writes 
about a beautiful actress who has had her face disfigured by acid 
at the hands of a jealous rival, one feels the woman’s agony as 
Gissing’s own tragedy distilled and rediluted, the tragedy he 
repeats in novel after novel — the sensitive, aspiring, almost 
noble nature trapped by circumstance. He never achieves that | 
deperso nalization whic h mak es great tragedy univer sal, signifi¬ 
cant, and therefore exhilarating, though it move its audience to) 
tears. Nevertheless, his books do not fail to move. Despite the 
limitation referred to, despite the perfunctory labor that went 
into much of his writing, there is a vibration of huma n snff erinp. 
which makes itselfjelt through wTianTolteiTpedestrian, even 
stilted n arrative, a ncTcreaking artifice”of plotT ’ 
Experience played as large"! part inlhe philosophy which 
determines Gissing’s novels as in the material which composes 
them; a larger part than in the case of many novelists. His own 
life brought home to him the power of external circumstanc e i n 
shaping a care er; but at the same time it demonstrated the im 
flueiice of the individual’s temperament upon the circumstances 
which seem to govern him. In giving equal stress to both sides 
of this balance he differentiated himself from the French natural¬ 
ists. In realistic description he merely followed at some dis- 
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tancc their lead, which others were soon to accept more boldly. 
It was psychological rather than physical realism in which he 
led, linking himself with the later realism which abandons the 
traditional consistency of characterization and shows the in¬ 
dividual as a complex of incongruous urges. Yet here too he 
had the example of the Russians whom he so much admired, 
particularly Dostoievsky. He must be regarded, therefore, as an 
author ahead of his time in adapting to the English tempera¬ 
ment impulses already evident in foreign fiction. 

That he held fervent beliefs about what the novel ought to be 
is evidenced by the frequency with which his characters discuss 
it. In The Unclassed , Waymark echoes Gissing’s own wish to 
“write as realistically as possible”: 

The fact is, the novel of every-day life is getting worn out. We 
must dig deeper, get to untouched social strata. Dickens felt 
this, but he had not the courage to face his subjects; his monthly 
numbers had to lie on the family tea-table. Not virginibus pueris- 
que will be my book, I assure you. 

Naturally enough, it is in New Grub Street , written about writers, 
that the subject is most fully treated. Here Biffcn, idealistic 
realist enduring starvation and celibacy for the sake of art, 
describes the sort of book which has since become our accepted 
notion of the novel, or one of them: 

What I really aim at is an absolute realism in the sphere of th e 
ignobly dece nt. The field, as I understand it, is a new one; I 
don’t know any writer who has treated ordinary vulgar life with 
fidelity and seriousness. Zola writes deliberate tragedies; his 
vilest figures become heroic from the place they fill in a strongly 
imagined drama. I want to deal with th e, essentially unhero ic, 
with t he day-to-day life of that vast majority of peopl e who are at 

the mercy~of paltry circumstance The result will be something 

unutterably tedious. Precisely. That is the stamp of the ignobly 
decent life... I speak, of course, of its effect upon the ordinary 
reader. [And again], I want, among other things, to insist upon 
the fateful po wer of trivial inciden ts. No one has yet dared to do 
this seriously. 
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Gissing himself never came near to this sort of book, partly 
because publisher and public forbade, but chiefly because he 
was really incapable of suppressing his own personality and re¬ 
action to the extent such a formula would require. It is true 
that seldom before in the English novel had slum life been 
rendered from so intimate a viewpoint. The slatternly rooms 
and persons of the poor, the unappetizing smell emanating 
from both places and people, are reproduced with painful ac- 
curac Y- Yet the writer i s too vehement to be faithfully realis t.V 
What Biffen says to Reardon, Gissing is saying to himself: “You 
couldn’t write that way, because you are a psychological real¬ 
ist... impatient of vulgar circumstance” — and, though he does 
not say so here, of vulgar people. It was the artist by tempera¬ 
ment if not by profession, whom he most often chose to depict. 

While Gissing’s plots are not motivated by “t he fateful po wer 
of trivial incidents,” he docs consistently show the dominion 
of exte rnal factors o ver the individual. Particularly does he 
stress the power of money for good or evil, attributing to it as 
much importance as docs Samuel Butler in The Way of All Flesh. 
His frequent introduction of legacies and complications over 
wills owes something to conviction as well as to the exigencies 
of plot. His distinctio n between rich and p oor is as decided as 
that of Disraeli in Sybil: 

A physiologist ought to be able to discover some curious dis¬ 
tinction between the brain of a person who has never given a 
thought to the means of subsistence, and that of one who has never 
known a day free from such cares. There must be some special 
poverty dcVel ° pment re P resen,i ng the mental anguish kept up by 

Frequently he pictures the greater honesty, generosity, and kind¬ 
liness which a sudden accession of wealth enables the recipient 
to develop. r 

The admission that truth, instead of lodging in a simple and 
lunified formula, may be divided between apparently contradic¬ 
tory statements, is part of Gissing’s psychological realism, ap- 
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plied both to personality and to abstract problems. This tem¬ 
per, as well as his limitations, inspired him to repeat the same 
situation from novel to novel, just as the same characters arc 
repeated, under different conditions or different names, showing 
the effect of the same situation on different types, or on the same 
type in altered circumstances — the sudden loss or acquisition 
of wealth, adversity in love, misguided marriage. One theme 
played with variations in the early novels is that of a mediator 
between two sections of society, employing wealth for social 
amelioration. In each instance, however, good intentions breed 
only evil, and social projects become hopelessly entangled ini 
the toils of individual passion. Gissing noted in his diary that/ 
the final chapters of The Nether World were intended to “em-| 
phasizc that the idealistic social reformer is of far less use tharJ 
the humble discharger of human duty.” It was part of hiJ 
belief that intense altruism is apt to result from individual malad¬ 
justment by a process very similar to what psychoanalysts 
describe as sublimation. This was at least true in his own case. 
As early as The Unclassed he exclaims through Waymark: 
“That zeal on behalf of the suffering masses was nothing more 
nor less than disguised zeal on behalf of my own starved pas¬ 
sions... I identified myself with the poor and ignorant; I did 
not make their cause my own, but my own cause theirs.” The 
sympathy bred by enforced habitation with the underprivileged 
was directed toward individuals; as a class they inspired him 
with antipathy. His personal accents are unmistakeable in 
Henry Ryecroft’s declaration: 

I am no friend of the people. As a force, by which the tenor of 
the time is conditioned, they inspire me with distrust, with fear; 
as a visible multitude, they make me shrink aloof, and often move 
me to abhorrence-Every instinct of my being is anti-democra¬ 

tic.... For me, it is a virtue to be self-centred; I am much better 
employed, from every point of view, when I live solely for my 
own satisfaction, than when I begin to worry about the world. 
The world frightens me, and a frightened man is no good for 
anything. 
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The romantic ideal oflove was another traditional value ques¬ 
tioned by Gissing. He chafed audibly against the conventions 
surrounding sexual themes in literature, though his infringe¬ 
ments upon them were discreetly subtle. His delineation of 
love must be ascribed not only to psychological realism, but also 
to his inability to project himself beyond his own experience. 
I his partly explains why in his pages the romantic passion is 
felt as such chiefly by women. His men in love as a rule ex¬ 
perience a less idealized and a much less constant emotion. In 
fact, one of his literary discoveries was that honest love can change 
its object. He specializes in the pre-marital tangle, repeatedly 
showing a person pledged to another, and shifting his allegiance. 
In New Grub Street and Eve's Ransom the motives arc mercenary- 
but in Thyrza, Isabel Clarendon and The Emancipated , passion 
wanes, contrary to tradition. Like Proust’s, Gissing’s concep¬ 
tion oflove is inseparable from jealousy. Indeed, many of his 
ideas — the function of memory, the subjective nature of ex¬ 
perience, the mutations of personality, the relation of suffering 
and art, bear striking resemblance to those elaborated in A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu. 

To cite this resemblance is merely to repeat that although 
mechanically Gissing’s novels were backward, their thought 
Icontent was advanced. His analyses of philanthropy, of the in¬ 
feriority complex, of love, are studies for which modern psy¬ 
chology and psychoanalysis have supplied labels. The very re¬ 
striction of his material to his own experience, the preponder¬ 
ance in it of the personal and the autobiographical, the intense 
egoism and consciousness of frustration, the partiality for charac¬ 
ters bordering on neuroticism — especially the artist type — 
are more characteristic of fiction today than of that which was 
contemporary to him. 

GEORGE MOORE 

oore is in many respects a typical product of the 
of the nineteenth century. I n his revolt against 


\ George M 
lak decades 
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the tabus of the Victorians, in his recognition of the primacy of 
art, in the variety of his literary experiment, he reveals the 
spirit of the eighteen nineties. He begins his Confessions of a 
Young Man (1888) with the sentence: “My soul, so far as I un¬ 
derstand it, has very kindly taken colour and form from the 
various modes of life that self will and an impetuous tempera¬ 
ment have forced me to indulge in.” In this book he relates 
something of the early experience which he afterwards trans¬ 
lated into various forms of art. He was born in Ireland, in 
1853. His father was a country gentleman who trained race 
horses, and Moore's early interest was in racing, betting, and 
book-making. To ride the winner of the Liverpool was his 
dream of ultimate achievement and glory. After his father’s 
death, he aspired to be a painter and went to Paris to study. 
These were the years in which controversy over naturalism in 
fiction and impressionism in painting resounded through Pari¬ 
sian cafes and studios. In his Confessions he gives us a vivid 
picture of this artist life, where aesthetic considerations ranked 
above the moral and social. The naturalistic school was 
ascendant, and it was as a convinced follower of Zola that he 
returned to England and wrote his first series of novels. A 
Modern Lover (1883), later rewritten as Lewis Seymour and Some 
Women , is notable chiefly for its frank treatment of sex. A 
Mummer's Wife (1885) is the story of a woman who, bored to 
exasperation by life in the pottery district, abandons her hus¬ 
band for an actor. Both the background of industrial society 
and that of the stage are developed with a minuteness of speci¬ 
fication and exactness of detail for which close observation had 
provided material. A Drama in Muslin (1886) is a view of 
sexual experience from the woman’s side. 

It was not until Esther Waters , in 1894, that Moore showed his 
real prowess as a writer. In this life-story of a servant, he re¬ 
verted to the older realism of Balzac. The experience of Esther 
is narrated with the fullness of commonplace detail which charac¬ 
terizes that master, and Moore follows Balzac’s practice rather 
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than that of the later naturalists, in feeling free to enter her 
simple consciousness and to manifest his own sympathy in her 
hopeless struggle. The servant girl was a common subject of the 
French naturalists, but while the Goncourts in Germinie Lacer- 
teux and Zola in Pot Bouille dwell only on the sensual and sordid 
side of the servant’s life, and Octave Mirbeau in Memoires d’une 
Femme de Chambre endows his heroine with a rich vein of cyni¬ 
cism, Moore presents Esther with the simple charm of goodness. 
She experiences times of happiness, a beautiful joy in her ad¬ 
ventitious motherhood, and in the constant good will, kindness, 
mutual help to be found among the poor. She even meets 
with sympathy on the part of the well-to-do toward the unfor¬ 
tunate, although Moore does not minimize the terrible handi¬ 
cap imposed on Esther by her class. In these respects he is a 
truer realist than the naturalists. The servant had been of 
frequent appearance in the English novel. Unlike Richardson''' 
in Pamela , however, Moore does not represent passion as break- , 
mg down class barriers. His heroine is less winning than Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles, and coincidence plays a smaller part in her 
misfortunes. A feature of the novel in which Moore shows the 
influence of Balzac is what may be called the occupational back¬ 
ground. Esther goes into service in a family which lives by its 
stable; she married a fellow-servant who becomes a book-maker. 
The detail of race horses, weights, jockeys, betting, odds, handi¬ 
caps, is given minutely, but it holds the reader’s interest because 
Esther’s happiness, livelihood, and indeed her life depend upon 
it. In this respect Moore agrees with Trollope that sympathetic 
sharing of the character’s experience constitutes the chief appeal 
of the novel. In contrast, however, with Trollope’s regard for 
“young people of both sexes,” Moore’s novels, as well as his 
later confessions, gave rise to controversies with his publishers 
over questions of propriety, which he discussed amusingly in his 
prefaces. 

In Evelyn Innes (1898) Moore set up a monument at the turn 
of the road, where naturalism gives way to mysticism. As 
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Joris Karl Huysmans forsook his early success with naturalistic 
and decadent novels to turn to studies of religious experience, in 
En Route and La Cathedrale , so Moore turned to religion for his 
material; and in both cases the medium of the change is ec¬ 
clesiastical music. Evelyn’s father is a collector of ancient in¬ 
struments, and a reviver of old composers, Palestrina and Vit- 
toria. The background of her early life, as well as of her later 
career as an opera singer, is presented with the meticulous 
detail of Balzac. Evelyn herself is a candid soul. Her abandon¬ 
ment of worldly triumph and luxury for the peace of her soul is 
revealed sympathetically and lucidly as the denouement of this 
novel and is the theme of its sequel, SisterTeresa (1901). The Lake 
(1905) marks a further departure from the creed of the natural¬ 
ists in its study of the mind of an Irish priest, whose stagnant 
life is symbolized by the lake, on the borders of which he lives. 
The Brook Kenth (1916) is a fantasy based on the imagined life 
of Jesus after the crucifixion. 

Moore’s interest in the Irish literary movement appears in 
Evelyn Innes, where one influence on the heroine is the Celtic mys¬ 
ticism of W. B. Yeats represented by Ulick Dean. Moore went 
to live for a time in Dublin where he wrote The Bending of the 
Bough for the Abbey Theatre. His experience and friends there 
are delightfully portrayed in his trilogy of memoirs, Hail and 
Farewell ( Ave , 1911; Salve , 1912; Vale , 1914). These volumes, 
with his earlier Confessions of a Young Man and Memoirs of My 
Dead Life (1905), show Moore’s real genius. He was too much 
interested in the development of his own personality, in his re¬ 
lations with others and his analysis of them, to accept for long 
the detachment and behaviorism of the naturalistic school in 
which he received his early training. In the Confessions he tells 
us that his friend became to him a study, a subject for dissec¬ 
tion. “The general attitude of his mind and its various turns, 
all the apparent contradictions and how they could be explained, 
classified, and reduced to one primary law, were to me a con¬ 
stant source of thought.” In his concern with similar problems 
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in Esther Waters and Evelyn Innes , he shows the consistency of an> 
alysis of George Eliot. In this respect and in others, Moore was 
thoroughly English, despite his effort to be French or Irish. 
His excursion into naturalism must be attributed to his chame- 
leon-like facility in taking the color of his environment. 



CHAPTER XIV 
THE EDWARDIANS 




The most important development in the recent history of the 
English novel occurred in the last two decades of the nineteenth 
jcentury, when its writers became conscious of aesthetic con¬ 
siderations, and fiction became a fine art. The early years of 
the twentieth century were marked by a continuation of the 
new aesthetic interest and the technical progress of the form. 
They showed, however, a revulsion against the frivolity of the 
nineties, a resumption of the serio us social and philosophic 
interests of the nineteenth century, with at once a more pene¬ 
trating criticism and a lighter touch. Stereotypes of the Vic¬ 
torians in matters of religious dogma, of social institutions such 
as the family and the home, and of individual behavior, espe¬ 
cially in sexual relations, were subject to a revaluation in which 
the novelists bore a leading part. 

The four novelists who give the Edwardian period a place in 
literary history, John Galsworthy, Arnold Bennett, H. G. Wells, 
and Joseph Conrad, all are critics of life, all in the tradition of 
evolution interpret characters through environment, and all are 
literary artists. With them must be considered Samuel Butler, 
.who in a single novel and a couple of Utopian romances in¬ 
carnated the spirit of iconoclasm so aggressively that he and 
his professed follower, Bernard Shaw, might claim the honor of 
slaying the Victorian Era, if it had not been already dead. 


SAMUEL BUTLER (1835-1902)* 

Samuel Butler holds a place in the history of English fiction 
by virtue of his Utopian romance Erewhon (1872) and a single 
novel, The Way of All Flesh (1903) Ion which he worked for some 

« Extracts in this section are made by permission from The Way of All Flesh , by 
Samuel Butler, Everyman’s Library, E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. 
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twelve years from 1872 to 1884, leaving the manuscript to be 
published posthumously. The delay in publication was for¬ 
tunate. The book perfectly expressed the challenging and 
iconoclastic temper of the nineties, summed up the reaction 
against the Victorian Age, and by its example set in motion 

a school of fiction with a new education motive and a new 
criticism of life. 

Butler was born on December 4, 1835. He inherited a stake 
in the institutions of the country through his grandfather, the 
Headmaster of Shrewsbury School and afterward Bishop of 
Lichfield. His father also was a clergyman. Samuel Butler 
was educated at Shrewsbury and at St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and after a brief experience of parish work among the 
poor in London he went to New Zealand and became a sheep- 
farmer. This experience with the breeding of animals interested 
him in problems of evolutionary science, expounded by Darwin 
in his Origin of Species. Returning to England in 1864 with 
a fair competence, Butler took chambers in Clifford’s Inn, 
London, where he cultivated his hobbies, scientific and literary 
research, music, painting, and the study of art. He wrote in all 
these fields, and in addition kept a series of notebooks rich in the 
wisdom of life. His only literary success during his life was 
Erewhon — anagram for Nowhere — which holds a high place 
among the Utopias. Its picture of ideal conditions among the 
Erewhonians constitutes a shrewd satire on corresponding in¬ 
stitutions in western civilization. Treating crime as a disease 
which can be cured, and disease as a crime which must be 
punished, is a well-known example of the way Butler employs 
paradox. Erewhon Revisited (1901), and many other writings 
on science, art, and literary criticism, attracted little attention 
until after the author’s death. Then the publication of The 
Way of All Flesh, and Bernard Shaw’s declaration of discipleship, 
gave Butler his astounding posthumous fame. 

The Way of All Flesh follows the biographical tradition of the 
English novel, as represented by masterpieces ranging from Tom 
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Jones to Richard Feverel. It is the life story of Ernest Pontifex, 
who like Butler is brought up in a country rectory by evangelical 
parents, educated at Roughborough, a school not unlike Shrews¬ 
bury, and then at Cambridge. He goes into parish work in 
London where he gets into a scrape which lands him in prison, 
and thereafter, with the help of a legacy, succeeds at last in 
fitting himself to his environment and living the life of a normal 
human being. The story is thus autobiographical in general, 
though not in detail. This mingling of reminiscence with in¬ 
vention results in a viewpoint shifting between intimacy and 
detachment, and Butler resorts to an ingenious device for pre¬ 
serving and justifying the double focus. The story is told by 
Ernest’s godfather, Mr. Overton, who has always known the 
Pontifex family and who writes from his own knowledge sup¬ 
ported by letters and other documents which have come into his 
possession. A good deal of the material originates in Ernest’s 
own confidences, sometimes in the form of direct quotation, 
sometimes presented as general narrative. Furthermore, 
Overton is a literary man, and like Pendennis in The Newcomes , 
he assumes at times the right of the novelist to comment freely 
as author, and to slip into the role of omniscience. Undoubt¬ 
edly, this juggling with the point of view seemed inartistic to 
Henry James, but it proved well adapted to the purpose in hand. 
The scenes in the Pontifex household which Overton witnesses, 
and the letters of Ernest’s parents, give an air of authenticity 
to the narrative; the confessions of Ernest have a directness and 
naivete that is moving; and Overton’s comment fixes the view of 
life which it was Butler’s purpose to set forth. Indeed, it may be 
said that Ernest and Overton simultaneously represent Butler in 
his youth and in his maturity. . 

Another aspect of the book must be considered for its social as 
well as its technical significance. The theory of evolution had • 
emphasized two factors, heredity and environment. Realism, 
following in the steps of science, took account of both, recogniz¬ 
ing that a character is determined in part by factors existing 
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before his birth. In The Way of All Flesh the narrator remembers 
Ernest’s great grandfather, a village carpenter; he has known 
about the rise of the grandfather, George Pontifex, to wealth, 
and has been at school with the father, Theobald. He is thus 
able to see the family in perspective, and to estimate the im¬ 
portance of inheritance. “If a man is to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” he remarks, “he must do so, not only as a little child, 
but as a little embryo, or rather as a little zoosperm — and not 
only this, but as one that has come of zoosperms which have 
entered into the Kingdom of Heaven before him for many 
generations.” 


This view would seem to determine the career of Ernest 
Pontifex from before his birth, but that is not the effect of his 
life as presented to the reader. Butler as an evolutionist was not 
a follower of Darwin, but of the French biologist Lamarck, who 
held that species arise, not from the accumulation of minute 
accidental differences, tending spontaneously toward adapta¬ 
tion to environment, but from the exercise in nature of a func¬ 
tion corresponding to the human will, aided by unconscious 
memory, which enables the more vigorous individuals to 
strengthen and transmit qualities which make for survival 
This theory Butler set forth in a number of scientific treatises' 
such as Life and Habit (1877) and Luck or Cunning (1887). The 
distinction between Darwin’s theory and Butler’s is important 
because it corresponds to a difference between the English 
realists and the French naturalists. The latter reflect the deter¬ 
minism implicit in Darwinism; to them the individual is the 
resultant of heredity and environment - predestination is 
a scientific fact. English realism, on the contrary, in general 
reflects the freedom of the will which, illusion or not, fs basic 
m our sense of experience. With Butler this view becomes 

Pontife “ if r li ° n ° f 3 Sdentific the0r y- E™est 
Pontifex is a weak character in an unfavorable environment, 

but events which seem to spell his ruin shock him into an ex¬ 
ercise of his latent will. He finds in a world of reality an en- 
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vironment in which he can develop and gain fitness through 
activity. 

This theme of making the best fight possible with the re¬ 
sources in hand connects The Way of All Flesh with the neo-Stoics, 
Stevenson and Conrad; but whereas these romanticists portray 
the poetry of conduct, Butler secs its prose. His philosophy was 
pragmatic, long before that term had been invented. Pragma¬ 
tism is a mode of thought developed from the scientific view of 
the world and akin to realism in its strict adherence to the facts 
of experience. It is, in the words of H. G. Wells, “the abandon¬ 
ment of infinite assumptions, the extension of the experimental 
spirit to all human interests.” Butler dismissed with scant 
courtesy the intellectual scruples of the Victorians. The ques¬ 
tion which they had asked more and more anxiously as super¬ 
natural faith declined, “Is Life Worth Living?” Butler derides in 
his Notebooks as “a question for an embryo, not for a man.” 
Living, in the pragmatic view, is a habit. It is part of human 
nature to be alive, and life asks for no intellectual or religious 
sanctions. In a similar spirit, Butler rejected the idealism of 
Carlyle and the romanticists, who attributed to conduct values 
of its own apart from consequences, and read a certain beauty 
into repentance, remorse, renunciation. One of the recurring 
features of his satire is the moral romanticism of Chr istina 
Pontifex and her habit of dramatizing conduct in her mind. 

... Christina pictured herself and Theobald as braving the scorn 
of almost every human being in the achievement of some mighty 
task which should redound to the honor of her Redeemer.... 
But always toward the end of her vision there came a little corona¬ 
tion scene high up in the golden regions of the Heavens, and a 
diadem was set upon her head by the Son of Man himself, amid a 
host of angels and archangels who looked on with envy and ad¬ 
miration — and here even Theobald himself was out of it. 

Butler finds the sanctions for conduct on a far lower plane. 

Virtue’s, true lineage is older and more respectable than any 
that can be invented for her. She springs from man’s experience 
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concerning his own well-being — and this, though not infallible, 
is still the least fallible thing we have. 

A very high standard involves the possession of rare virtues, and 
rare virtues are like rare plants or animals, things that have not 
been able to hold their own in the world. A virtue to be service¬ 
able must, like gold, be alloyed with some commoner but more 
durable metal. 

Pleasure, after all, is a safer guide than either right or duty 
For hard as it is to know what gives us pleasure, right and duty are 
often still harder to distinguish and, if we go wrong with them 
will lead us into just as sorry a plight as a mistaken opinion con- 
ccrning pleasure. 


One of the conclusions to which this practical attitude toward 
life led Butler, concerned ^importance of money . He points 
out that while a man can stand being told that he must submit 
to a severe surgical operation, or even go coolly enough to be 
hanged, the strongest will quail before financial ruin. Grant¬ 
ing that there are three serious losses, money, health, and reputa¬ 
tion, loss of money is far the worst, then comes ill-health, and 
then loss of reputation.” True to this pragmatic concept he 
makes Ernest s rehabilitation depend not entirely on his own 
exertions, but in part on a legacy which his aunt, without his 
knowkdge, has left for him to receive at the age of twenty-eight. 
Butler describes in detail Overton’s investment of this sum and 
its increase, giving a thoroughly realistic treatment to the ro¬ 
mantic theme of t he fairy godmother. The sanction of conduct 
in the good opinion of society he tosses overboard with other 
moral baggage. Loss of reputation, indeed, he makes a con- 
strucdve element in setting Ernes, free from a profession which 
he had come to detest, and throwing him on his own resources. 

f a man s moral and intellectual constitution is naturally 
sound, there is nothing which will give him so much strength of 
character as having been well cut.” ° 

^ Way of All Flesh owes its importance in large part to its 
£ 2 ? ap ^ aL pf Victorian insti tutions, chief of ^hich was the 
family. To realists like Miss Austen, as to romanticists like 
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Scott, the family was an unquestioned object of loyalty. Bulwer 
idealized it in The Caxtons. Thackeray, it is true, let his skepti¬ 
cism play about it in Vanity Fair and The Newcomes\ G eorge Eli ot 

eneration s. Butler, 
Theobald Pontifex 

as naturally opposed to offspring: 

If Christina could have given birth to a fe wTull-grownclergy - 
men in priest’s orders — of moderate views, but inclining rather 
to Evangclicism, with comfortable livings and in all respects fac¬ 
similes of Theobald himself — why, there might have been more 
sense in it; or if people could buy ready-made children at a shop 
of whatever age and sex they liked, instead of always having to 
make them at home and to begin at the beginning with them — 
that might do better, but as it was he did not like it. 

Theobald’s treatment of his son reflects the unconscious sadism 
of his character. Christina, on the other hand, torments 
Ernest to the point of disgust about the state of his soul, and 
casually extracts from him in these scenes of confession his own 
secrets and those of others. Ernest’s parents are his worst 
enemies. 

The family life of the Pontifexes is based on that evangelical 
type of piety whi ch Butler hated as did Mrs. Trollo pe. He 
gives a glimpse of its extreme form held by the Simeonites, who 
for a time get possession of Ernest’s conscience at Cambridge. 
Incidentally, he traces the historical decline of the Low Church 
party and the triumph of the Anglo-Catholics. Even Theobald 
Pontifex is brought little by little, mainly by his womenfolk, to 
allow the canticles to be sung, to say “creed” instead of “belief,” 
to preach in a surplice, to have Holy Communion once a month 
instead of only five times a year, and in other ways to approach 
t he crime of ritualism . Another institution which Butler un¬ 
masks is the English public school, which had been given 
a pretentious religious fagade by Thomas Arnold of Rugby. 

But though Butler’s iconoclasm attacks institutions sacred to 
the conservative, it has no more respect for attitudes dear to the 


ant 


however, goes much further. He shows 
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radicaLbeart. One of the bad pieces of intellectual currency 
passed off on Ernest is “a remark that poor people were much 
nicer than the richer and better educated.” For a time Ernest 
rode third class because the people were so much pleasanter and 
better behaved. But the scales fell from his eyes and “he saw/ 
that no one was nicer for being poor, and that between the uppeJ ✓ 
and the lower classes there was a gulf which amounted practiJ 
caHy to an impassable barrier.” Another part of the radical 
creed, passed down from the French Revolution and preached 
by John Stuart Mill, was the belief in consciousness and the rule 
of reason. In this matter Butler was of the school of Hardy 
rather than of Meredith, and anticipated the Freudian empha sis 
onJhejmconscious. “Man, forsooth, prides himself on hi 
consciousness!... I fancy that there is some truth in the view 
which is being put forward nowadays, that it is our less con- V 
scious thoughts and our less conscious actions which mainl) 
mould our lives and the lives of those who spring from us.” 

Butler owes his eminence in the twentieth century, as Swift 
in the eighteenth, to his inveterate practice of attacking and cx- 
/ l PgHDg the shams and pr_cten?ums.of intellec tual and social )ifr in 
\ hisUme. In this field he was followed by George Ber nard-Shaw 
whose novels, and still more his plays, reflect Butler’s vigorous 
challenge ^ accepted ideas . Shaw’s views of marriage in The 
Irrational Knot (1880), and of woman as the pursuer rather than 
the pursued in The Unsocial Socialist (.883) are similar to But¬ 
ler s ideas. The positiwlISficnt in Butler’s novel, the theme of 
making good through freedom from social prejudice and super¬ 
stition, and the education of experience, is an equally important 
source of influence. The Way of All Flesh was followed by 
a series of novels as characteristic of the early twentieth century 
in England as the corresponding educational novels were of the 
■ate eighteenth Such works as W. Somerset Maugham’s Of 
Human Bondage (19,5), St.John Ervine’s Changing Winds (1917), 
GHbert Oannan s Young Earnest (1915), J. D . Beresford’s Jacob . 
btahl trilogy (1911, .912, 19,5), Wells’s New Machiavelli, D. H. 
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Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers, May Sinclair’s Mary Olivier, deal with 
the biographical problem presented by Butler, of a personality 
striving to come into its own despite adverse factors of heredity 
and environment. 

JOHN GALSWORTHY (1867-1933) 

At the time of his death Galsworthy’s rank in English fiction 
was already disputed. He was born in 1867, educated at Har¬ 
row and Oxford, and admitted to the bar in 1890. Instead of 
devoting himself to the law, however, he turned to literature, a 
novelette, Jocelyn , appearing in 1898. This was followed by 
Villa Rubein (1900) and The Island Pharisees (1904). ;His first 
important novel, The Man of Property (1906), was a keen and 
illuminating study of the Forsytes, a business family in London 
of the late nineteenth century. The novel was technically com¬ 
plete in itself, but Galsworthy found the Forsytes too good 
material to relinquish. He returned to them in In Chancery 
(1920) and To Let ( 1921), making of the trilogy a genealogical 
novel with a multitude of characters depending from the family 
tree. These constitute The Forsyte Saga , in which Galsworthy 
has given the most accomplished example in English of a form 
which is implicit in Balzac’s work and in Thackeray’s, and 
which comes to full realization in the Small Souls series of Louis 
Couperus and in Buddenbrooks by Thomas Mann. Still later, 
Galsworthy returned to the younger generation of Forsytes in 
the scene of post-war London: The White Monkey (1924), The 
Silver Spoon (1926), Swan Song (1928). These are novels of 
urban civilization. Meanwhile he dealt with the landed soci¬ 
ety in The Country House (1907) and The Patrician (1911). Two 
novels in which social criticism is cvplicit are FrntfimLv (1909) 
and The Freelands (1915). His contribution to the fiction of 
fc ne war is Saint's Progress (1 q i q ). In addition to his long list 
of novels, he has written short stories, a large number of plays, 
some verse, and several volumes of essays. 

Galsworthy exemplifies the English tradition of realism di- 
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rectcd by a belief in the significance of things, and also the new 
method which unites these two elements through symbolism. 
The fundamental theme which recurs in his novels is that » f 
soc ial stratification . The individuaLi n relation to his class, as 
a parti cle of the deposit of a soci al stratum, furnishes the usual 
pattern of his novels. ThToriginal trilogy of ThTFoT^uSaga 
presents a study of the various ways in which the members of the 
family exhibit the possessive instin ct, and a diagnosis of the sick¬ 
ness of an ac guisitive socie ty. The Forsytes arc the Mammon- 
worshipers, of Carlyle, the Philistines of Matthew Arnold, the 
successful business men of Great Britain. “A ‘Forsyte’ is a man 
who is decidedly more than a slave of property. He knows 

a good thing, he knows a safe thing, and his grip on property_ 

it doesn’t matter whether it be wives, houses, money, or reputa¬ 
tion - is his hall mark.” There are Old Jolyon, the head of 
the clan; his brothers, James the attorney, Swithin, the ex-auc- 
tioncer, Timothy, whose breath is drawn with the rise and fall 
of consols; his nephew Soames, whose existence centers about 
the things he owns, including his wife. Only Young Jolyon 
and Irene, the wife of Soames, separately and then together 
escape by directly affronti ng the convention s of the family and 
def ying the tabus of soc iety! 

The upper class Galsworthy pictures as haunted by the 
specter of scandal, which offers a social acid to test its members. 
Young Jolyon and Irene survive the test, scarred but trium¬ 
phant; but it recurs in the love of their son Jon, and Soames’s 
daughter by a second marriage, Fleur. Soames Forsyte is 
eaten by it. The ordeal is refined to the aristocratic distinc¬ 
tions of The Patrician, and applied in its grossest form in Saint’s 
Progress. It is the theme of the play Loyalties (1922). It is the 
poison in the cup of passion which the hero of The Dark Flower 
(1913) drains in the three ages of his life. 

All these may be described as jntra^la ss studi es, drawn from 
the higher-strata_Qf_society. The external relations of classes 
along the frontier which diyides _upper and lo wer, the eternal 
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difference in speech, manners, and outlook between rich and 
poor, which to Disraeli’s vision made them “two nations as 
foreign to each other as inhabitants of different planets,” has 
also occupied Galsworthy. The Silver Box is a play which illus¬ 
trates Disraeli’s dictum that the two are not ruled by the same 
laws. Strife is a drama of the labor movement, in which after 
a desperate strike the two parties, employer and employed 
return to precisely the same relative position. Among the 
(yjsa jenctrating study of inter-classj ^nnc 
While old Mr. Stone is writing his “Book of Universal Brother¬ 
hood” the younger generations, by pas sion, philanthr opy, and 
sci£nce J _ar £ _attacking the barriers which keep richTnd poor 
asunder, and a tt a cking iiLyain. The differenccbe tween ric h 
and poor i s organic. They arc not nourishciTby the same food; 
they do not breathe the same air. The Freelands are a pos¬ 
sessive family like the Forsytes, of which one member has broken 
away from the class code of rewards and penalties. But the 
heroic attempt of the rebel’s son and daughter to go beyond this 
neutrality and lead the workers in their struggle, results only in 
thankless disaster. 


Galsworthy is an admirable representative nf the snria l 
c onscien ce which had been reawakened in the second quarter of 
the previous century. Many of his novels and plays, like those 
of Charles Readc, are based on case histories. His drama Jus¬ 
tice is a poignant comment on the difference between rich and 
poor before the law, and as in the case of Readc, it may be said 
to have occasioned a reform in prison discipline. Galsworthy, 
however, differs from the social novelists of the nineteenth 
century in the restraint imposed by realism and science, and, 
it may be added, in a more serious conceptiorTot his art! His 
mood is never romantic, never enth usiastic. The solution of 
the class problem by intermarriage does not appeal to him. In 
Fraternity , Hilary Dallison is tempted to break the bounds of his 
class and flee abroad with a girl, known as “the Little Model,” 
who has strangely attracted him. At the last her physical lack 
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of cleanliness, not concealed by cheap perfumery, inevitably 
repels him. To Conrad, with more romantic views of human 
character and more heroic concepts of human conduct, Hilary’s 
abst ention seemed the weak ness of a cad. 

Galsworthy preserves an i mpartial ity which, however, does 
not exclude_anobl^ sympathy even when he is showing hnw 
futUe such sympathy is. ThLEmknjs, a picture of the country 
laborer and the tyranny of the class which owns him, shows the 
same prevailing conditions as Kingsley’s Yeast, written two 
thirds of a century earlier. —Felix Freeland, the novelist, speaks 
with the voice of Galsworthy in his analysis of the contrast be¬ 
tween a landed gentleman, in the case and dignity of his life 
and a tenant-farmer, in his discomfort and privation. 

In his art Galsworthy represents the -eclecticism which is 
the result of historic development. He has learned from the 
realists. Nothing could be more exact in the rendering of 
observed phenomena than the sceocs.of Lon doiusqualor in 
Wnitj, pr of rural misery in The Freeland. The documenta¬ 
tion of his novels is as careful as Zola’s, with the added skill of 
the lawyer ,n weighing evidence. He has been schooled by the 

^ social. In probing human motives he 
has had the advantage of a newer psychology. His analysis is 
less rigid than George Eliot’s, less idiosyncratic than Meredith’s 
He is less attached by sentimentality to his characters; his kind- 
nessjs permeated . by .irony. He is scrupulous in mainlining 
a definite point of view toward his story. In The Man of Property 
!* 18 the consciousness of Soames Forsyte which we explore. The 
lovers, Irene and Philip Bosinney, for whose self-justification we 
wait in vain are known to us only through their behavior. 

Ga sworthy does not hesitate to employ Meredith’s oblique 
m hod of narrative, but this device is no longer whimsical and 
willful. It is organized into a system centering in Timothy’s 
residence, the Forsyte ’Change, where the news and gossip of 
the family are collected and circulated. 

In these technical matters, Galsworth^refleststhe teaching of 
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Henry James: in other aspects of his work^he continues .th_ejine_ 
of George Eliot and Meredith. He has their feeling for the 
significant in thought and action, their sympathy and moral 
earnestness, their concern with conscious intelligence, although 
his faith in it is far less robust than theirs. On the contrary, he 
has something of Hardy's pessimism in the face of the deeper 
problems of humanity. The great tragedy of class separ ation 
s eems to him without hop e. Instead of a buoyant faith in the 
continued evolution of consciousness, he reflects the inadequacy 
of humanity in wisdom, disinterestedness, concerted will, to 
meet its situation. His historical perspective is that of the gen¬ 
eration which made and was defeated by the War. In the 
Forsyte Saga we are acutely aware of the transition from the 
placid Mid-Victorian age to the hectic restlessness of the late 
Victorian and Edwardian periods; of the insane fury of the ' 
conflict, and its aftermath of frivolity and misery. Civilization 
itself seems typified in the Forsytes, sinking into primeval slime 
like the gigantic sloths which preceded them in devouring the 
earth. 

In the dark age which he portrays so faithfully, Galsworthy 
is awake to the consolations of art. Soames’s pictures, although 
he can never contemplate them without thinking of what they 
cost and what they will sell for, nevertheless are a sublimation 
of the possessive instinct; and music actually gives to the For¬ 
sytes a joy in something which they need not possess. Gals¬ 
worthy’s inheritance includes a sense of the physical world as 
keen as Meredith’s or Hardy’s, and of its harmony with human 
moods. Again, although he does not revel in strong situations, 
he has dramatic scenes as powerful as theirs, and as profound 
a feeling as Conrad’s for the beauty of human conduct. An 
example is to be found at the close of The Country House , when 
Mrs. Pendyce goes alone to see the husband whom her son has 
injured to the point of drink and desperation, and saves her 
family from the scandal on whose brink it trembled. Every 
touch, every word, is of the simple rightness which belongs to 
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the English gentlewoman. As Mrs. Pendycc starts on her return 
in a clearing shower, we are reminded of the electric storm 
through which Richard Fcverel strides in a kind of apotheosis of 
humanity, and of the cold, stinging rain in which Tcss is driven 
to the last stronghold of fortitude and passive endurance. 
Galsworthy’s tone is subdued to a quieter harmony: 

The purple cloud had passed, and sunk behind the house, and a 
bright white sky was pouring down a sparkling rain; a patch of deep 
blue showed behind the fir-trees in the drive. The thrushes were 
out already after worms. A squirrel scampering along a branch 
stopped and looked at Mrs. Pendyce, and Mrs. Pendycc looked 
absently at the squirrel from behind the little handkerchief with 
which she was drying her eyes. 

“That poor man!” she thought — “poor solitary creature! 
There’s the sun!” 

And it seemed to her that it was the first time the sun had shone 
all this fine hot year. Gathering her dress in both hands, she 
stepped into the drive, and soon was back again in the fields. 

Every green thing glittered, and the air was so rain-sweet that 
all the summer scents were gone, before the crystal scent of nothing. 
Mrs. Pendyce’s shoes were soon wet through. 

“How happy I am!” she thought — “how glad and happy I 
am!” 


In “The Indian Summer of a Forsyte,” the link which connects 
the first two volumes of the trilogy, we have a perfect idyl in 
which Old Jolyon sinks to his rest amid music and summer, the 
beauty of woman and the love of little children. 

The sense of human kinship with the animal world is always 
present with Galsworthy. Dogs are p ersons in his novels. The 
dumb follower and ally of man is a reflection of the human types 
with which he is associated. Balthasar is a mongrel who shares 
the outcast condition of Young Jolyon, and the reconciliation 
which makes him the companion of Old Jolyon. Spaniel John 
in The Country House represents the Pendyce family in their 
landed ease and security, as Miranda in Fraternity, the moonlight 
dog of the Dallisons, typifies their sterile culture. An example 
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of Galsworthy’s symbolism is found in the confrontation of 
Miranda with the perfect dog. 

Then it was that... Miranda found what she had been looking 
for all her life. It had no smell, made no movement, was pale- 
grey in colour, like herself. It had no hair that she could find; 
its tail was like her own; it took no liberties, was silent, had no 
passions, committed her to nothing. Standing a few inches from 
its head, closer than she had ever been of her free will to any dog, 
she smelt its smell-lessness with a long, delicious snuffling, wrink¬ 
ling up the skin on her forehead, and through her upturned eyes 
her little moonlight soul looked forth. “How unlike you are,” 
she seemed to say, “to all the other dogs I know! I would love 
to live with you. Shall I ever find a dog like you again? ‘The 
latest — sterilised cloth — see white label underneath: 4s. 3d.’” 
Suddenly she slithered out her slender grey-pink tongue and licked 
its nose. The creature moved a little way and stopped. Miranda 
saw that it had wheels. She lay down close to it, for she knew it 
was the perfect dog. 1 

ARNOLD BENNETT (1867-1931) 

Enoch Arnold Bennett was born in 1867, in the pottery 
manufacturing district which he has made famous as the Five 
Towns. He studied law but soon turned to journalism. Like 
Moore he lived in France for several years and came under the 
influence of French writers. In response to an inquiry, he 
wrote in 1913 the following succinct statement: “I can only say, 
as I have often said before, that I have done all my work under 
the influence of French anH Rii^j an novel ists. I have been 
familiar with ‘The Experimental Novel’ for about twenty-eight 
years.” In another respect, however, the careers of Bennett 
and Moore differ widely. Moore as a man of leisure has been 
able to practice his art as a personal expression of his theories of 
life. He has always been an amateur. Bennett was a hard¬ 
working professional writer, beginning with journalism and 
slowly making his way into literature. His production has 

1 Acknowledgment is made to Mr. Galsworthy and his publishers, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, for permission to reprint extracts in this section. 
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been enormous, including novels, stories, essays, and plays. 
Much of it is of pot-boiling mediocrity, but from the mass emerge 
a half dozen novels which will always be counted among the 
most distinguished fiction of the Edwardian period, both for 
their truthful picture of life and their serious practice of an 
aesthetic creed. And beside them he placed a group of stories 
in which, after the fashion of Stevenson in The New Arabian 
Nights, the somber material of modern life is penetrated by 
fantasy. 

Under the influence of ev olutiona ry science and the French 
naturajists_Bennett takes large account of environment in the 
shaping of charac ter. His first novels, A Man from the North 
(1898) and Anna of the Five Towns (1902) are studies of place. 
After them appeared a number of pieces in a lighter vein of 
humorous extravagance — The Grand Babylon Hotel (1902), 
A Great Man (1904), The Loot of Cities: Being the Adventures of 
a Millionaire in Search of Joy (1904). With these must be con- 
sidcred Sacred and Profane Love (1905), revised as The Book of 
Carlotta (1911), in which he undertook to give the love life of 
a woman with the frankness of George Moore. In 1908 ap¬ 
peared his first work of distinct genius. Buried Alive cogently 
illustrates Bennett’s recognition of romance as an element of 
real life by virtue of the transmuting power of the romantic 
temperament. It is the story of a famous painter who takes the 
opportunity afforded by the death of his valet to assume the 
latter’s place in society. He attends his own funeral, at which 
the valet’s body is interred with pomp in Westminster Abbey. 
He follows up a matrimonial venture initiated by his former 
servant through an agency, and lives happily with the admirably 
practical woman who becomes his wife, selling his master¬ 
pieces for a few shillings at a tobacconist’s shop. A situation 
which would have tempted Collins or Reade is treated with 
naturalism in more than the technical sense, and the London 
scene is realized with the fidelity of Dickens. 

The same year saw the appearance of Bennett’s masterpiece, 
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Th^()ldAVu)e£Tale. Here the opposition of two temperaments, 
realistic and romantic, is illustrated in the diverse careers of 
two sisters, daughters of a Bursley shop-keeper. Constance 
marries her father’s clerk and succeeds to his business; Sophia 
runs away with a drummer and finally establishes a pension in 
Paris. Bennett docs not disdain the strong situations in which 
the sensational school delighted. Sophia witnesses a public 
exercise of the guillotine; she passes through the siege of Paris; 
Constance shares the horror of a local wife-murder, and the 
tragedy of the execution of her husband’s cousin; but these oc¬ 
currences are like bravura passages in a symphony, and are 
modulated down into the original mood. 

The same opposition which makes the pattern of The Old 
Wives' Tale is carried out in the trilogy, Clayhanger (1910) Hilda 
Lessways (1911), and These Twain (1916). Edwin Clayhanger i.« 
a bourg eo is., i ndust rial i st of the Five Towns, while Hilda is 
a romantic speculator in life values. In Helen with the High 
Hand (1910) and The Card (1911), named in the American edi¬ 
tion Deny the Audacious , the leading characters arc of the roman¬ 
tic type, especially Denry, to whom all experience, even in the 
somber Five Towns, becomes adventure. In treating his 
characters, Bennett employs a double point of view. He por¬ 
trays them from without as they seem to the eye of the artist, 
and also penetrates their consciousness and reveals them as they 
appear to themselves. In view of his understanding of both 
realistic and romantic types and his impartiality between them, 
we may feel that they represent two sides of his own nature — 
on the one hand the plodding, industrious journeyman of letters, 
and on the other, the potential playboy to whom living itself is 
a romance. 

Bennett along with his contemporaries was drawn into writing 
about the War. His characteristic contribution is The Pretty 
Lady (1918), a picture of the cynical frivolity with which the 
responsible upper class enjoyed the excitement of the conflict. 
The post-war social scene also occupied Bennett. In Mr. 
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Prohack (1922) he makes the vehicle of his criticism the old 
romantic situation of a family suddenly raised from mediocre 
circumstances to wealth. In his later work Bennett turned to 
the lower class of which he wrote with the understanding and 
more than the sympathy of Gissing. Riceyman S lept (1923) and 
its sequel Elsie and the Child (1924) have their scene in the squalid 
King’s Cross quarter of London, by which the characters are as 
closely conditioned as are their predecessors by the Five Towns. 
Once more to note a parallel with George Moore, Elsie is as 
perfect a servant type as Esther Waters, and even more tenderly 
treated by her author. 

Arnold Bennett had something of Trollope’s essentially 
realistic attitude toward his own life and profession. In The 
Truth About an Author (1903) he describes his own organization 
of his career as a purveyor of literary goods to the reading public. 
Undoubtedly there is something of salesmanship in the practiced 
ikill with which he assorted his ingredients according to public 
iaste. For that reason, however, he is more obviously a witness 
to the significance which attaches to the novel since the days 
of George Eliot. Trollope described himself as a mere enter¬ 
tainer, and judged his work solely by the pleasure which it gave 
“to young people of both sexes.” Bennett was of necessity a critic 
o fcontemporar yjife. His play, Milestone s (1912) is 
changing epochs. Clayhanger’s father, Darius, is the type o( 
self-made industrialist, as hard on his less fortunate workers as 
Thornton in Mrs. Gaskell’s North and South. The evangelical 
religion by which such employers compensated for social in¬ 
humanity is on dress parade in the assembly of Sunday Schools 
■Ulflayhanger. . These examples suggest the method of Bennett’s 
criticism. It is implicit in his perspective of the age in its slow 
evolution from Victorian moral pretensions and social com- 
pkceney But it is to be noted that Ben nett i^ever a propa¬ 
gandist lik e W ells; never a SgciaLehi Losophcr like r,,kw^ y; 
his only concern is togm^^iaithful^^ 

matter. Like Dick ens he does this with zest because theTper - 
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tade is enormously interesting to him, and also with tenderness 
although he never identifies himself with it. He is never either 
angry or sentimental about it. His serious humor, which is to be 
differentiated from his Dickens-like fertility in imagining pre¬ 
posterous situations, is irony, and even the irony is penetrated 
with pity. In Riceyman Steps, after a description of the district, 
a festering horror of wasted lives, he notes: “Just opposite 
Rowton House, home of the defeated and the futile, who bought 
a bed for a few coppers, the wisdom and enterprise of two rail¬ 
way companies had filled a blank wall with a poster, Why not 
take a Winter Holiday where Sunshine Reigns?” 

More extended examples of Bennett’s historical criticism may 
be seen in These Twain, where Auntie Hamps, having turned 
away her servant girl for threatening to become a mother, lies 
down to die in her Victorian house, which has never known 
fresh air and is encumbered with center-tables and what-nots, 
adorned with steel engravings and bric-a-brac, protected by 
draperies and antimacassars. 

At once contemptible and august, she was diminished, even in 
size. Her scanty grey hair was tousled. Her pink flannel night¬ 
dress with its long, loose sleeves was grotesque; the multitude of her 
patched outer wrappings, from which peeped her head on its 
withered neck, and safety-pins, and the orifice of a hot-water bag, 
were equally grotesque. None of the bed-linen was clean, or of 
good quality. The eiderdown was old, and the needle-points of 
its small white feathers were piercing it. The table at the bed¬ 
head had a strange collection of poor, odd crockery. The whole 
room, with its distempered walls of an uncomfortable green color, 
in spite of several respectable pieces of mahogany furniture, seemed 
to be the secret retreat of a graceless and mean indigence. And 
above all it was damply cold; the window stood a little open, and 
only the tiniest fire burnt in the inefficient grate. 

For decades Auntie Hamps, with her erect figure and handsome 
face, her black silks, jet ornaments, and sealskins, her small regular 
subscriptions and her spasmodic splendours of golden generosity, 
her heroic relentless hypocrisies and her absolute self-reliance 
and independence, had exhibited a glorious front to the world. 
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Wnh her, person and individuality were almost everything and 
the environment she had made for herself almost noting The 
g round-fl° or of her house was presentable, especially when titi 

The unner 0C fl CaS10n h ° Sp ‘ ,a ' itieS - but not than presentable 
The upper floor was never shown. In particular, Auntie Hamos 

was not one of those women who invite other women to theft 

he£?H° m . S ' bedr u °° m was 8 uarded like a fastness. In it un- 

grani knd m “S" ^ Hamps ' «”»Pl™en<ary ,o 2 
grand and masstve Mrs Hamps known to mankind. And now 

serrif n Was , expo j ed - defenceless, and its squalid, avaricious 
secrets discovered; and she was too broken to protest. There was 
something unbearably pitiful in that.' ^ 

This passage illustrates Bennett’s skill in presenting an in- 
dividual character through habitat and appurtenances which 
acquire a symbolic value, and in passing thence from the 
individual to the general. Mrs. Hamps gradually becomes the 
whole Victorian Age, and in her death we see its passing amid 
the lumber of its material. 


HERBERT GEORGE WELLS ( 1866 ) 

(Herbert George Wells offers another illustration of the modern 

_ Pi . T*t , a more general career as 

man of letters. His novels are not few, nor are they unim¬ 
portant in the history of fiction; but they are episodes in the 
literary output of a writer who must be reckoned one of the 
ch uff exponents of contemporary tho ught, and they arc to be 
studied m this larger aspect.) ' 

Wells was bom in i86ff into the social class which holds 
a precarious position between middle and lower. His father 
was a small shop-keeper and professional cricketer; his mother 
after the failure of the father’s business, became housekeeper in 
a country mansion. At thirteen Wells was apprenticed to an 
apothecary, and then to a draper. He gained some knowledge 
of science from Cassell's Popular Educator, and succeeded in enter- 
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ing the University of London, where he had three years of “il¬ 
luminating and good scientific work” under Huxley at the 
Normal School of Science. This training was the basis of his 
future career. He became assistant-master at the Henley 
House School, from which ill health compelled his withdrawal. 
He contributed articles to the Fortnightly Review and other 
magazines, and to employ himself during another illness he 
began to write stories of imagination based on his studies in 
chemistry, physics, and biology. 

Science had already furnished literary material to Bulwer, to 
Jules Verne, to Stevenson and others, but Wells had the ad¬ 
vantage of sound scientific knowledge and a wealth of exact 
detail which gave verisimilitude to his fiction. The Time 
Machine (1895), to be sure, presents a vague construction, and 
its projection of history to the year 802,701 is wholly fantastic. 
In The Island of Dr. Moreau (1896) he uses the Frankenstein 
motive, but the chief actor is a physician, and it is the lower 
animals which furnish the material for his experiment. In The 
Invisible Man (1897) the machinery is that of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde , a drug which in this case produces invisibility. The War 
of the Worlds (1898) describes an invasion of the Martians, who 
despite their marvelous instruments of war fall a prey to the 
bacteria of the world, against which they have developed no re¬ 
sistance. When the Slee per Wa kes (1899) narrates the final war 
between capital and labor, fought by aeroplanes. The First 
Men in the Moon (1901) revives the dream of Cyrano de Bergerac, 
Defoe, and Jules Verne, the mechanics of the ascent being fur¬ 
nished by a device for overcoming the force of gravity. 

The sketch of society in the moon shows the direction which 
Wells’s thought was taking — the application of science to cor¬ 
rect the present wasteful, muddled social order. His first novel, 
Love and Mr. Lewisha m (1900), shows the hero becoming a Social¬ 
ist under the influence of Henry George’s Progrj sS-aruLEoverty. 
In 1903 Wells joined the Fabian Society which brought him into 
connection with George Bernard Shaw and Sidney and Beatrice 
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Webb, but after_ six years he withdrew because of the slow pro- 
gfess and slight ac hiev ement of the movement . His interest in 
the social problem found utterance in these years in Anticipations 
(1901), a forecast of the new century, remarkably accurate in 
respect to war, Mankind in the Making (1903), A Modern Uj otua 
(' 9 ° 5 ). New Worlds for Old (1908), and First and Last Things \ 
(1 908) which is a stateme nt ofhis pragmatic philosophy Mean- 
while he had returned to hct.on in Kipps (1905), in which he 
dealt with the separation of classes in a blither mood than Gals¬ 
worthy. The hero is promoted in class by an inheritance, finds 
himself utterly uncomfortable, and is glad to fall back to his 
form er estate. 

The most fertile period for fiction in Wells’s career began in 
1908 with Tono-Bungay, the story of a fortune based on a patent 
medicine and built up by advertising. This was followed by 
nn Veronica (1909), a study of the feminist movement, and The 
History of Mr. Polly (i 9 ,o), another comedy of adjustment. The 
Jreui Machiavelh (1910) is most nearly autobiographical ofWells’s 
novels. The hero, Remington, belongs to a group of young 
Tones, reminiscent of Disraeli’s Young England Party. He 
tells us: “I did not want simply to live happily or well; I wanted 
to serve and do and make... with some nobility. It was in 
me. It is in half the youth of the world.” But this disin¬ 
terested ambition is deflected by a storm of scandal. For the 
next few years Wells was much concerned with the problem 
oi marriage and affinity — in Marriage (1012) The Pnsrinnnit 
f riends (' 9 I 3 ), and The Wife of Sir Isaac Harmon (1914). I n The 

fc 09,5) he ^ied to the larger themp^ nf 

\1nd1v1dual character in relation to society. 

Wells was far more deeply implicated in the World War than 

Dafriot H ^ Tu ° n thC ° ne h3nd he Was a 
war” J '"T' 6 ! ' he P° tent m y ,h of “'he war that will end 
T “ tH " ° th p er > ^ “Pressed very perfectly the reactions of 

from^h h' S E "f 1S r hman t0 * he Conflict - ar *d his purification 
from the baser metal of patriotism, in Mr. Britling Sees It Through 
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(1916). The war .shoc ked W eils i n t o religi o us con cession and 
belief in a personal God as is set forth in God , the Invisible King 
(1917). The same theme is exemplified in journalistic fiction, 
on the pattern of Mr. Britling Sees It Through , in The Soul of 
a Bishop (1917) and The Undying Fire (1919). Wells’s interest in 
education took the similar form of experience recorded as fiction, 
in Joan and Peter (1918). Utopia , entered by the fourth dimen¬ 
sion, returned in Men Like Gods (1923). The reorganization of 
the world came back in the novels Christina Alberta's Father 
( 1 9 2 5 ) an d The World of William Clissold (1926). To close this 
list it is necessary to add three massive works of popular educa¬ 
tion, The Outline of History (1920), The Science of Life (1930), and 
The Work , Wealthy and Happiness of Mankind (1931). 

In some ways Wells’s early life was similar to that of Dickens, 
and like Dickens he worked his way with determination from 
humble beginnings to a position of public power and prestige. 
It would not be too much to say that as in the case of Dickens, 
his own handicaps made him a humanitarian. His sympathy 
toward childhood is especially acute, but while Dickens saw 
children as the victims of prison and workhouse, Wells sees them 
primarily as victims of the school. Something like Dotheboys 
Hall, without the villainy of Squeers, stands at the beginning of 
more than one of his novels. Kipps went to such an institu¬ 
tion, of which the memories “he carried away into after life 
were set in an atmosphere of stuffiness and mental muddle.” 
Wells transcends Dickens in his comprehensive and philosophic 
view of the problem as a whole. (For him the child is the im¬ 
portant fact in the social world, and should be protected in 
matters of birth conditions, infant welfare, home life, and educa¬ 
tion. * For him all life is “a tissue and succession of births.” 
“Man is after all only the transitory custodian of an undying gift 
of life, an inheritor under conditions, the momentary voice and 
interpreter of a being that springs from the dawn of time and 
lives in offspring, and thought and material consequences for¬ 
ever.” 
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In the same respect, Wells differs from the social novelists and 
their masters of the middle nineteenth century. He has a de¬ 
veloped social philosophy and offers in the name of sociology 
constructive plans for the improvement of society. Unlike 
Carlyle and Ruskin, he has no fear of machinery or of a mechan¬ 
ized world. Like them, however, he has a profound distrust of 
“the gray confusion of democracy” and the present machinery 
of representative government. In Mankind in the Making (1903) 
he states Carlyle’s doctrine of national greatness in modern 
form. “No people can be at its maximum efficiency until every 
public function is discharged by the man best able to perform 
it.” Furthermore, he believes with Carlyle in regimentation, 
not through hero-worship, however, but through education and 
socialization. 

His theme of personal development proceeds not to an zes- 
thetic but rather to a social end. The Research Magnificent (1915) 
is a sort of Bildungsroman, and a very noble sort. Like Sartor 
Resartus, it purports to be a biography extracted from diaries, 
notes, and various personalia. In A Modern Utopia Wells had 
imagined a caste of men and women, the Samurai, formed by 
exacting discipline to direct the collective affairs of mankind 
Such a ruler his hero, Bcnham, aspires to be. In all his ex¬ 
perience he sees training to cast out personal fear, jealousy, 
prejudice, to set aside “the naive passions and self-interest of the 
common life for the rule and service of the world.” 

In this pursuit of self-development Wells through his char¬ 
acters, Ann Veronica and Remington, protests against the con¬ 
ventional restrictions of society. This is especially the case in his 
view of the relation of the sexes. When Ann Veronica falls in 
love with Capes who is already married she speaks with a dif¬ 
ferent accent from that of Maggie Tulliver: 


al/the wnrMf 1 am fr 1 y ° U ‘ Y ° U are different fr °m 
one n ”° rl ? for me ', You <f n ,hlnk all round me. You are the 

°deaK 2e °o„ “n U " derStand \ nd feeI ~ feel right with. I don’t 
idealize you. Don t imagine that. It isn’t because you’re good, 
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but because I may be rotten bad; and there’s something — some¬ 
thing living and understanding in you. Something that is born 
anew each time we meet, and pines when we are separated. 
You see, I’m rather selfish. I’m rather scornful. I think too 
much about myself. You’re the only person I’ve really given 
good, straight, unselfish thought to. I’m making a mess of my 
life — unless you come in and take it. I am. In you — if you 
can love me —there is salvation. Salvation. I know what I am 
doing better than you do.... 

You’re not a man for me — not one of a sex, I mean. You’re 
just a particular being with nothing else in the world to class with 
you. You are just necessary to life for me. I’ve never met any¬ 
one like you. To have you is all-important. Nothing else 
weighs against it. Morals only begin when that is settled. I 
shan’t care a rap if we can never marry. I’m not a bit afraid of 
anything — scandal, difficulty, struggle. I rather want them. 

I do want them. 1 

In believing that the operation of conscious intelligence can 
serve to ameliorate the world, Wells joins hands with John 
Stuart Mill and George Meredith rather than with Carlyle or 
Hardy. In particular, his attitude toward the emancipation of 
women, personally by education, politically by enfranchisement, 
links him with the two former. Like Meredith he sees in 
stupidity the great enemy of the human race. In The Re¬ 
search Magnificent Bcnham declares “muddled thinking as igno¬ 
ble as dirty conduct,” and “infinitely more disastrous.” 

Wells was one of the younger novelists in whom Henry James 
took an interest. In fact, to no other did James write so con¬ 
stantly and so enthusiastically about his work. “Your spirit is 
huge, your fascination irresistible, your resources infinite,” he 
wrote in 1899. Kipps he marked as the first consistently ironic or 
satiric novel, without the sentimental interference of Thackeray, 
and the first treatment of the lower middle class free from “the 
picturesque, the grotesque, the fantastic and romantic inter¬ 
ference” of Dickens. In The New Machiavelli he commended 

* Acknowledgment is made to Mr. Wells and his American publishers, Harper 
md Brothers, for permission to reprint this extract. 
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your big feeling for life, your capacity for chewing up the 
thickness of the world in such enormous mouthfuls, while you 
fairly slobber, so to speak, with the multitudinous taste.” He 
took occasion, however, to criticize by implication the lack of 
detachment in the book; and of Marriage he noted that “the 
ground of the drama is somehow most of all the adventure for 
you - not to say of you, the moral, temperamental, personal 
expressional, of your setting it forth.” He regretted the co¬ 
existence of “so much talent with so little art, so much life with 
(so to speak) so little living!” Wells, for his part, recognized the 
vast difference between James’s conception of the novel and his 
own. In a letter to James he wrote: 


There is of course a real and very fundamental difference in 
our innate and developed attitude towards life and literature. 

^ CratUrC Pa T‘ ing h 3n Cnd ’ to mc 'Mature like 

I architecture is a means, it has a use. 

In the aspect of his work known as “abundance” Wells recalls 
the racial quality of the English novel seen in Fielding, Dickens 
and Thackeray. He abounds in incident, character, dramatic 
scene, and humor. Kipps trying to master the art of dining in 
the Royal Grand Hotel, Mr. Polly setting fire to the house before 
he has completed his suicide, and saving not only his own life 
but also that of the old lady next door, are as good as anything 
in Pickwick Papers. All these resources Wells bends to his pur¬ 
pose, nowhere more triumphantly than in The New Machiavelli 
where a scene at Lord Tarvrille’s dinner party symbolizes the 
menacing muddle of society. 

We became aware that Tarvrille’s butler had returned We 
tried not to seem to listen. 

hc ■*"• 

“Just overhead, m’lord. 1 


jj“ I* 16 maids are throwing water, m’lord, and I’ve telephoned 
“No, m’lord, no immediate danger.” 
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“It’s all right,” said Tarvrille to the table generally. “Go on! 
It’s not a general conflagration, and the fire brigade won’t be five 
minutes. Don’t see that it’s our affair. The stuff’s insured.” 

It was evident he didn’t want his dinner spoilt, and we played up 
loyally.... 

“Thompson,” said Tarvrille to the imperturbable butler, indi¬ 
cating the table generally, “champagne. Champagne. Keep it 
going.” 

“M’lord,” and Thompson marshalled his assistants. 

It is all printed in the vividest way as a picture upon my mem¬ 
ory, so that were I a painter I think I could give the deep rich 
browns and warm greys beyond the brightly lit table, the various 
distinguished faces, strongly illuminated, interested and keen, 
above the black and white of evening dress, the alert men-servants 
with their heavier, clean-shaved faces indistinctly seen in the 
dimness behind.... We seemed a little transitory circle of light in 
a universe of darkness and violence; an effect to which the dimin¬ 
ishing smell of burning rubber, the trampling of feet overhead, the 
swish of water, added enormously.... 

“But what a flimsy thing our civilization is!” said Evesham.... 

Then for a time things became preposterous. There was a 
sudden cascade of water by the fireplace, and then absurdly the 
ceiling began to rain upon us, first at this point and then that.... 
The men nearest would arrange catchment areas of plates and 
flower bowls. “Draw up!” said Tarvrille, “draw up. That’s 
the bad end of the table!” He turned to the imperturbable butler. 
“Take round bath towels,” he said; and presently the men behind 
us were offering — with inflexible dignity — “Port wine, Sir. 
Bath towel, Sir!” 1 

The praise accorded by James to the extraordinary compre¬ 
hensiveness of this novel was anticipated by Arnold Bennett in 
regard to Tono-Bungay which he called “a philosophical picture 
of a whole epoch and society, brilliant and honest.” This 
capacity for variety and synthesis commended the novel to 
Wells as a vehicle for his purpose. No novelist has ever made 
larger claims for the novel form. In an article on “The Con¬ 
temporary Novel” in 1914 he sets them forth: 

* Acknowledgment is made to'Mr. Wells and to his American publishers, Duf- 
field and Green, for permission to reprint this extract. 
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it £ to h, ,r C °P e , 0fthC daim 1 am ma ^ ln g for ihc novel- 
n r^men,of Z 'he vehicle of understanding, the 

instrument of self-examination, the parade of morals and exchange 

of manners, the factory of customs, the criticism of laws and in 
stitutions and of social dogmas and ideas. It is to be the home 
confessional, the initiator of knowledge, the seed of fruitful self- 
ag T*- ?". » be the most pZ.U 

conduct d “ g ° ,ng “ present conduc '. d "vise beautiful 

conduct, discuss, point out, plead, and display. 

The novel as a synthesis of life is illustrated in The World of 
mUcrni Unsold The hero is an engineer who brings to the 
affairs of life the resources of intelligence and training. He 
looks for leadership to similarly trained men, capitalists® bank- 
ers railroad presidents, captains of industry. The socialization 
of the world is to be accomplished by a tacit conspiracy among 

uZia P TZ' T ° f Ca u rlyle > the Samurai o(A Model 
Utopia. In this large scheme, the personal interests of the char- 

lrea ‘ Cd 35 ,n ‘ C 7 P ' i0nS - Indecd Wells deplores the 
fact that novels in general are concerned only with mating to 

he exc usmn of politics and scientific management. It is cfear 

which" T T PUtS UP °" thC Vchidc 0ffiction a burden 
whtch ,t is no fitted to carry. The structure breaks down un«£ 

the weight of world machinery. The no vel of social r „ rp ».„ 

reaches its apotheosis in which^S 

522 an ,ntroduction of 


JOSEPH CONRAD (. 857 - 1924 ) 

Joseph Conrad (Teodor Josef Konrad Korzeniowski) was 

orn in Russian Poland, December 3, ,857. His father was a 
Polish patriot exiled because of participation in the movement 
for independence, and the young Conrad grew ud in an nhc 
Russian village until he was nearly thirteen years old AT^ 
hi, father's death, under the cate ofL 

the university, but he had an intense longing f„ r the «a and 
entered upon a sailor", eareer when he "L seventh Se 
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urge to write came to him in the same elemental fashion. After 
working upon the manuscript of Almayer's Folly for some five 
years he published this first story in 1895. Soon after he turned 
to literature as a profession, and in the course of thirty years 
wrote the series of novels and tales which are the most impressive 
manifestation of the romantic spirit since Stevenson. 

His experience at sea and among the islands of the Malay 
archipelago furnished the material for An Outcast of the Islands 
(1896), The Nigger of the Narcissus (1897), Lord Jim (1900), and 
his later, more elaborate novels, Chance (1913), Victory (1915), 
and The Rescue (1920). A short engagement in the Congo 
region gave the background for one of his most powerful and 
characteristic stories, “The Heart of Darkness,” published with 
“Youth” in 1902; the coast of Central America was the scene 
of Nostromo (1904), and for The Arrow of Gold (1919) he recalled 
an early acquaintance with characters and events of the Carlist 
conspiracy in Spain. Altogether it is apparent that Conrad was 
amply able to command one leading motive of romantic feeling 
— the lure of the remote. As Hardy’s novels arc prefaced by 
a map of the southwestern counties of England, called Wessex, 
Conrad’s are introduced by a map of all the world except 
Northern Asia, on which are marked the tortuous voyages of 
the Judea and the Narcissus, the cities of Melanesia — Singa¬ 
pore, Batavia, Surabaya, Macassar — and the obscure coasts 
where Almayer and Lord Jim found their fates./ 

Conrad is, with James and Stevenson, Galsworthy and Ben¬ 
nett, an evidence of the modern attitude toward the novel as 
a work of art. His prefaces, especially that to The Nigger of the 
Narcissus , and his correspondence with his contemporaries, 
especially Galsworthy and Edward Garnett, arc replete with 
discussions of the novelist’s aim and procedure. From these 
and his Personal Record { 1912) it is easy to deduce a complete and 
explicit theory of the art of fiction. In the preface referred to 
above he defines art in general as an attempt to find in the forms 
and appearances of the universe, “in its colors, in its lights, in its 
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shadows, in the aspects of matter and in the facts of life, what 
of each is fundamental, what is enduring and essential - their 
one illuminating and convincing quality - the very truth of 

the.r existence.” The beginning of this process is with the 
senses. He goes on to say: 

My task is, by the power of the written word, to make you hear 
m make you feel - a is before all, to make you see. That and no 
more, and a is everything. If I succeed, you shall find there ac¬ 
cording to your deserts, encouragement, consolation, fear, charm 
- a| l you demand and perhaps, also, that glimpse of truth for 
which you have forgotten to ask. 

For Conrad, however, the appeal to the senses is only the 
beginning Realism in its narrow sense of naturalism is not 
enough In a letter to Arnold Bennett in 1902 he protests: 

I would quarrel not with the truth of your conception but with 
the realism thereof. You stop just short of being absolutely real 
because you are faithful to your dogmas of realism. Your real- 

T m l rt W1 “ " eVer a PP roach realit y- And your art, your gift 
should be put to the service of a larger and freer faith.” This 

bdng 6 " frCer f3ith ” “ b0m ° f ,hC in,a S ination ; « owes its 
surrnnnH aPaCity v' ddigh ‘ ^ WOnder : ,0 lhc ^nse of mystery 

surrounding our lives: to our sense of pitv and heautv anrll • 

IT 1 ^'‘hf ° f fC,l ° WShip Wi,h a " n - and to the 
subtle but invincible conviction of solidarity... in dreams in iov 

m sorrow, in aspirations, in illusions, in hope, in fear which binds 

Ti! It ° °‘ her ’ Wh ,‘ Ch b ‘ nds togc,her 3,1 humanity.... Fictio^ 

truth h 3 a , S K re r, t0 be arl 3p P eals t0 temperament. And in 
truth it must be like painting, like music, like art the aDDeal of 

s 0 ubtl l e e T P H erament ^ a “ ° ther temperamentsTvidlose 

me b anina d ? g end ° WS passing evenls with 'heir true 

pl"e and t "l Cre3teS ** ^ ^ emoti °" al a '™Phere of the 

ha L h K n “ aPPCal t0 “ n ‘ VerSal emotions by the temperamental 

S r ?, Xper ! e f nCe ” » the fundamental principle 
of Conrad s fiction. “My life,” he wrote, “as a matter of fac. 
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is far from being adventurous in itself... its coloring wears the 
sober hue of hard work and exacting calls to duty.... If these 
things appeal strongly to me even in retrospect it is, I suppose, 
because the romantic feeling of reality was in me an inborn 
faculty.” It is by this faculty that “the recognition of the 
hard facts of existence shared with the rest of mankind becomes 
a point of view from which the very shadows of life appear 
endowed with an internal glow.” 

It was a true vocation which took Conrad to the sea. The 
sailor’s life trained his senses to their full perfection. The scene 
of nearly all his fiction is set on the sea or its coasts, the most 
striking exception being “The Heart of Darkness.” He has 
pictured the ocean terrible with storm in Typhoon and The Nig¬ 
ger of the Narcissus y and in its no less dangerous mood of calm 
in “The Shadow Line.” It was perhaps fortunate that Conrad 
went to sea at a time when steam was replacing sail. At any 
rate he is less preoccupied with the technical detail of sea-life 
than the professional maritime novelists, Marryat and Cooper, 
and freer to respond to its imaginative appeal. Another dif¬ 
ference is to be noted between Conrad and his forerunners. 
Roderick Random and Jack Easy go to sea but their charac¬ 
ters remain unchanged — they are the same happy-go-lucky 
jokers as before. For Conrad the sea was the great school of 
human character and conduct, ‘‘the only world that counted, 
and ships, the test of manliness, of temperament, of courage and 
fidelity — and of love.” 

The tropical sea, so different from the northern seas which 
have played an important part in English song and Story, Con¬ 
rad made his own. He has rendered with unsurpassed power 
the atmosphere of Melanesia with its shallow, island-studded 
waters, its elusive shores, its miasmatic dawns and consuming 
suns and dense, palpable darkness. In the evocation of ele¬ 
mental aspects Conrad’s sense perceptions are acute. He writes 
of heat “so potent that it seemed to have a taste, a feel, a smell of 
its own”; of darkness that seemed to smite with blindness; of 
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sunshine, which in its unbroken splendor, oppresses the soul 
with an inexpressible melancholy, more intimate, more pene¬ 
trating, more profound than the gray sadness of the northern 
mists. Rain is very different from that which falls upon Tcss 
m Hardys story, or upon Richard Feverel in Meredith’s. 
Willems, in An Outcast of the Islands , 

made a few hurried steps up the courtyard and was arrested bv 
an immense sheet of water that fell all at once on him, fell sudden 

SfShtS* | r ° m C 'u UdS ’ CU " ing his rcs P' ral > on . stream¬ 
ing over his head, clinging to him, running down his body off his 

venica^do * egS ' St ° 0Ci ga u SP ‘ ng whi,C the wa,er bent him in a 
die Hr do ' v "P our > drove on him slanting in squalls, and he felt 
the drops sinking h.m from above, from everywhere; drops thick 

. P nful,e a d n Sand!" ng “ him “ * a “ ng a " sidcs b V a ■«* of 


Atmosphere for Conrad becomes an essential clement of 
structure. It gives a more subtle, more pervasive unity to his 
dories than could be attained by plot or persistence of character, 
l his is particularly true of the stories “Youth” and “The Heart 
°f Darkness.” Concerning the latter tale of the deterioration 
which a white man undergoes while ruling the Negroes in the 
Congo, he says: “That sombre theme had to be given a sinister 
resonance, a tonality of its own, a continued vibration that 
1 hoped, would hang in the air and dwell on the sea after the last 
note had been struck.” In the atmosphere evoked from the 
scene, surrounding and blending with the action, there is 
implicit a philosophy as definite as Hardy’s. Not less than in 
the description of Egdon Heath is the meaning of the world 
conveyed by the view from the deck of the Sofala in “The 
End of the Tether.” In both cases the authors, as Hugh Wal¬ 
pole writes, “place their atmosphere in relation with the rest of 
. ' ° ur lma gination is wakened, insensibly, by some scene and 
is thence extended to the whole vista oflife, from birth to death.” 

In his effort to body forth the essence oflife, Conrad scorns 
the requirements of a conventional plot. “The sustained inven- 
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tion of a really telling lie,” he says, “demands a talent which I do 
not possess.” He follows his denial of facile inventive power 
with the remark, “I have some imagination — but that’s an¬ 
other thing. And imagination should be used to create human 
souls; to describe human hearts, — and not to create events that 
are properly speaking accidents only.” He would have found 
inadequate Stevenson’s definition of romance as “the poetry of 
circumstances.” Circumstances were important to him as the 
test of character, and romance for him was in the inner feeling 
for reality. He is therefore a psychologist, but not an analyst, 
preferring the dramatic and objective method of presentation./ 
“I want to make [The Rescue ] a kind of glorified book for boys — 
you know. No analysis. No damned mouthing. Pictures — 
pictures — pictures.” He read his characters by their action 
and speech, but he wrote of them from “the depths of [his] own 
inwardness,” from “the manner in which as in the features and 
character of the human face, the inner truth is foreshadowed for 
those who know how to look at their kind.” 

In revealing this inner truth he was highly successful where 
the situation runs on simple lines. Deterioration of character 
through environment, of the white man removed from his own 
civilization in his contact with black or brown men, was a theme 
which had entered largely into his experience in Melanesia and 
Africa. It is the central fact in Almayer's Folly , in An Outcast of 
the Islands , in “The Heart of Darkness,” and Nostromo. It is 
emphasized by Conrad’s habitual use of the insular scene. In 
Melanesia he has a crude and irregular loom of islands as. op¬ 
posed to a continental machine, a loom on which are woven 
threads of various weight and color, Malay, Arab, Chinese, 
Dutch, Portuguese, English — brown, yellow, white — in an 
arbitrary and fantastic pattern controlled by no fixed social 
design. Ships give the same effect of simplification. As he says 
of The Nigger of the Narcissus , 

I give the psychology of a group of men and render certain aspects 

of nature. But the problem that faces diem is not a problem of 
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the sea It is merely a problem that has arisen on board a ship 
where the conditions of complete isolation from all land entangle¬ 
ments make it stand out wjth a peculiar force and coloring. 

The search for inner truth is a devious one. Its pursuit made 
the structure of Conrad’s novels as perplexing as Meredith’s and 
caused him, like Meredith, to resort to unexpected and oblique 
methods of narration. He recognized and defended this 
practice in a letter to Richard Curie: “The thought for effects is 
there (often at the cost of more directness of narrative) and can 
be detected in my unconventional grouping and perspective, 
which was purely temperamental and wherein almost all my art 
consists.” In securing this perspective on his story, point of 
view acquired as much importance as it held for Henry James. 
Like the latter, Conrad seeks “to enlist the sympathies of my 
readers without assuming lofty omniscience.” In several of the 
;horter pieces he relies on a simple narrative structure, as in 
Vouth, the story of a voyage from London to Bangkok in¬ 
terrupted by heart-breaking vicissitudes over which the spirit of 
youth rises joyously supreme, or in another story of a delayed 
voyage, The Shadow Line (19.7), concerning which he wrote to 
Sir Sidney Colvin: “My object was to show all the others and 
the situation through the medium of my own emotions.” In 
longer and more elaborate novels he establishes the point of 
view of a character such as Marlow in Lord Jim and Chance, who 
sees w- hears report of the characters in action and determines 
the perspective” for the readers. In Lord Jim the method is 
extremely effective, as we follow the hero’s career from his first 
flinching before danger to his final achievement of laying down 
his life for the honor of his race. In Chance the narration is 
complicated; of the seven chapters in the first part, only one 
ollows its predecessor in natural order, but despite the disloca¬ 
tion in time and the diverse strands of narrative contributed by 

2 OUS r Cha ; a ( CtCrS ' th l st v WOrks way to a. triumphant 
close In Victory the effect is gained by the same method, more 

simply and more decisively. In The Arrow of Gold, based on 
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Conrad’s early experience with political conspiracy, he stands 
too near to the subject-matter, and the perspective is lost. 

Although his machinery was different, the device which as¬ 
sisted Conrad in what he calls “the temperamental handling of 
personal experience” was that employed by Henry James — 
presenting the web of characters and events which make up the 
scene of life through the consciousness of an observer who is 
present in the story but not a part of it. This technical device 
enabled him to escape the burden of omniscience which he found 
too heavy in The Arrow of Gold , and at the same time to render 
with authority the inner meaning implicit in his theme. It also 
secured him from the danger, to which so many English novelists 
succumbed, from Fielding and Richardson to Dickens, Thack¬ 
eray, and Miss Bronte, of becoming too closely attached to his 
characters. On this point he wrote with deep insight to John 
Galsworthy: 

In a book you should love the idea and be scrupulously faithful 
to your conception of life. There lies the honor of the writer, not 
in fidelity to his personages. You must never allow them to decoy 
you out of yourself. As against your people you must preserve 
an attitude of perfect indifference, the part of creative power. 
A creator must be indifferent; because directly the “Fiat” has 
issued from his lips, there are the creatures made in his image 
that'll drag him down from his eminence. 

No reader of Lord Jim in particular can fail to appreciate the 
power which the author’s detachment gives to the story. 

This creative attitude in dealing with characters frees Conrad 
from the sacred obligation of consistency and conformity to 
type which had marked the great characters of the English novel 
in the past. It may be that his Slavic blood shows itself in 
sympathy with the great Russian novelists, especially Dos¬ 
toievsky, in the recognition of what modern critics call the in¬ 
congruity of character. In the correspondence with Gals¬ 
worthy, who represents in this matter the traditional attitude 
of the English novel, Conrad more than once makes his protest. 
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Conviction is found for others,” he wrote in 1901, “not for the 
author only, ,n certain contradictions and irrelevancies to the 
general conception of character (or character) and the subject 

,I Wha ;. yOU bke > man lives i" eccentricities (so called) 
alone. They give a vigor to his personality which mere con- 
sistency can never do.” 

To Conrad, writing directly from the report of his senses, the 

Sone th ! h IT e ? e ? aIly Urgent ‘ h W3S trough words 
lone that he could make his reader hear, feel, see. “Words ” 

he wrote to Sir Hugh Clifford, 
groups of words, words standing alone are symbols of life, have (he 

STLwT T? or V heir aspecl to prcscnt thc very *5 ?Z 

wish to hold up before the mental vision of your readers The 
taXd a \V Cy ar ?” CX ' SI " W ° rds; wor,ds should be 

facts, .hi b 

In emphasizing the precision of the image he anticipated the 
school of poetry known as Imagist. Images called up by words 
arc a source of power over the hearts of men. “It is better ” he 
wrote, for mankind to be impressionable rather than reflective. 
No h lng humanly great - great, I mean, as affecting a whole 
mass of lives - has come from reflection.” The selection of 
words not only for precision but also for emotional suggestion 
for tone-color, for rhythm, occupied Conrad as the equivalent’ 
of color ,n painting. The use of alliteration, repetition, and 
^onance conveyed th e effect of music. The grouping of words 
m the sentence, and the variation of sentence forms, gave the 
plasticity of sculpture. Style was an essential element in his 
concept of art as the perfect blending of form and substance.” 

Conrad s art is strictly dependent upon a philosophy of life 
based on the account of the universe given by science. Like 
Huxley he sees the world as resulting from two processes of 
evolution, one cosmic, the other ethical. The first he, like 
Hardy, accepts as having nothing in common with human con¬ 
sciousness. To him as to Hardy the supreme tragedy is that of 
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consciousness. To R. B. Cunninghame-Graham he wrote: “To 
be a part of the animal kingdom under the conditions of this 
earth is very well, — but as soon as you know of your slavery, 
the pain, the anger, the strife, — the tragedy begins.” 

But if Conrad has not Meredith’s faith in consciousness as 
a part of cosmic evolution, he nevertheless finds it a fact which, 
while revealing the essential tragedy of creation, provides also an 
alleviation through art. In A Personal Record he tells us: 

The ethical view of the universe involves us at last in so many 
cruel and absurd contradictions, where the last vestiges of faith, 
hope, charity, and even reason itself, seem ready to perish, that I 
have come to suspect that the aim of creation cannot be ethical at 
all. I would fondly believe that its object is purely spectacular: 
a spectacle of awe, love, adoration, or hate, if you like, but in this 
view — and in this view alone — never for despair! Those vi¬ 
sions, delicious or poignant, arc a moral end in themselves. The 
rest is our affair — the laughter, the tears, the tenderness, the in¬ 
dignation, the high tranquility of a steeled heart, the detached 
curiosity of a subtle mind — that’s our affair! And the un¬ 
wearied self-forgetful attention to every phase of the living uni¬ 
verse reflected in our consciousness may be our appointed task on 
this earth — a task in which fate has perhaps engaged nothing of 
us except our conscience, gifted with a voice in order to bear true 
testimony to the visible wonder, the haunting terror, the infinite 
passion, and the illimitable serenity; to the supreme law and the 
abiding mystery of the sublime spectacle. 

In this way art enters into and determines the ethical process. 

It is the morality of the artist to be true in his rendering of that 
spectacle which is the vision common to all men, the drama in 
which they all participate, the source of the feeling which binds 
them together. The artist, however, is concerned not only with 
the outward manifestations reported by his senses. His attempt 
is “to render the highest kind of justice to the visible universe by 
bringing to light the truth, manifold and one, underlying its 
every aspect.” This truth, again, is the common heritage of 
mankind. Sometimes Conrad is inclined to reduce it to its 
lowest terms. “Fidelity to passing emotions... is perhaps a 
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nearer approach to truth than any other philosophy of life ” 

, "t ™ passm g emotion commends itself to the artist as hieh or 
low base or noble, according as it contributes to the sublimity 
of the spectacle, the po.gnancy of the drama. Man’s conduct in 
the face of adverse circumstances is the chief contribution which 
he can make to the common life of mankind, and to Conrad as to 
btevenson the essence of romanticism is in that. The work of his 
intelligence ,s trivial. “Men die and suffer for their convictions 
and how these convictions are arrived at does not matter a bit » 

n T' ? ° man ’ $ makin « 35 vicwed b y Conrad in A Personal 

Record, rests on a few very simple ideas.... I, rests notably 

among others on the idea of fidelity.” This is the ethical 

oTS and WhiCh HiS an ; a,Cr UkCS aCC ° Um - -cur-r-enr types 
of faith and service amid a world of selfishness and betrayal. 

He does not, hke the serious Victorians, present duty as the 

problem for a perplexed conscience. It is a feeling. “Feelines 

are, he wrote to Edward Garnett, “and in submitting to them 

we can avoid neither death nor suffering, which are our common 

ot but we can bear them m peace.” This mood of reconcilia- 

non gives final sanction to the self-sacrifice of Lord Jim, and of 

ofthe Greeks 6 " 3 “ ^ '° ^ triumph in tra ^V 

Conrad disdains the novel of social purpose equally 
with the problem novel, it is impossible to overlook one social 
aspect of his work, dealing as it so often does with the relations 

IT fid e elh e v n and the ^ * “ in these circumstances 

that fidelity and renunciation shine most brilliantly. In the 

ReSCU ? he writes of white men like Sir Hugh Clif¬ 
ford who have made their names blessed among the primitive 
people whom they ruled. In the age when ronfantic Ena,- 

nounTd the" g T u ° f imperiaIis "> Conrad an- 

"eUowst h T trU tCSt ° f 3 man ’ S fitness to ™Ie bis 

tellows is his willingness to die for them.' 
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THE VICTORIAN REVIVAL 

Among the novelists who have worked distinctly in the tradi¬ 
tion of the past are William De Morgan (1839-1917), who at the 
age of sixty or more began to write novels reminiscent of Dickens 
and Thackeray whom he had admired in his youth. Joseph 
Vance (1906) and Alice for-Short (1907) mark something of a 
V ictorian revival. This revival was represented also by Archi¬ 
bald Marshall (1866), who, in his annals of the Clinton family, 
The Squire's Daughter (1909), The Eldest Son (1911), and The 
Honour of the Clintons (1913) treated country life and country 
families in the manner of Trollope. Eden Phillpotts (1862) 
began his career as a novelist of Devonshire with three impres¬ 
sive books: Children of the Mist (1898), Sons of the Morning 
(1900), and The Secret Woman (1905). They have a rich back¬ 
ground in scene and peasant life, and in the story each carries a 
commentary on life not to be missed. In these respects Phillpotts 
was a recognized follower of Hardy. In his later work he has 
practiced many forms of fiction, historical novels, mystery talcs, 
and plays, without approaching his initial success. Miss Ethel 
Sidgwick (1877), like Mrs. Ward, comes from a family distin¬ 
guished in the intellectual life of England. She lived in her early 
years at Rugby, whence she drew the background for Promise 
(1912), a story of a genius in an English public school. Her later 
novels are also studies of character and environment, Duke 
Jones (1914), The Accolade (1915), Madame (1920), distinguished 
for intelligence and careful workmanship in the later Victorian 
tradition, with a livelier sense of technique. 



CHAPTER XV 
THE GEORGIANS 

?he ^vision generally recognized between the periods of the 
twentieth century, the Edwardian and the Georgian, was not 
marked by the change in sovereigns but by the World War 
From this catastrophe the novel emerged with new attitudes 
toward life and new technical methods of dealing with it. It is 

2 the Edwardian* continues^*!, and 

that of the Victorians - Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot 
Meredith and Hardy — appears sporadically. The age is 
ng ly eclectic, and shows a natural disposition to throw ftself 
back on the past for relief from its own confusions.^ Toward 
the present its characteristic attitude is not merely critical as 

Tnd mher te^fv d rdianS ’r bUt II shows a sh ’ eer 

and rather terrifying descent from the faith of the Victorians in 

God or in humanity - a faith which the Edwardians strove to 
maintain as a force in the world, even by their criticism of the 
outworn forms in which it was expressed. The War wt 
doubtless the greatest shock to faith in a world order. It ex¬ 
posed the futility of the ideals, political, social, religious in 

UteraJ 5 ^ had R trUStcd - /' br0U S ht ,0 the ground a mas’s of 
literary values. But apart from the War the general tendency 

of contemporary thought is adverse to constructive faith 
The subject which had occupied intellectual inquiry so fruit¬ 
fully for sixty years was science, and the possibility Lf arriving 

merha P aCC ° Unt ° f ^ Universc in "mathematical and 

Zry WithT aPPCared Withi " thC b ° Unds of ™fic 
W ;‘ h the ann °unceme n t of the principle of relativity 

and the discovery that certainty of effects from known 

causes cannot be predicted of electrons, came doubt of the 

nature of knowledge itself. As Professor Bridgman puts it: 

Here is a situation new and unthought of W r> . , , 

poin. wh„ Wfcdg, mu „ s , op SS! 
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edge itself: beyond this point meaning ceases.... A bound is thus 
lorever set to the curiosity of the physicist. What is more, the 
mere existence of this bound means that he must give up his most 
cherished convictions and faith. The world is not a world of 
reason, understandable by the intellect of man, but as we pene¬ 
trate ever deeper, the very law of cause and effect, which we had 
thought to be a formula to which we could force God Himself to 
subscribe, ceases to have meaning. 1 

Professor Bridgman regards this so-called bankruptcy of science 
as more serious than the loss of faith in the supernatural which 
marked the nineteenth century. While such abstruse con¬ 
siderations hardly enter into the mental processes of people in 
general, their presence creates an atmosphere of doubt; and 
even the simplest mind can discern the discrepancy between 
the results of science and the problems of man in society, the 
fact that the conquest of nature has put into his hands unlimited 
power of destruction, and as yet no adequate means of social 
control to turn that power to constructive uses. 

In these circumstances it is natural to find the mind turning 
from what is known to that which knows, to the individual con¬ 
sciousness. The impressive aspect of knowledge of nature gave 
to naturalism its power as a literary creed. The discovery of 
reality for the artist seemed to follow that of the scientist, and 
by the same method, a complete description of the external 
world. The loss of faith in knowledge emphasizes the already 

i jfelt inadequacy of naturalism as an aesthetic creed. In con¬ 
sequence, the pursuit of reality takes the only other possible 
I road, that of exploration of consciousness. This effect has been 
given stimulus, and to some extent method, by the discoveries 
of psychoanalysis. In particular, the study of the relation of 
consciousness to the regions which lie below its threshold, the 
foreconscious and the unconscious, has revived the claim as¬ 
serted by Carlyle of what had been called instinct to supremacy 
over reason. v«The exploration of the conscious life by means of 
abnormal mental states has opened to fiction a new field of sen- 

1 Harper's Magazine , March, 1929. 
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sational effects. The importance of the dream, asserted by the 
saence of Dr. Freud, affords a basis for one phase of the romam 
ticism of Stevenson and his followers. 

These conditions are responsible for certain aspects of the 
technique of the school especially characteristic of the Georgian 

what He,! I" P COnSd ° US ar ' istry manifests itseff in 
wha Henry James called, in .9,4, “ an appetite for closer 

nessofthe a h Per Spedfica,i ° n of ,he si g" s of life, of conscious- 

the thri f man SCCnC thC hUman Subjcct in S cneral > than 
s,st oJ ” Th > gCnera “ ons beforc us had been moved to in- 
s.st on. This closer notation has already been revealed in the 

places r S “ m ° rC eXaC f '. phy$ical Ascription of persons and 
P ! a ? lntenS “ y ° f lm Phcation in speech, more subtle 

cation of meaning through atmosphere. These devices arc 
comprised in what was known in the nineteenth century as im- 

whTis'cTlled V ln -‘ hC tWCntiC,hthcy are r “"&, y 
what 1S called exgressionispi, the rcndetW 0 f consciousness 

drectly as ,t takes up from the senses the images of external 

the Georgians comTtolisserrtTfrTHatT^ JT 

first two and the limited scope of the third. TEir^atm m 
of character, however, they take a different view from that of 
their predecessors. While Victorians and Edwardian, e 

a T e (TeqU ™ PbenomSnof tZ 
bfe at the present day. Further, the attention focused upon 
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peculiarities and abnormalities of the mental life by psycho¬ 
analysis has given us a clue to the existence of incongruities 
hitherto unsuspected. At all events, this quality of charac¬ 
terization must be recognized as an important feature of the 
Georgian novel. Again, the recognition of the place of the un¬ 
conscious in personality gives opportunity for the extension of 
character into regions beyond the exact delimitation of knowl¬ 
edge. The presence of this ocean of the unknown surrounding 
us had been suggested by the symbolism of the late nineteenth 
century; now it becomes a part of the material of the novelist, to 
be used with confidence in what is calle d extra-realism , which 
1 may be defined as a union of mysticism ancLa Ltiialitv. 

The two periods, Edwardian and Georgian, overlap through 
the fact that Galsworthy, Bennett, Wells, and Conrad continued 
their activity after the War and under the spell of that catastro¬ 
phe. It may be fairly said, however, that they had already 
made their contribution to English fiction. Moreover, a num¬ 
ber of writers who arc well within the chronological limits of 
the later period work with the emphasis upon environment 
and social criticism of the Edwardians. Furthermore, certain 
novelists who arc characteristically of the later period began 
their careers under Edward. It is impossible to treat as history 
the fiction of the contemporary era. Any system of grouping 
is inadequate and any estimate of importance, tentative. It is 
possible, however, to attempt a rough order beginning chrono¬ 
logically with the early Georgians, E. M. Forster, D. H. Law¬ 
rence and Miss May Sinclair, following with novelists who, 
though later in date, belong in the main to the earlier tradition, 
and concluding with those who are distinctively of the present. 


I 

EDWARD MORGAN FORSTER (1879) 

Edward Morgan Forster is a novelist so little bound by the 
conventions of fiction that he has not troubled to rebel against 
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them. There is in Jus writing a semblance of conformity which 
makes it possible to read his novels without fully grasping their 
sharp originality ,n the choice and handling of materiaf By 
a similar paradox, similarly bred of skill, the charm which is I 
alient ingredient of his work to a certain extent disguises its 
true mass, making it seem lighter than it is 8 

uted ^g(^ttTF^ter’s'\TOrk n ^Three S onhe a fiv* ^ ave c ° ntr ‘* 5 ' 
so far published draw upon foreign scenes. His^st 'when 
Angels Fear to Tread ( 1905), shows the provincial Britisher brought 

s * a “ r h ? e “ r * ngdy <■»» ."Cw 0“ s 

Italian, and shows him at first blind to the gold and later dazzled 
by it. A Room With a View (1908) uses Italy as a meeting-place 
for very dissimilar types of English people, one of whom finds 
her horizon permanently broadened by the experience A 
Passage to India (1924) is a masterly picture of rulers and ruled 

nguages. Each one depicts, without resentment and without 
reproach, the effect of mental provincialism an H .u • 
attempts of unheroic people to transcend th^li " , ^ 

SsFsesaSK 

3Sr-“P=; “ sr iS 

tach one of these viewpoints as conceived by Forster is in real 
ity many, and each is the resultant offerees working upon the 
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individual from within and from without. In describing one 
woman’s attempt to “see life steadily and see it whole” he pre¬ 
sents a whole group of people striving to orient themselves in the 
great human experience, and demonstrates how pitiful, how 
futile, and how gallant the attempt may be. The twelve years 
intervening between this book and his next novel bore fruit 
in a greater maturity and a larger scope. The tragi-comedy of 
misunderstanding between individuals is here magnified into 
the comic tragedy of misunderstanding between races. A 
Passage to India is an almost unique achievement since it has 
wholly digested into fictional form the inter-racial muddle un¬ 
derlying a grave political situation. Englishman, Moslem, 
Hindu, in varying degrees of liberality and conservatism, each 
highly individual and at the same time highly typical, are 
pictured with full stress on the faults of each and on the virtues, 
partly bred of those very faults, which valiantly strive to assert 
themselves against great odds. 

In Aspects of the Novel (1927), based on a series of lectures de¬ 
livered at Cambridge, Forster draws a distinction between 
“round” and “flat” characters. The latter, as the name sug¬ 
gests, are like the seventeenth-century humors, embodiments of a 
single trait; the former display a more realistic mingling of con¬ 
tradictory elements. His own characters are almost startlingly 
“round,” and this is the more evident since they are also dy¬ 
namic. It is the “roundness” of Lucy in A Room With a View , 
of Philip Herriton and Caroline in Where Angels Fear to Tread , 
which enables them to expand from their original narrowness 
into an understanding less assured, less comfortable, infinitely 
wiser, and somewhat more sad. 

In the development of varied points of view, Forster gives 
due credit to the complexity of life, avoiding the simplification 
and generalization which would present one side as right and the 
other wrong, one character as good and another bad. He bal¬ 
ances also the emphasis attributed to large issues and minor 
circumstances, to the nature of the individual and the nature of 
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r CnV ' r °" mCnt - „ An ,nter view between Helen Schlcgcl and 

L h°T* BaS * m H ° WardS End StrCSSCS the th «>“ght of death to 
wh,ch Forster grants a larger role than do most contemporary 
novehsts; but lt al s 0 polnts t0 the powcr of apparenlly ins ^ gnifi > ' 

nt externals to dwarf the greater considerations which make 
life appear to have meaning. 

[It is Leonard ****1 

But what is the difference?” 

“Infinite difference,” said Helen, more gravely than before 

thinvs nard l0 ° ked 31 rZ ' vondcrin S> and had the sense of great 
° Ut ? l e shroudcd n ‘ght. But he could not re¬ 
ceive them because his heart was still full of little things As the 

lost umbrella had spoil, the concert a. Queen’s Hall To the lost 

L fe and M 3 t T CUring ,h c e diviner harmonies now. Death 
Life, and Materialism were fine words, but would Mr Wilcox take 

S * k * rt? Talk “ Mr- Wilc« ™ "„i 5 

iSSST - wi,h h “ own *- h » d - 

^ “I must be stupid,” he said apologetically. 1 

siernifi 6 Virginia Woolf ’ Forstcr attr >hutes ,0 the inner life more 
significance and somewhat more independence than do the 

vowed realists. Her comment on him could be made with 

equal truth of herself: “Few modern Hedonists have revealed so 

bmh S hat'f SC ClU , SiVC and imangib,e ” 11 is als ° true of 

bcautv aldT Z h3VC , 50 C ° mbined 3 Sense for eternal 
eauty and for the endlessly alluring mystery of human be- 

avior, with a sense of humor. In Forster the humor is stronger 

S novels anT ” ^ W °° lf - PanIy 35 3 of this 
novels appear more matter-of-fact. The appearance is de- 

(STJrr- c his s r ort stories ’ The Ceiestid ° mnibus 

he nd 1 S y ° f L en (,920) ’ The Eternal Moment (' 928 ), 
he indulges m exuberant though always meaningful fantasy 

which is present, however disguised, in his novels also! In these 

° f and 
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more sober efforts, it takes the form of eccentricity in character 

and a somewhat cavalier or occasionally whimsical manipula¬ 
tion ot incident. r 

His handling of incident must be counted among the liberties 
he takes with the conventions of the novel. Character develop¬ 
ment in response to situation is all-important in his fiction - 
that is, all-important as the dramatization of his theme. The 
situation itself, which is merely the means to his end, he governs 
with a high hand. Sudden death he employs freely, almost 
flippantly, and without the usual preparation. It is his habit, as 
it was Trollope’s, to toss aside the much valued device of sus¬ 
pense, by warning the reader in advance. In the case of an 
unrevealed bequest, concealed from motives of interest, we are 
quickly assured that the true inheritor will not hear of it until it 
is too late to matter; we are even told how a heroine’s marriage 
will work out, although most of the book is devoted to showing 
just that. Yet the working out loses none of its interest, and in 
the end it is evident that a bald statement of fact cannot cover 
the actual results. In addition there are always unprophesied 
happenings to startle with the nonchalance of their introduction 
and the significance of their outcome. Another stock-in-trade 
of the novelist which Forster seems to abjure, is the reader’s 
sympathy for his characters. There is no apparent appeal to 
admiration or pity; the noblest of them are shown marred by 
bigotry and folly, and all are little figures. The intense sym¬ 
pathy which comes from partisanship is converted into charity 
for all. 

Clearly, such writing must be done with great detachment, 
and this is one of Forster’s most noticeable qualities. A Hindu, 
reviewing A Passage to India, praises it as the work of “a sym¬ 
pathizer who has retained his detachment.” The same thing 
may be said of all his writing about humankind. His point of 
view suggests both the changeling and the seer — in either case, 
one who understands through perspective rather than through 
participation. It is natural, therefore, that in killing or curing 
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or marrying off his creatures, he should seem to act with the 

thereh""^ 3nd natUral t0 ° that he should lose 

bt Sth 3 , m hUman Warmth Which most mortaIs w ould 
be loath to resign. 

™ th h du f f ° r m ° difyin g eIemcnts - ^rster-s novels 

might be classified as novels of manners in an age when morals 

Morals 3 "!! ’ ^ C ° mC ‘° be reCO g nizcd a * manners.’ 

orals, manners, man - modern science indicates that the 

nmty is indeed one It is Forster’s undismayed recognition of 

Pficadons’ h-l ’ gent,C ’ 3nd intricate analysis of im- 
p cauons, which moves a contemporary cridc to term him “the 

most civilized writer we have.” 

DAVID HERBERT LAWRENCE (1885-1930) 

J- Lawrence is one of the novelists whose work has been 
most directly influenced by psychoanalysis, although as he ex- 

‘ he tW ° b ° oks which "Pound the philosophy under- 
ymg his fiction - Psychoanalysis and the Unconscious (192,) Fan- 

r n ffu., ~ ( T } ~ hiS beHef " an ada P‘ a ‘io" -fher 
than a full acceptance of psychoanalytic theories. He was born 

m .885, in the Midland district which figures in hiHovds 

chara«er r an/ T ,™™ “* m ° ,her 3 WOman of unusual | 

•Z u u ’ ,W ° f3C,S constanl >y attested by his' 

wntmg, which makes much ofdassjlkincdon and femLnef 
ttemiMtion. It was his motheT who enco’uT^ThWl^ek 

thc fo W undatioi 0 f a t iP “ th % Nottin g ham High School, laying 
he foundation for his career, first as teacher and later as writer 

and^SiS^ (,9 J 3) ’ 3 n0Vd ° UtStandin g a mong his works,' 
and indeed among the works of the century, he gives a picture 

the peculiarly binding mother-son relationship. This book 

n,or. autographic* ,h,„ a„ y of hii o.he^al,hough ,Z 

’ j ' 1 Morel - “>• ■* 

vanou S disguises and transmutadons in subsequent novels. 

in his lat a W ’ Lawrence ’ s theories were less explicit than 
m h,s later stones. These became more and more definitely 
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expositions of ideas about sex which gave such offense that The 
Rainbow { 1915) was suppressed, and its sequel, Women in Love 

1921), had to be published first in America. The Lost Girl 
(1920), Aaron’s Rod (1922), and Kangaroo (1923), develop other 
themes, but Lady Chatterley's Lover ( 1929) is a daring combination 
of j thc j cr uditx_and_t he poetry of se x. All of Lawrence’s work, 
indeed, is transfused by a strong glow of poetry, particularly ' 
evident in description of nature, which is made to carry much 
of the symbolism in which his books abound. “The Woman 
Who Rode Away” (1926), is a long short story through which 
this poetic quality is sustained with remarkable effect. A read¬ 
ing of Lawrence’s novels and short stories prepares one for the 
passion and poignancy of his poetry which has much in common 
with the Imagists although it is not strictly of their school. It 
prepares one also for the vigor of such a play as The Widowing 
of Mrs. Holroyd (1914), and for the quality of his travel books. 

It is the force of his poetic imagination rather than the tenets of 
his philosophy which gives Lawrence his rank among writers — 
the keenness of his response to nature, expressed in passages of 
startling beauty, the intensity of human feeling which shocks 
into life characters designed to demonstrate a theory. 

Perhaps the strength of his feeling constitutes the greatest 
weakness of Lawrence’s novels. The violence of his resentment 
against traditional ideas about sex and education issues in a 
fanatical insistence on what he believes to be the corrective 
attitudes. His constant repetition of thoughts and even of 
words at times verges on the absurd. “For the idea, or ideal 
of Love, Self-sacrifice, Humanity united in love, in brother¬ 
hood, in peace — all is dead. There is no arguing about it. 

It is dead. The great ideal is dead.” He stands strongly 
against all that is tender-minded, opposing to the Victorian 
ideal a neo-primitive hero, compact of Nietzsche and Fre ud. 
Self-fulfillment is the goal of this hero; he must be himself, 
even though himself is a psychological juggernaut. To ful¬ 
fill himself, he must find sexual satisfaction; but this is a means, 
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and the frlX ‘° ** enJ ° yment ° f ^W** equilibrium 

d f - PU 7 Ue S ° mC highci ‘ and lcss P crs °nal activ- 

ture He aCtlVUy ’ Lawrence nevcr an adequate pic- 

state a warfar C e entr h ate h S T" ** ‘° 3,tain tbe desired 

state, a warfare which must be waged against the dominance of 

p n-erted traditions and the encroachments of other individuals 

who seek to violate the sacred solitude of the inner self. Somers 

ntf777 7 ^ hiCVCd deSirab ' e mali "S- d° es try to enter’ 
mto a satisfying relation with his fellow men, and to engage in 

socia enterprise which will fulfill his urge ,0 action. Bm he is 

unable to sink his individuality in a cause. This novel, with its 

scene in Australia, is rich in the sense of a new country in ap 

~ appCarancc and Personality, its promise’and its 

of mtuf 7 ’' R ° d r 3nd W ' Pictures a type 

of artisan heretofore unfamiliar in English fiction-the ard- 

an of considerable sensitivity, stout intelligence, and some intcl- 

7 W a had nment ' ? ardy in Jude lht 0bscu,e and Gissing in 
R h 7 PrCSented manual Iab °rers of scholarly aspira¬ 
tion. But Lawrence, writing from the inside, showed the re- 

a “.u t0 l Tu’ n0t am ° nS CXCe P ,ional "embers, but 
mong those who although superior were not abnormal. The' 

manner of his frequent reference to class separation demonstrated ' 

one of hls contentions to be true at least of himself- namely'! 

hat a member of the lower classes never loses his class conii 

sciousness, his fundamental distrust of the aristocracy 

It was natural that with his jealous reverence for soul privacy 

Lawrence should feel every love relationship as consisting largely 

thattvfb I" T HC inVCighs against n °tion 

SI S man and 7 man > or even between parent and 
Such affrri be . baSed ° n ten derness and mutual understanding. 
Such affection, he insists, specifically in his essays, dramaticalfy 

v£tim°toTh T 7 indiVidUa1 ’ S ° ftenS Wm > a " d 'eaves him 
he DicmrS ,: dep 7 datlons °. f P^ personalities. The love 

pictures as healthy, begins in a strong physical attraction and 
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leads to a spiritual battle in which defeat means the abnegation 
of self and victory the freedom to withdraw at will into a secret 
stronghold of the spirit. The warfare is not waged in full con¬ 
sciousness, however, but in the “pre-mental” state which repre¬ 
sents primal consciousness. Lawrence distrusts the intellect 
as scornfully as he distrusts the ideals of sweetness and light. 

The primal consciousness in man is pre-mental, and has noth¬ 
ing to do with cognition. It is the same as in the animals. And 
this pre-mental consciousness remains as long as we live the pow¬ 
erful root of our consciousness.” It is the source of the in¬ 
congruity of his characters. Thus Aaron in Aaron's Rod (iq 22 ) 
leaves wife and family at the vague but irresistible prompting 
of some dark urge within him and goes off to seek the identity 
which was threatened by domestic comfort. In The Lost Girl 
(1920) Alvina leaves the path of tradition and finally the coun- 
try of her birth, following the same dumb, cogent force within 
her. 

Intcllectualization, introspection, Lawrence views as the 
curse of mankind, the thing which keeps men from being as well 
adjusted as animals. A character in one of his stories recognizes 
that “her consciousness seemed to make a great gulf between 
her and the lower classes, the unconscious classes. She accepted 
it as her doom.” The gulf imposed by consciousness Lawrence 
uses as the symbol of class separation to which he frequently 
refers. In Kangaroo he speaks of an almost mystic bond which 
makes Jack Calcott feel an affinity for his author-neighbor 
Richard Somers, even before he discovers that Somers too stems 
from the proletariat. 

Somers seemed a real gentleman. And yet Jack recognized in 
him at once the intuitive response which only subsists, normally, 
between members of the same class: between the common people. 
Perhaps the best of the upper classes have the same intuitive un¬ 
derstanding of their fellow-man: but there is always a certain re¬ 
serve in the response, a preference for the non-intuitive forms of 
communication, for deliberate speech. What is not said is sup¬ 
posed not to exist: that is almost code of honour with the other 
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and his essays - was for the right to make people understand 
the truth as he conceived it about the inner life. “Novel of 
purpose” is a term usually applied to fiction aiming at social re¬ 
form; yet implicitly every novel Lawrence wrote has the purpose 
oi exposing the evils of attitudes handed down by the Victorian 
Age, and of the education by which those attitudes are imposed 
upon the young. “He consciously conceived it as his mission ” 
writes his friend and biographer,J. M. Murry, “to create, or help 
to create, a world in which men so divided as himself shall be 
impossible.” His exposures have been condemned for their 
realism. But the very violence of his revolt against conventions 
is romantic, and the type of hero he evolved to represent escape 
from those conventions is also, especially in his later novels, so 
exaggerated as to be romanticized. “Romantic escape,” oc¬ 
casionally a literal escape to some foreign clime, is frequently 
enacted in his pages. Both Aaron and The Lost Girl flee to 
Italy; Ciccio in the latter book plans further flight to America, 
as does Henry in “The Fox.” Such an escape Lawrence himself 
attempted, traveling to Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Australia, Ger¬ 
many, California, Mexico, where he found material for gor¬ 
geous description in prose and poetry, but not the inner healing 
which he craved. 

Much of Lawrence’s symbolism is Freudian, notably Ursula’s 
fantastic encounter with a herd of horses in The Rainbow. The 
interpretation of this incident is confirmed by his reference to 
just such a dream in Fantasia of the Unconscious. It is to be ex¬ 
pected that one who drew so much upon psychoanalysis should 
have his weapon turned against himself. Criticism of Lawrence 
has been psychological as often as critical, and many diagnoses 
have been offered of the spiritual malady against which his 
novels are so patent a defense. It is difficult to draw the line 
between clinical and critical considerations in this case. The 
personal frustration which found voice in his writing, the strug¬ 
gle between inherited v alues and acquired know ledg e, between 
acquired values and native temperament, is typical of his day. 
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Three Sisters (1914) suggests the social criticism of Butler and 
the psychoanalysis of Lawrence. It is a powerful story of the 
Vicar of Garth and his daughters, secluded in their Yorkshire 
village, much as was the Bronte family about which Miss Sin¬ 
clair had recently written. The Vicar is unconsciously the vic¬ 
tim of sexual suppression rendered acute by the desertion of his 
wife — his third. For the Carteret girls there is but one mar¬ 
riageable man in the community, the doctor, Rowcliffe. He 
and the second daughter, Gwendolen, arc in love, but she goes 
away to leave the field to her younger sister, Alice, whose life 
seems to depend on marriage. In the light of concepts made 
current by psychoanalysis, the situation is tense with passion and 
torture, abnormal and yet commonplace. One thing is clear, 
that Gwendolen’s renunciation, tragic to Rowcliffe and herself, 
is futile for Alice, and benefits only Mary who does not deserve 
it and is least fit to profit by it. 

A similar situation, with sexes reversed, appears in Anne 
Severn and the Fieldings (1922) where two of the boys with whom 
Anne has been brought up, fall in love with her, and the third, 
Colin, shell-shocked in the War, becomes dependent on her care. 
The two short novels, The Romantic (1920) and Mr. Wadding- 
ton of Wyck (1921), offer a contrast in treatment of parallel cases. 
In the former, John Conway seeks compensation for a physical 
defect in a Platonic love for Charlotte Redhead, and for a con¬ 
genital cowardice in organizing an ambulance service in Bel¬ 
gium. Conway’s inescapable fear, and Charlotte’s loyalty 
which seeks to conceal him from himself and to hide his failure 
from others, find their counterpart in Mr. Waddington’s obses¬ 
sion with his middle-aged charm, his belief that every woman 
loves him perforce, and his wife’s effort to protect him from his 
folly. Both Conway and Mr. Waddington are cases of morbid 
psychology. One Miss Sinclair scales for tragedy; the other, for 
comedy. 

In The Tree of Heaven (1917) Miss Sinclair deals with the 
problems of the family. The Harrisons are pleasanter people 
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normal individual, especially for women. Like Meredith, Miss 
Sinclair has read deeply in the Book of Egoism. Several of her 
later novels, Mr. Waddington of Wyck , and A Cure of Souls (1924) 
are studies in selfishness which seems pathological when com¬ 
pared with Meredith’s Sir Willoughby Patterne. Selfishness 
for both Meredith and Miss Sinclair is the source of stupidity and 
folly, against which they wage war in the name of intelligence — 
not always by the same weapons, although the comic spirit 
surely presides over the fate of the Reverend Canon Clement 
Purcell Chamberlain in A Cure of Souls , and over Mr. Wadding¬ 
ton rains silvery laughter. 

Two landscapes Miss Sinclair has made her own, the genial 
Cotswolds for comedy, and the wind-swept Yorkshire moors for 
tragedy. Garth, where the vicar lives with his three daughters, 
is as bleak as Haworth. Morfe, where Dr. Rowcliffe lias his 
office and where Mary Olivier and her mother spend their 
lives, lies beneath the massive hills, Grcffington Edge and Karva. 
These arc a test of character for Miss Sinclair, as is Egdon Heath 
for Hardy in The Return of the Native. Mary Olivier and Gwen¬ 
dolen Carteret are free and at home on the slopes of Karva, 
and their fitness to survive and bring forth is manifest in their 
relation to nature, though denied fulfillment by the social con¬ 
ventions of a man-made world. 

In her description of places, Miss Sinclair appeals to all the 
senses. The assembly in the schoolhouse for the concert in 
which Alice induces Greatorex to sing is pervaded by 

a smell of dust, of pine wood, of pomade, of burning oil, of an 
iron stove fiercely heated, a thin bitter smell of ivy and holly; that 
wonderful, overpowering, inspiring and revolting smell, of ele¬ 
ments strangely fused, of flying vapors, of breathing, burning, 
palpitating things. 

In her descriptions of people she uses detail with impres¬ 
sionistic effect, seeking always a sharper specification of external 
reality. 
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be estimated by comparing her treatment of maternal selfishness 
in Mrs. Olivier, Mrs. Fielding, or Mrs. Waterlow with Jane 
Austen’s unforgettable picture of the same quality in Mrs. 
Bennet. Like George Eliot, Miss Sinclair works steadily from 
a theme (and like her predecessor she sometimes forces her story 
to its exemplification); but if her problems are similar, her 
solutions are obviously different. And her technique, the re¬ 
sult of many influences, bears witness to the intensity with which 
she conceives a condition of human life which is not certain to be 
relieved by the slow process of evolution. 


II 

SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 

Miss Sheila Kayc-Smith, now Mrs. Penrose Fry, remains well 
within the tradition of English fiction which emphasizes en¬ 
vironment as a determining element in character. Her novels 
reflect the landscape and atmosphere of Sussex and Kent, as 
Hardy’s those of Wessex. They are windows opening on a 
scene with constant features, the low hills, the wide marshy 
fields, the slow streams, the lanes, the dykes, the chalk cliffs, 
and the sands running down to the sea, under the same soft, 
shredded sky, often blurred with mist or pallid with rainy sun¬ 
light — such a sky as she describes in Green Apple Harvest : 

The sky had cleared and pale lakes of shallow blue were spread 
round the sun, and seemed to be reflected in the light, joining to 
the surface of the lanes, the roofs of the barns, the autumn patch- 
work of the fields, a strange aqueous quality, as of the floor of a 
clear, shallow pond. 

It is a landscape dotted with sheep and kine, checkered with 
fields of wheat and hops. We learn to know the villages and 
market towns, the manor houses and farms by their literal 
Saxon names — Bodingmares, Starvecrow, Fourhouses. Our 
ears become accustomed to the soft legato Sussex speech in 
which even oaths are emasculate. 
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Alard through Gervase who becomes an Anglican monk. In 
her first novel, The Tramping Methodist (1908) Miss Kaye-Smith 
showed a recognition of the part which religion has played in 
the rural history of Sussex and Kent. Green Apple Harvest 
(1920) is the story of Robert Fuller, caught in the toils of Cal¬ 
vinism by which he is alternately saved and damned, a remi¬ 
niscence of the struggle narrated by Bunyan in Grace Abounding. 
Shepherds in Sackcloth (1930) is a part of the fiction bequeathed 
by the Oxford Movement. It would be difficult to imagine in 
any country other than England, a powerful and human novel 
turning upon the ecclesiastical question of the reservation of the 
sacrament for the sick. The Reverend Henry Bennett, who' 
defies his bishop, sacrifices his income, and sees his wife die a 
martyr in this cause, might seem to belong among psychopathic 
cases. Miss Kaye-Smith presents the Anglo-Catholic view with 
convincing eloquence. The death of Theresa Silk through 
ignorance of physical life, and the death of Mrs. Iggulsdon de¬ 
prived by spiritual authority of the Bread of Life are equal trag¬ 
edies in the rector’s career. When almost with his dying breath 
he curses his Father in God as Caiaphas, and recognizes George 
Heasman, the reprobate and vagabond evangelist, as his spiri¬ 
tual son, we recognize him as a hero of the church. 

Edward Montague Compton Mackenzie (1883) was one of the 
novelists in whom Henry James found an abundant sense of 
life, and resources of style, but in whom he deplored “a large 
element of waste and irresponsibility.” Mackenzie was a child 
of the stage; he was educated at St. Paul’s School, London, and 
at Oxford — influences which contributed two diverse elements 
to his work. Carnival (1912) represents the former. Sinister 
Street , Vol. I (1913), first called Youth's Encounter , introduces to 
us Michael Fane in his school life and youthful psychology. 
Sinister Street , Vol. II (1914), relates with humor and high 
spirits his career at Oxford. Michael is an engaging youth, and 
his adventures form a very modern version of Tom Brown at 
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Wrexe (1914)- The Dark Forest (1916) and The Secret Ci ty (1919) 
S | both portray Russia in war-time. Walpole’s clerical affiliations 
account for The Cathedral (1925) which observes Trollope’s 
limitation in dealing with ecclesiastical institutions rather than 
with the religious life. At present he is engaged on a gene¬ 
alogical novel of the eighteenth century, Rogue Merries , of which 
two parts have appeared. 

Frank Arthur Swinnerton (1884) began life under unpromis¬ 
ing circumstances, and his struggle against them assumed the 
pattern made classic by The Way of All Flesh. His Young Felix 
(*923), whether autobiographical or not, is one of the many 
stories of youth making its way against obstacles, which followed 
in Butler’s wake. Swi nnerton is particularly the novelist of the 
I! lower middle and upper working class. Shops and Houses (1918) 
^ is a story of the pettymalice oi a London suburb in its blasting 
effect. The Elder Sister (1925) has its scene in a drab quarter of 
London among people of limited taste and intelligence where, 
nevertheless, a character of unconscious strength and generosity 
shines like a star in a murky sky. The novel offers an abrupt 
contrast to Miss May Sinclair’s drastic treatment of renuncia¬ 
tion. Swinncrton’s masterpiece is a short novel ^Nocturne (1 9 1 7 )> 
which has been recognized by his contemporaries as a triumph 
of unity and compression in structure. 

Among the novelists who carried on the social criticism of the 
Edwardians, Walter Lionel George (1882-1926) was one of the 
boldest. A Bed jf Roses (1911) is the frank story of a woman 
driven h yjp v ^ rf V tn prostitutio n, who eventually rehabilitates 
herself and marries the vicar. The Second Blooming (1914) is an 
elaborate and skillful study of the dissatisfaction of three sisters, 
in their later youth, with their outwardly successful marriages. 
Blind Alley (1919) is one of the most outspoken novels of the War 
r in its attack upon the non-combatants of the upper class, who 
enjoyed the struggle at distance and fought con scientious 
o bj^rtnrs instead of Germa ny. Caliban (1920) is an equally 
forthright exposure of the low-brednoblemen who ruled p ublic 
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sacrificial motherhood; in The War Workers (1918) it is the female 
militant who rules her sex by love and fear; in Humbug (1921) 
it is the whole web of pretense by which devoted parents, 
romantic aunts and omniscient head mistresses get their way 
with youth. Consequences (1919) is a devastating review of family 
life, and A Reversion to Type (1923) the account of a pathological 
case; in both of these Miss Delafield approaches the method of 
May Sinclair, but with a lighter stroke. The Optimist (1922) and 
The Chip and the Block (1925) also may be compared to Miss Sin¬ 
clair’s studies of Canon Chamberlain and Mr. Waddington of 
Wyck. In the former Canon Morchard dramatizes his Chris¬ 
tian hope at the expense of his family. The condescending 
fatuity of clerical manners has never been more pleasingly ridi¬ 
culed; and the moral mechanics, of which these manners are the 
expression, arc reprobated in a characteristic allusion to “that 
foolish idea of atonement and repentance — and all the other 
cheap salves to the humiliation of having made a mistake.” 
Jill (1927) is a sharply bitten etching of the post-war racket in 
London, with its cheap excitements and sordid shifts and specu¬ 
lations, out of which emerges a natural heroine. Miss Delafield 
is unquestionably one of the most entertaining novelists of the 
day and h er value as a recorder of social manners and attitudes 
is similar to Miss Austen’s. 

“Clcmence Dane” (the pen name of Winifred Ashton), like 
many contemporary women writers, has from the outset of her 
literary career evinced an interest in problems of form. She 
has not, however, drifted toward the type of extra-realism repre¬ 
sented by Katherine Mansfield and Virginia Woolf. This is 
partly due to her strong dramatic leanings, fostered by several 
years of professional stage experience. She has written six 
plays, among which A Bill of Divorcement (1921) is the best 
known, having been produced with great success in England and 
in America. Miss Dane’s first novel , Regiment of Women (1917) 
was less obviously an experiment i ti technique than were its 
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individuals who compose it. Covering several generations and 
including an unusually large cast of characters, it nevertheless 
sustains throughout a sense of reality and immediacy. It is 
especially successful in tracing the complicated effects of family 
resemblances, family mores , and individual temperaments in 
their multiple interactions. 

Miss E. B. C. Jones has never surpassed her first novel, Quiet 
Interior (1920). John Boynton Priestley has revived the Victorian 
tradition of abundance of material, character, incident, humor in 
The Good Companions (1929) and Angel Pavement (1930). Henry 
Major Tomlinson has revived the same tradition working in the 
field of overseas adventure in Gallions Reach (1927) and All Our 
Yesterdays (1930). Francis E. Brett Young is likewise to be com¬ 
mended for the good measures which he gives his readers, whether 
his material be that of African adventure, as in Woodsmoke 
(1924), or of more conventional society as in Portrait of Claire 
(1927; American Edition, Love Is Enough). Naomi Mitchison has 
carried realism farther into the historical novel by treating little- 
known periods, e.g., that of the decline of Roman imperial 
power in Gaul in The Conquered (1923), with scholarly back¬ 
ground and modern psychological penetration. 

In the interpretation of character in terms of landscape, 
Margaret Storm Jameson in The Pitiful Wife (1923) recalls the 
wildness, human and natural, of the Yorkshire moors. Mary 
Webb (1884-1927) in Gone to Earth (1917) reveals with exquisite 
art a human character molded by nature. Her best novel, 
Precious Bane (1924), introduces as a motive force the element of 
atavistic superstition, the scene again being laid in Shropshire, 
on the border of Wales, a region which Mrs. Webb made pe¬ 
culiarly her own. The influence of environment emphasizing 
incongruity of character is strongly marked in Henry Handel 
Richardson’s powerful trilogy The Fortunes of Richard Mahony 
(1927-29), in which the scene is divided between Australia 
and England. 

The new psychological influence in drawing character re- 
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S ea , rl 7 . iHuStration in R ebecca West’s not e! The Judge 
(1922), which was among the firs, novels to be directed in plot 

kctSer h ° a ? yS I!‘ J °, hn C ° Wper P0WyS> wide ‘y kn °wn as a 
wh H u 3Uth0r ° f 3 Str ° ng n0veI ’ Wol SSolent (i 9 2q) 

wh ch profits by the concepts of psychoanalysis and the growing 
tnchnafon to recognize that a true description of any pcrfonality 
is apt to include elements apparently incongruous. The combi- 

2m7ns°e lnte " Se f fecllng f0r the R n Shsh scene with the neuroti- 

thaTof WoTA t C ,° m a ; 0mP ' eX3nd malad J uste d nature such as 
hat of Wolf Solent renders the book both typically English and 

is , potential anil, who 

tlne f h fi k fi°r a u equate Creative 0Utlet> and in choosin & this 
type for hts chief character, Mr. Powys again represents a current 

oulsAnTr C °" COrmtant ° f the Str0ngIy aut °biographic im¬ 
pulse in fiction. Music contributes to literary studies of the 

;"T nd ""TfiT 11 fumishes ,he P s y chcdo gtcal basis 
and the vocational background in Henry Handel Richardson’s 

masterpiece Maunee Guest (.908), in Romcr Wilson’s Martin 

191 ’ K ir l ^ Kcnned V’ s The Constant 

* 2 4 )’ ln thc last of which the family life 0 f the artist is 
charmingly presented in its bohemian irresponsibility 

Other contemporary novels treat with more or less subtlety 

““ 0f m ° rbid V****,. In addition 

befme 7 a Y rC , 0nS ’ Which figurcd in Action even 

before they received techmcal labels, such factors as the in¬ 
feriority complex, the deprivation of proper emotional or crea¬ 
tive outlet and sexual inversion are freely introduced, with 
a wealth of psychopathic detail which sometimes suggests the 
case study. Among the more delicate evocations of such themes 
are The Counterplot (1924), by Hope Mirrlees; The Hotel (1928), by 

Rovdel r n A ’ 3nd Tk l T ° rlmeshel1 Cat (' 9 * 5 ), by Naomi 

The w rf'r 7 ° U ' SP ° defcnSe 0f the Lesb *an appears in 

foATf t ' (,928) * by Radcliffe Ha]1 - which in its 

tormal technique preserves the etiquette of the Victorian novel 

°* purpose as perfectly as Mrs. Ward’s Robert Elsmere 
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III 

THE WAR NOVELS 

In contrast to fiction evoked by previous wars, the novels of the 
most recent post-war period have been unanimously expressive 
of disillusionment. Not only has the glamour of battle-field and 
uniform given way to horror of the inhumanity, the wasteful¬ 
ness, the criminal stupidity of warfare; the fact of war has also 
engendered a deep bitterness against the political and economic 
powers which incite it and the society which permits it. In 
many cases those who penned their protest against war have 
themselves been soldiers. C. E. Montague (1867-1928) is an 
author who served at the front, and who in his Rough Justice 
(1926) and Right Off the Map (1927) deals powerfully with war 
in its psychology and its action. Ford Madox Ford, who also 
saw active service, has given a realistic and devastating picture 
of war experience and its psychological effects in No More Parades 
(1925) and its sequel, A Man Could Stand Up (1928). Another 
impressive rendering of the war theme by an ex-soldier is R. H. 
Mottram’s The Spanish Farm (1924). Henry Major Tomlin¬ 
son in All Our Yesterdays deals with pre-war conditions and 
their culmination. Richard Aldington’s Death of a Hero (1929), 
though less significant as a novel, is typical of the disgust with 
which the present-day writer regards the once glorious privilege 
of dying for one’s country. In St. John Ervine’s Changing 
Winds (1911) as in May Sinclair’s The Tree of Heaven and Comp¬ 
ton Mackenzie’s The Heavenly Ladder , war serves as a solution of 
individual problems. 

No English novel has equalled those of Barbusse, Remarque, 
or Zweig in portraying actual fighting conditions, although 
Montague’s Rough Justice comes near them. English fiction has 
for the most part dealt rather with the effect, more important 
because more far-reaching, upon non-combatants. Many 
novels dealing with the War and its aftermath will be found 
under the discussions of separate authors — for example, H. G. 
Wells’s record of the average middle-class Englishman’s reac- 
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mn mMr Bntltng Sees It Through, Arnold Bennett's portrayal 
of the frivolous class and its wartime activities in The Putty 
^Ga'sworthy's account of the moral breakdown due to war 
m Saints Progress, E. M. Delafield’s and W. L. George's indict- 
ments of non-combatant hypocrisy in The War Workers and Blind 
Alley I he economic consequences of war as well as its spiritual 

ofA arr s'?''!!" Shdla KayC ' Smith ’ S The Eni °Stl House 
of Aland Sylvia Thompson’s The Hounds of Spring (1926) is 

ypical of a large group of novels by younger authors, picturing 
e post-war reaction - often more hysterical than hers. But 
even when the war is not consciously made a theme, since its 
effects are still evident in public attitudes and reactions, eco¬ 
nomic, social, emotional, it is natural that certain aspects of the 
contemporary novel arc still largely determined by the War. 

THE FANTASTICS 

A novelist’s disapproval of society may manifest itself in the 
novel of purpose, designed to reform it, the romance, designed 
to escape it, the serious satire, designed to expose it, or in a 

t3ke “ Seri0Usly ' Thc irresponsibility, frivolity, 
nd fantastic decoration which began to show itself in the eight¬ 
een-nineties exemplified thc last-named impulse, and that im¬ 
pulse was strengthened by the War. The line which separates 
such writing from satire is not to be sharply drawn; yet the 
two are differentiated, as a smile is distinguished from a sneer. 

;rS C r notable of recent noveIs in tw* vein of frivolity 
South Wind (1917) by Norman Douglas (1868). This novel rep- 

islanT 7 r C “ “ WCU “ in mood ’ since h “ set upon the 

and of Capn (disguised under the name of Nepenthe). Its 

chief characters are English and American, people relieved 

om economic pressure and free to play with life and with ideas. 

Ihe impression left by South Wind is of prolonged and sparkling 

conversation in which orthodox notions of morality are turned 

pside down. This is less because the book lacks action than 

Decause the perverse influence of the sirocco affects the reader 
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as it does the characters in the book, dulling him to the sensa¬ 
tionalism of conspiracy and murder. Under its spell, intem¬ 
perance is pictured as a virtue and manslaughter as an act of 
high human economy. The very style of the book is in key with 
the soft deviltry of the sirocco; for it clothes in luscious beauty 
the Mediterranean scene, the bizarre antics of the island popu¬ 
lace, the irreverent and erudite dissertations of the more gar¬ 
rulous members. Douglas published three travel books before 
South Wind: Siren Land (1911), Fountains in the Sand (1912), Old 
Calabria (1915); and three novels subsequently: They Went 
(1920), Alone (1921), In the Beginning (1928). All display his 
erudition, his word-craft, and to some extent partake of the 
fantastic strain — especially They Went , a pseudo-historic ro¬ 
mance of the time when the gods mingled with men. 

South Wind covers the period during which a bishop from Africa 
visits Nepenthe, and its structural plot has to do with the al¬ 
teration of that gentleman’s views by his experience on the 
island. It is natural that a book of this type should treat with 
suave comedy what was once a tragic theme: the loss of religious 
faith. Sylvia Townsend Warner in Mr. Fortune's Maggot (1927) 
treats the same theme, though with a mockery much more 
gentle. This book too has for its scene a tropical island, and 
like South Wind it contrasts paganism and puritanism to the ad¬ 
vantage of the former, which is shown as the heritage of nature’s 
children and the hard-won prize of the truly enlightened. It is 
equally successful in creating its setting and its atmosphere, 
though in this case the tone is one of apparent naivete. Mr. 
Fortune is a missionary who during his residence on the island 
of Fanua acquires a single convert, a native boy. But the most 
Christian act of the missionary is to restore to the heathen his 
false idol — and by this time he has lost his own God. 

It is Miss Warner’s gift to break icons with utter sweetness. 
She had shown the same spirit though not quite the same ad¬ 
dress in Lolly Willowes (1926), the tale of a gentlewoman who re¬ 
fused to be snuffed out because she was a spinster. This book 
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introduces the supernatural element of witches. The True 
Heart (1929) returns to more credible whimsy. It is a story of 
romantic love between an orphan slavey and a subnormal eoi- 
leptic. Like all of Miss Warner’s fiction, it shows the human 
virtues - kindliness, tolerance, trust, love - conquering the 
vices of puritamsm. So to burlesque the sentimental novel and 
he bigotry of respectable people without being betrayed into 

the tension and bitterness common to such efforts, is a triumph 
01 the comic spirit. r 

David Garnett (,892), son of the well-known critic, Edward 
Garnett began his career with his most fantastic and most 
successful novel, Lady Into Fox (1922). With no apology and no 
attempt at rationalization, this story describes how a certain 
gentleman s wife turned into a little red fox, and the results of 
the transformation. It is one of those unusual books which can 
be accepted as allegory or as fantasy, or as a little of both with 
a dash of satire thrown in. On any level, it is both charming 
and entertaining, and like the novels of Mr. Douglas and Miss 
Warner displays the grace of word and rhythm indispensable to 
his type of writing. A Man in the Zoo (1924) confines its fantasy 
to psychology rather than event. It has to do with a young man 
who revenges himself upon his obdurate sweetheart by being ex¬ 
hibited in the zoological garden between the chimpanzee and 
e orang-outang. The fantasy fades progressively through 
Mr Garnett s succeeding novels, and with it the sparkle of his 
performance, until in No Love (1929) he published a long and 
comparatively realistic novel - also a rather dull one - which 

wades through unnecessary generations and only discovers its 
tneme on the last page. 

James Stephens (1882) is a poet, whether in prose or in verse. 

°m and bred in Ireland, he was discovered by the poet George 
Russell (A. E.), working as a typist in a Dublin law office. His 
witmg is distinctly Irish in spirit and in substance, whether it 
draws upon the materials of ancient Celtic myth or the charac¬ 
ters of modern Dublin. He has published numerous volumes of 
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poetry, simple and lyric in form, offering the triple appeal of 
strangeness, beauty, humor; and two books of short stories, as 
well as seven longer works of prose fiction. The Crock of Gold 
(1912) is a masterly combination of assimilation and invention, 
a fantastic talc of philosophers and witch-women. The Irish 
turn of phrase lends beauty to the style as the Irish turn of wit 
lends sharpness to the satire of this Gaelic Alice in Wonderland. 
The racial flavor, however, is but spice to the essential individ¬ 
uality of Mr. Stephens’s writing — his combination of beauty, 
mysticism, and sharp wit, with a certain shrewd, almost child¬ 
like naivete toward life and people. 

Another writer who has carried the best qualities of his poetry 
into the novel form is Walter de la Mare (1873). His Memoirs 
ofaMi^d^ i 9 2 0 ^ a breath-taking achievement, both" for the 
beauty and finesse of its workmanship and for its astounding feat 
of creative imagination. The heroine of this novel is a midget, 
perfectly proportioned, endowed with sensibilities exquisitely 
fine, as befits her small stature, but with a dignity by no means 
diminished to scale. 

Stella Benson (Mrs. J. C. O’Gorman Anderson) ranks among 
the fantastics for her “novel without a hero,” Living Alone (1919), 
which blandly assumes the existence of witches and wizards in 
war-time London. Even those novels in which she dispenses 
with the supernatural exhibit a vein of whimsy which borders on 
fantasy, notably her first, I Pose (1915). The theme suggested 
by the title of this book — the substitution of a series of poses for 
an individual’s integral character and personality — is one to 
which Miss Benson returns repeatedly, treating it more realisti¬ 
cally and more expertly in Pipers and a Dancer (1924). It is 
a theme of peculiar interest to authors in a period characterized 
by self-consciousness and introspection; one which Aldous 
Huxley has developed with scathing brilliance. Miss Benson 
escapes his type of bitterness, infusing into her narrative a 
determined gayety which is brought home by a style somewhat 
insistent in its scintillation. Her extensive travels, especially in 
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China, enable her to enhance her writings with the glamour of 
the far-away. 

DOROTHY RICHARDSON 

In the year in which Mary Olivier was published, Miss May 
Sinclair wrote an introduction to Dorothy M. Richardson’s novel 
ilgrimage, in which she hailed the younger writer as the author 
of a new method of fiction and of an advance in realism. She 
declared that the old distinction between subjective and obiec- 
tive had broken down. 

All that we know of reality at first hand is given to us through 
contacts in which those interesting distinctions are lost. Reality 
is thick and deep, too thick and too deep and at the same time too 
fluid to be cut with any convenient carving knife. The novelist 
who would be close to reality... must... simply “plunge in.” 

The stream into which Miss Richardson plunged is that of her 
heroine s, or presumably her own, consciousness. She begins in 
Pvmted Roofs (1915) with the experience of Miriam Henderson 
an English mistress of a school in Hanover, and continues to 
follow the current in Backwater (19,6), Honeycomb (19,7), The 
Tunnel (1919), Interim (,9,9), Deadlock (1921), etc., in which 
Miriam is successively a teacher in a London suburb, a denizen 
°' a Bloomsbury boarding-house, a secretary to a firm of den¬ 
tists, etc., until nine volumes have been completed. The en¬ 
thusiasm of Miss Sinclair’s greeting was echoed on many sides 
but it is noteworthy that the cessation of Pilgrimage, midway,’ 
called forth few regrets. The world was becoming a bit tired 
o ™ m Henderson, and it was felt that Miss Richardson had 
made her contribution to the technique of fiction without the 
need for further illustration of it. That contribution is the tran¬ 
scription of the external world as it is registered in events and 
impressions in the consciousness of a single character. These 
events arc not significant as action: indeed, as a critic has noted, 
action is constantly absorbed in reaction. Miriam’s conscious¬ 
ness is acute in forming images of people in characteristic atti- 
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tudes, alert to the composition of still-life pictures in the spec¬ 
tacle surrounding her. It is not constructive of the world 
without, nor does it result in a consistent view of Miriam’s 
own character. On the contrary, we have instead a succession 
of moods and sometimes an assumption of willful incongruity. 
Perhaps we come nearest to Miriam herself in the uncontrolled 
reverie induced by sleep. 

Luther... pinning up that notice on a church door... (why 
is Luther like a dyspeptic blackbird? Because the Diet of Worms 
did not agree with him) ... and then leaving the notice on the 
church door and going home to tea... coffee... some evening 
meal. Luther was fat and German. Perhaps his face perspired... 
cine feste Burg; a firm fortress... a round tower made of old brown 
bricks and no windows. 

This turning out of the contents of a mind has its counterpart in 
the last fifty pages of Ulysses , but Joyce has always an artistic 
purpose, some meaning to enforce, some symbolism to suggest. 
With Miriam Henderson the mere process of association is 
sufficient to itself. 

Miss Richardson’s method is an extension of that at which 
Henry James arrived in his later work, but whereas he used the 
mind of an observer to organize, in fact to dramatize, the ma¬ 
terial presented to it, she admits no reflection upon experience, 
no moulding of it into form. While he is concerned with de¬ 
scribing consciousness, she seeks words to embody it. She ac¬ 
cepts consciousness as the only measure of reality, , and in the 
interest of reality she limits her use of consciousness to its sim¬ 
plest, most immediate function of receptivity. For her, reality 
is a property of raw material. Undoubtedly her Pilgrimage has 
an unmistakable relation to the work of Marcel Proust, A La 
Recherche du Temps Perdu , which was appearing in parts simul¬ 
taneously with her own. Both Proust and Miss Richardson 
were concerned in shifting emphasis from what is known to that 
which knows, a change in outlook reflected in the work of Vir¬ 
ginia Woolf and others. But again it must be pointed out that 
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Proust is a selective artist, and his last volume gives evidence of 
a program which runs through his entire structure. Miss 
Richardson has no program, and if she writes with a purpose 
it is destructive. Her work with the novel is a supreme illus¬ 
tration of the skepticism of modern life which denies signifi¬ 
cance to reality, form to experience, and asserts the principle of 
Heracleitus — “All is in flux, nothing remains fixed.” 

VIRGINIA WOOLF 

Virginia Woolf was literally born into the tradition of English 
letters. Her father was Sir Leslie Stephen, whose name is in¬ 
timately connected with that of Thackeray, and she is related to 
some of England’s most scholarly families, including the Dar¬ 
wins, Symondses, and Strachcys. Mrs. Woolf owes part of her 
especial quality to an environment of culture and erudition. 
She is one of a closely knit group of writers who have strongly 
interacted upon each other: association with E. M. Forster, 
Victoria Sackvillc-West, and the three Sitwells has left its mark 
upon her writing. A literary kinship with Forster was apparent 
in Mrs. Woolf’s first two novels, The Voyage Out (1915) and Night 
and Day (1919), both studies in character and human relations, 
well within the conventions of Edwardian fiction. But even in 
the first — more than in the second — was also apparent an 
originality which promised radical developments. 

The short stories in Monday or Tuesday (1921) are experimental 
in form, but in the novel, Jacob's Room (1922) she made her first 
bold departure. This is a novel of character, but of a single char¬ 
acter, Jacob, who is realized for the most part through the reac¬ 
tions of those who come in contact with him. At the time of its 
publication the book was baffling to many readers, partly be¬ 
cause it employed the “stream-of-consciousncss” technique so 
well suited to Mrs. Woolfs purposes. She does not, like Dorothy 
Richardson, keep to a single consciousness, but calmly assumes 
her freedom to shift from one character to another, tasting in 
turn the flavor of the thought processes which constitutes the 
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flavor of life for each one. It is an indication of public adapta¬ 
bility to fashions in fiction that today this method offers little 
difficulty to the reader. In Jacob’s Room, however, it was new 
to the writer also, so that even today the book is elusive and 
uncertain as compared with its immediate successors. In The 
Waves (1931) Mrs. Woolf again employs a technique which 
makes unusual demands upon her public. Presented as the 
interwoven mental soliloquies of six friends, the narrative reveals 
external events only indirectly. Its real concern is the inner 
history of the characters who, like the waves which symbolize 
them, are pictured as entities, distinct yet inseparable. 

In her critical essay, “Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown,” Mrs. 
Woolf affirmed: 

I believe that all novels... deal with character, and that it is to 
express character — not to preach doctrines, sing songs, or cele¬ 
brate the glories of the British Empire, that the form of the novel, 
so clumsy, verbose and undramatic, so rich, clastic, and alive, has 
been evolved. 


At the end of this essay, however, she makes the transition which 
her next two novels confirm, toward the identification of charac¬ 
ter and life itself. Of “Mrs. Brown,” who at first represented 
humanity, she finally says, “she is, of course, the spirit we live 
by, life itself.” In Mrs. Dalloway (1925) and even more clearly 
i n To the Lighthouse (1927) c haracter is employed chiefly as a 
means Jo gr asping at t h e ver y essence of life, the feeling and 
significance of being alive Mrs. Dalloway shows the interweav¬ 
ing of various ine~currents"during a single day in London, par¬ 
ticularly as they impinge upon the title character — the mys¬ 
tery, the solitude, the secret vitality of these streams that meet 
but never merge, the poignancy of contrasts made palpable 


only through awareness of them, and never to be reconciled. 
To the Lighthouse reverses the process; instead of s 


lives in relation to one character, it shows one character affectin 
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Revelation. _ There is also a.bald statement of the theme latent 
t hroughout Mrs. Woolfs writing, _ Lily Briscoe, spinster anc[ 
amateur artist, w hose only achievement is a sweet yearning to 
appreciate the life and art in which she seems cast for the role of 
spe ctator, pa uses~inTier pa inting to meditate: 

... the old question which traversed the sky of the soul perpetu¬ 
ally, the vast, the general question which was apt to particularize 
itself at such moments as these, when she released faculties that 
had been on the strain, stood over her, paused over her, darkened 
over her. What is the meaning of life? That was all — a simple 
question; one that tended to close in on one with years. The 
great revelation had never come. The great revelation perhaps 
never did come. Instead there were little daily miracles, illumina¬ 
tions, matches struck unexpectedly in the dark; here was one. 
This, that and the other; herself and Charles Tanslcy and the 
breaking wave; Mrs. Ramsay bringing them together; Mrs. 
Ramsay saying, “Life stand still here”; Mrs. Ramsay making of 
the moment something permanent — this was of the nature of a 
revelation. In the midst of chaos there was shape; this eternal 
passing and flowing (she looked at the clouds going and the leaves 
shaking) was struck into stability. Life stand still here, Mrs. 
Ramsay said. 1 

Each of Virginia W oolfs characters struggles with the same 
question: what is the meaning of life, She never attempts Jo 
answer, except by incarnating th e question itself in a person 
wEo represents th e “unscizablc force” — Jacob, Mrs. Dalloway,' 
Mrs. Ramsay. T he meaning o f life has certainly been the 
veiled quesFoTmany characters in ma ny novels. But it h as not, 
b een made the deliberate theme of an anthn^ j n snrrpcci'yp 
It-i-S-a subject to be dealt with through overtones,.im¬ 
plications, suggestions, evocations; a subject, one would think, 
beftera dapred; to joe try than to prose. And there is much 
of poetry in these novels, not only in their conception and struc - 
■Sg e^heir leaping over gaps of time, their drifting or lingering, . 

and^ompany^In'c^^' ** Virginia WooIf > copyright, 1927 , by Harcourt, Brace 
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bj^t also in the language, teeming with metaphor and simile 
with facile use of rhythm and refrain in thought and in wort! 
Part of the poetry is the result of sensibilities which link the 
inner life with outward manifestations, especially the manf 
festations of impersonal nature. Physical perception becomes 
an experience, emotional and intellectual, while_ the spiritual 
life overflows into physical experience. The vitality and rich¬ 
ness of imagery, precise in feeling and in communication, give 
to Mrs. Woolfs writing a large abundance rare since Victorian 
days. Yet for all its poetic qualities, it is prose, and magnificent 
prose. She is among the masters of the written word today. 

In withdrawing her emphasis from the aspects of life stressed 
by the early realists, Mrs. Woolf expresses as truly as they did the 
trend of the time. They showed how unscientifi c it was not to 
take a ccount of physical factors . T he later realists have shn^T 
how unscientific it is to suppose that science can acco u nt for 
everything. Mrs.JWoolf agrees with them in_ajt£cssing of the 
inner life which a generation ago would have been frowned upon 
^sojd^fashione d andromantic One r es pect in which her a tti-~ 
tude_is distinguished from that typical of present-day realism, 
is itsjreedo m from the bitterness and frustration w hich oppress 
so^many contemp orary novelists. One can consider her books 
without needing to take account of the author as amaimed per- 
sonality in a disorga nized world — withouL r^lng fn coiM MCr 
the author’s personality at all. She can and does portray frustra¬ 
tion, but it is never sense d as her'owm In Mrs. Dalloway she 
analyzes the gluttony of a poor creature who fancies herself 
religious and who plays the morbid emotional vampire to Mrs. 
Dalloway’s daughter. It is material that would enable Aldous 
Huxley to heap contempt upon the individual and the race by 
exposing a distortion of basic animal instincts. Mrs. Woolf 
is quite alive to the implications of her scene — she too has read 
Fraser and Freud as well as the classics domestic and foreign — 
but she treats it with a mellowness rare in her day. 

Orlando: A Biography (1928) stands apart from the rest of her fic- 
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turn, a sparkling if brittle monument to fantasy, learning, virtuos¬ 
ity with words. It is the history of the Sackville-Wcst family 
from Elizabethan times, disguised as a biography of Victoria 
Sackville-West (Mrs. Harold Nicolson) who shares Mrs. Woolfs 
associations as well as her wit and learning. Miss Sackville-West’s 
own historical study, Knole and the Sackvilles (1922), had described 
the scene of “Orlando’s” childhood. Her poetry and her fiction 
are distinguished by delicate perceptions, a sophistication which 
allows her to view life with detachment and humor, and a suave 
finesse in the use of her medium. These qualities were delight¬ 
fully apparent in her novel The Edwardians (1930), but in All Passion 
Spent (1931) cleverness is subordinated to something deeper and 
warmer. This book is unusual in taking for its heroine a woman 
of eighty, presenting the romance of her personality through the 
interweaving of her earlier graceful self-abnegation and her 
final emancipation. Both in style and in conception it curi¬ 
ously reflects the influence upon the author of Virginia Woolf. 

ALDOUS LEONARD HUXLEY (1894) 

Among the younger writers, none is more representative of 
his generation in its post-war bitterness and its torment of con¬ 
fusion between inherited ideals and acquired knowledge than 
Aldous Huxley. Grandson of Darwin’s great interpreter, and 
nephew of an eminent scientist, he brings to literature a pro- 
iound respect for modern research and considerable acquaint- 
ance with its results. 

Like so many modern writers, Huxley has published poems, 
essays, travel books, and short stories, as well as novels. Some of 
his poems appeared in Wheels, the publication of the Sitwells, 
and he is identified with their group. Like them he has been in¬ 
fluenced by French literature, particularly by the French poet 
Jules Laforgue, whose “Harlequin-Hamlet” pose accepts life 
as essentially tragic but refuses to take it seriously. The re¬ 
sult is a certain grim jesting, an almost revengeful attempt to 
shock the reader as the writer has been shocked by the crum- 
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bling of time-honored values and the necessity to live in a world 
of mean spiritual dimensions. This spirit is apparent in Hux¬ 
ley’s first clever novels, Crome Yellow (1921) and Antic Hay (1923). 
It is most successfully embodied in Point-Counter-Point (1928) 
As its title suggests, the book is musical in structure, interweaving 
the contrasted yet related life tonalities of a group of London 
sophisticates; yet it is the type of music characterized as modern, 
stressing cacophony rather than harmony, crowded with broken 
rhythms and unresolved sequences. In Brief Candles (1930) 
Huxley shows a definite advance in the ability to dramatize 
his theme rather than just talking about it through his characters, 
and to weave into the texture of his narrative the erudition which 
plays so large a part in his fiction. He also confirms the im¬ 
pression wrought by “Young Archimedes” (1924) and “The 
Gioconda Smile” (1922) among others, that the long short 
story is his forte rather than the full-length novel. 

The importance of learning in modern fiction is one element 
which relates the so-called “modernist” poets, and the prose 
writers who share their viewpoint, to the Metaphysical poets of 
the seventeenth century. As with the earlier authors, knowl¬ 
edge has to a large extent conditioned their attitude toward life. 
In showing how impossible it is either to maintain old beliefs or 
to forge a new working philosophy, Huxley constantly points 
to the evil that came into the world with “the great split [which 
he dates late in the sixteenth century] that broke life into 
spirit and matter, heroics and diabolics, virtue and sin and all 
the other accursed anutheses” including “aspiradon and dis¬ 
gust.” This duality, the war of passion and reason, is the 
theme of Point-Counter-Point and indeed of all his fiction. It 
was also the great preoccupation of the Metaphysical poets. 

It is appropriate that Point-Counter-Point is prefaced by a quota¬ 
tion from Fulke-Greville, Lord Brooke, a quotation which also 
figures in one of Huxley’s short stories — a tirade against 
“passion and reason, self-division’s cause.” Huxley finds in 
this conflict the origin of the sins he portrays with most disgust 
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and with most gusto — infantilism, hypocrisy, spirituality — 
which in his eyes are practically synonymous. They must be so 
since anthropology has converted morals into mores , biology has 
revealed romantic love as candied animal reflexes, and psycho¬ 
analysis has exposed religion in terms too humiliating to men¬ 
tion. He mentions them, however, with the painful satisfaction 
that comes of squeezing pus from festering illusions. Like* 
'D. H. Lawrence, Huxley considers self-consciousness, with its 
concomitants of introspection and exhibitionism, the bane of 
mankind, but instead of concentrating as does Lawrence on an 
attempt to create characters free of the curse, he devotes himself 
to exposing its ravages. He is at his best in such vituperative 
characterization; when he attempts to picture a balanced and 
well-adjusted personality he grows fantastic and unconvincing. 

The paradox of Huxley, and one source of the antipathy 
which many readers feel for his work, is that like Laforgue, he 
attempts to treat with stoical flippancy a mental and spiritual 
situation which to him represents the tragedy of our age. He 
strives to achieve the detached satire of Thomas Love Peacock, 
whose novels bear a superficial similarity to his own in the 
propensity to describe isolated groups of people at country 
house-parties or in city restaurants, people released from sordid 
preoccupations and free to indulge in interplay of thought 
which is more important than the action of the story. But 
though intellectually he seems to subscribe to Peacock’s rever¬ 
ence for laughter, actually he is never able to free his fun-mak¬ 
ing from the undertone of bitterness. Nor is he able, any more 
than Lawrence, to transcend the individual maladjustment 
which is at the same time typical. He and his group are con¬ 
stantly reiterating in different dialects and accents the lament of 
Flaubert, “Je suis mystique et au fond je ne crois d rien” 

JAMES JOYCE (1882) 

• Many contemporary critics, if asked to name the most signifi¬ 
cant novel of the day, would without hesitation choose Ulysses , 
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by James Joyce. It is significant in two senses, significant as re¬ 
vealing current tendencies in artistic expression, in thought, and 
in attitude toward life; and significant in its influence on the 
novel. Whatever value posterity may set on his work in itself 
there can be little doubt that Joyce has been and will be a de¬ 
cided factor in fiction. A part of the Irish Renaissance, yet 
apart from it, he must be counted as a writer who has contrib¬ 
uted greatly to the recent literary burgeoning of his country,, 
yet who is too cosmopolitan in spirit, in training, and in expres¬ 
sion, to be viewed as part of a national manifestation. Dublin 
furnishes the scene of his fiction, and the characters who people 
it are either Irish or conditioned by the circumstances which 
present-day Ireland imposes. Yet his meticulously elaborated 
Irish atmosphere, physical and mental, gives actuality to his 
creation without limiting it. The people Joyce portrays seem 
more solid because they move against a background convinc¬ 
ingly concrete. This solidity, however, renders them, not more 
Irish, but more human. 

Joyce began his education in a Jesuit school, attended the 
Royal University at Dublin, studied medicine in Paris, and after 
giving up the idea of becoming a doctor, for a time contem¬ 
plated the career of a professional singer. At the outbreak of 
the War he moved to Switzerland where he taught various lan¬ 
guages — another field in which he had specialized. After the 
War he went to live in Paris, where he devoted himself to writ¬ 
ing, though hampered by an increasingly serious ailment of 
the eyes. All this background is apparent in his work, which 
further reflects a wide acquaintance with classic literature 
from antiquity down to the present day. The church writers, 
especially Thomas Aquinas, have influenced his manner, as 
clearly as his religious training, even after he tore himself loose 
from the Roman Catholic Church, has influenced his thought 
and feeling. The erudition he brings to his writing, and in turn 
requires from his reader, is among the qualities which mark 
him as characteristic of his time, and which relate him to the 
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Metaphysical poets of the seventeenth century. Like them, he 
is trying to reconcile what man has learned with what man feels, 
to he al the split between “passion and reason .” With him, as 
with them, this eagerness to fuse the warring elements of ex¬ 
perience has issue in ugliness as well as in beauty. What is 
called the obscenity of Joyce must be viewed through the under¬ 
standing that his temperament and his time forbid him to effect 
that union by tampering with what he conceives to be the facts. 
Whatever reconciliation is to be achieved must come without 
the aid of sentimentalizing, falsifying, wishful thinking. 

Joyce’s somewhat bewildering experimentations in fiction are 
the more impressive because before embarking on radical de¬ 
parture, he established his skill in prose and in verse within the 
limits of convention. Dubliners, his first book of fiction, was ac¬ 
cepted for publication in 1904, but owing to qualms and hesita¬ 
tions on the part of successive publishers, did not appear until 
1914. The influence of French naturalism is patent in these 
unemphatic, fragmentary, and for the most part objective 
sketches. They also reveal promise of the more original con¬ 
tribution the author was to make, not only in their command of 
technical resource and their successful evocation of character, 
but also in their material. In the pages of Dubliners appeared 
characters who were to inhabit the Dublin of Ulysses, and that 
mammoth novel itself was originally conceived as one of these 
stories, to be entitled “Mr. Bloom’s Day.” His first novel, A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man (1916), is a logical continua¬ 
tion of the biographical type, exemplified by Butler’s Way of All 
Flesh and modified by the example of George Moore. Stephen 
Dedalus, the central character of this novel, is largely auto¬ 
biographical, and is carried over into Ulysses (1922). Like all of 
Joyce’s fiction, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man was pub¬ 
lished with difficulty and greeted by a storm of reproach and 
indignation. Although it makes no pretense to the detachment 
and objectivity of the naturalists — it is written entirely from 
Stephen’s point of view —it exerts to the full their practice of 
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mentioning what had been deemed unmentionable with as much 
detail as the author believes requisite. It is a frank and vivid 
portrayal of the sexual and religious struggles of adolescence as 
experienced by the potential artist in an environment cramping 
and unsympathetic. It leaves young Dedalus with a prayer on 
his lips to the “old father and artificer” whose name he bears, 
the ancient who aspired to wings, and the resolve “to express 
myself in some mode of life or art as freely as I can and as wholly 
as I can.” “I go,” he says, “to encounter for the millionth 
time the reality of experience, and to forge in the smithy of my 
soul the uncreated conscience of my race.” Ulysses is the result 
of his effort, as well as the description of one stage in it. 

The comparative restraint and lucidity of these earlier works 
left readers little prepared for the startling technique of Ulysses y 
which before appearing as a book was partially published in peri¬ 
odicals, The Egoist and The Little Review. These early works had, 
however, displayed Joyce as a master of style, a writer for whom 
word and rhythm were vitalized to an extent almost unpre¬ 
cedented in our literature. It is possible that the defect of his 
eyesight operated to intensify his response to sound of all sorts, 
and especially to verbal content. This sensitivity is repeatedly 
evident in A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man , as where he 
writes in connection with some verses of poetry: 

A soft liquid joy flowed through the words where the soft long 
vowels hurtled noiselessly and fell away, lapping and flowing back 
and ever shaking the white bells of their waves in mute chime and 
mute peal and soft low swooning cry. 

Ulysses performs miracles — some would say, atrocities — with 
syntax, rhythm, and word form. At times it dispenses with the 
customary aids of punctuation, and the lack of paragraphing 
and quotation marks adds to the reader’s confusion in de¬ 
ciphering the book. Indeed, in large portions, to read means to 
decipher, as if it were a code. Words are imported, coined, 
telescoped, distorted, obscuring the mental processes of the 
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characters, which in turn obscure the narrative. Joyce has 
carried the “stream-of-consciousness” method further than any 
other writer He does not, like Dorothy Richardson, cleave to 
the point of view of one character - at times he speaks as no. 
character at all, though still not quite as the omniscient author 
of traduion. But he does push to greater lengths than anyone 
else has done the attempt to transcribe the mental shorthand by 
which individuals commune with themselves. 

The deciphering involved is not merely verba], however, for 
Ulysses is elaborately symbolic, and the symbolism is dual. In 
the first place, the structure of the book parallels the Homeric 
epic from which it takes its name. Stephen Dedalus is Tele- 
rnachus, Leopold Bloom is Ulysses, and Bloom’s wife, Mrs 
Marion Tweedy Bloom, is Penelope. Incidental characters 
correspond to minor characters in the Odyssey, and the incidents 
hemselves , 0 episodes in that poem. Emphasis is slightly 
shifted, however, for the story of Ulysses is essentially the account 
of Telemachus-Stephen’s search for a spiritual father, and of 
Ulysses-Bloom s search for a spiritual son, whom he finally 
identifies as Stephen. The events of the novel, which covers 
more than seven hundred pages, are confined to a single dav 
dunng which Bloom and Stephen three times cross each others’ 
path. Not until evening do they actually come together, and 
they part at the end of the book. But it is clear that their meet- 
mg may serve to rehabilitate both. 

A secondary symbolism lies in the representation by each 
section in the book of a human organ and some art or science 
Ihe writing is designed for the symbolism as well as for the 
narrauve, and the two are not always identical. A character 
will be arbitrarily forced into meditations which permit a vo- 
cabulary related to the symbol, and the symbol itself may be 
further suggested by fantastic word-play, parody, or a subtler 
ettect which might be called onomatopoeia of style Thus at 
any moment, in addidon to the account of persons themselves 
both realistic and symbolic, there are present two sets of symbols 
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treated with a melange of literal and allusive representation. 
This esoteric quality is typical of much contemporary writing, 
which, as Middleton Murry has remarked, is apt to be more 
concerned with discovering truth than with communicating it. 

Edmund Wilson, in his illuminating critique, 1 has described 
Ulysses as an attempt to “render as accurately as it is possible in 
words to do, what our participation in life is like — or rather, 
what it seems to us like as from moment to moment we live.” 
In this attempt, Joyce has drawn upon all the resources of 
realism. The Dublin of his novel is minutely recreated, with 
its streets, its houses, its people, some of whom appear under 
their actual names while others are but thinly disguised. His 
descriptions are outspoken to the point of offense against ortho¬ 
dox conventions and the sensibilities of many readers, including 
official censors. But the old realism, as with so many contempo¬ 
raries, is only his point of departure and he has gone furthest of 
all toward a realism so new that it is hardly to be classified under 
that term. His characters, in all their human complexity, live 
and breathe, as solid, as elusive, as incongruous, as self-ques¬ 
tioning and as self-perplexed, as people in real life. Bloom has 
been called “the most complete character in fiction.” So 
thoroughly is he realized that despite his individuality, he 
seems to represent humanity in the large — its loneliness, its 
fatuity, its ugliness, its wistfulness, its aspiration. He inspires 
both scorn and sympathy; indeed it is as difficult to react simply 
to the characters of Ulysses as to the book itself, and with good 
cause. For the flux, the confusion, the relativity of life are 
caught between the covers that enclose it. 

It is this quality which has caused Ulysses to be hailed as great, 
to be condemned as mad, or to be put aside as both great and 
mad, and also incomprehensible. Even temporary judgment 
of its value depends on that m oot question in aesthetics, to wh at 
d egree must art be clear communica tion? How much labor 
dare the artist exact from his audience? Should art be self- 

1 Axel's Castle , Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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contained, or may it depend for understanding upon a key or 
program quite separate from the work itself? Joyce, whose 
poetry has been so lucid, was among the first to carry the dispute 
into prose, and in doing so he has also transferred to the art of 
prose characteristics generally associated with poetry and with 
music. It is certain that much labor is required for even a super¬ 
ficial comprehension of Ulysses, and that whether its demand be 
excessive or no, there are few who will meet it. But since it is 
and will be read by people who write, its effect on the practice 
of writing is out of all proportion to the number of its readers. 

Work in Progress, still incomplete, is even more difficult than 
Ulysses. It undertakes, according to one commentator, “the 
task of writing a miniature universal history as recalled by a sleep¬ 
ing Dubliner in a scries of dreams lasting from about eight 
o’clock in the evening till four in the morning.” Not only does 
it deal with the mind in its least conscious and least coherent 
workings, but it too includes secondary symbolism. Into the 
fragment entitled Anna Livia Plurabelle, Joyce has woven the 
names of five hundred rivers; but to extricate them is a task 
beyond almost any reader. We are told that the language of 
the fragment entitled The Ondt and the Gracehoper (The Ant and 
the Grasshopper) “consists of a mosaic of seventeen or more 
tongues, English serving as the basic clement with which the 
other idioms arc interwoven. Names of insects and insect- 
members, references to Egyptian religious symbolism, and to the 
four principles of the development of human society as laid 
down by the Italian jurist, Vico, are the material from which the 
author creates his fable. The tone of this Fragment is satiric to 
the point of ribaldry; the impression of the whole is that of some 
airy Word-Creature ready to take wing.” ■ 

This description, like almost any serious and sympathetic 
analysis of Joyce, sounds like the ad absurdum of literary art. 
Yet all his work displays a gusto and humor, a burning sensitiv- 

^“Mr. Joyce's Word-Crealures,” by Michael Stuart, The Symposium, October, 
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ity and a tremendous vital power, which forbid such dismissal. 
The humor, which is a salient feature, varies from the most 
tenuous and intellectual wit to the slapstick of the newspaper 
comics. The language of The Ondt and the Gracehoper frequently 
suggests the dialect immortalized by Mr. Milt Gross and his 
confreres, and punning in twenty-odd languages is the basis of 
much Joycean wordplay. 

Such considerations are interesting, but furnish no criterion 
of the actual value of Joyce’s work. Nor will the verdict of 
posterity be conclusive. It is possible that the accelerating 
receptivity of the public will one day be equal to the intricacies 
of Joyce. Even now Ulysses is more easily comprehensible than 
when it was published, to readers schooled in the method which, 
partly as a result of its publication, is now more familiar. But 
even if he remains obscure, the fact will also remain that Joyce 
has made a gigantic effort to gather within the confines of the 
novel form the manifold and divergent aspects of life today, the 
content of human knowledge and the content of the human 
mind, the interaction of one upon the other and the interactions 
of personalities — the lumber and the elixir of contemporary 
life. In so doing he has violently wrenched the novel form, 
stretched it into a new shape; and the chances are that he has 
stretched it permanently. 
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